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COVER shows alumni tent on Commence- 
ment weekend, children serenading Suzuki, 
and some of the Class of 1984. 
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Commencement 


turns to 


theme of 
friendship 


berlin’s I5Ilst anniversary com- 
OC rrencemen: featured an address 

by author and artist Francine Du 
Plessix Gray and the bestowal of five 
honorary degrees, including a LittD for 
Gray. The other degrees were awarded 
to Shinichi Suzuki, Walter Bailey °19, 
Dalton G. Baldwin ’53, and Warren D. 
Niederhauser °39. 

Mrs. Gray spoke in place of the Rus- 
sian poet Andrei Voznesensky after the 
central committee of the USSR denied 
him permission to travel to the U.S. He 
hopes to receive the degree in 1985 when 
he hopes to give a poetry reading in 
Oberlin. 

Gray, a close friend of Voznesensky, 
spoke on the theme of friendship. The 
bulk of her address was read from an 
article she wrote for the August 1978 
issue of Vogue, entitled “Friends: a new 
kind of freedom for women.” She had 
these special remarks, however, for 
Oberlinians: 

“ . . . President Starr, distinguished 
guests, I dedicate this address to the 
Oberlin graduating class of 1984 and 
also to our absent guest, Andrei An- 
dreyevich Voznesensky. If I have chosen 
the theme of friendship as the central 
theme of my remarks this morning, it is 
in good part because friendship is about 
the only human treasure allowed to re- 
main intact in the kind of society in 
which Andrei Voznesensky lives. In a 
nation whose citizens are forbidden the 
freedom to publish freely, the freedom 
to speak their thoughts publicly, the 
freedom to travel—in a nation in which 
even the freedom to love is diminished 
by the lack of privacy, curtailed by the 
cousin, the uncle, the mother-in-law liv- 
ing two yards and a thin wall partition 
away—in such a country only that an- 
cient form of bonding called friendship 
still manages to survive unhampered. 
And so, in celebration of the myriad of 
friendships and freedoms we enjoy in 
the United States, we celebrate what 
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poet Andrei Vosnesensky, 
who is denied permission 
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may be the only genuine freedom left in 
the world of Andrei Voznesensky: 
friendship. .. . 


“|... Since you were the first educa- 
tional institution in history to admit 
women, I think it is fitting to mention 
the immense emphasis being put on 
friendship by contemporary women writ- 
ers, who have perhaps been more pro- 
phetic than any other sector of our so- 
ciety in stressing the supremacy of this 
bond. Previous phases of feminist litera- 
ture, particularly in the 1960s and 70s, 
tended to express themselves in militant, 
often confrontational language and re- 
lied greatly on an often exhibitionist 
sexual promiscuousness. But the wom- 
en’s voices we’ve heard in the last two or 


three years have swung to the very op- 
posite pole of human experience. They 
focus almost exclusively on the ties of 
friendship and sisterhood, and on the 
mother/daughter bond... . 


. 
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. .. . lincreasingly turn to friendship 
in 1984. Ina world more and more pol- 
luted by the lying of politicians and the 
delusions of the electronic media, I oc- 
casionally crave to hear and tell the 
truth. To borrow a beautiful phrase 
from Friedrich Nietzsche, “I look upon 
my friend as the beautiful enemy, who 
alone is able to offer me total candor.” 
Friendship is by its very nature freer of 
deceit than any other kind of relation- 
ship that we can know because it is the 
bond least affected by striving for power, 
physical pleasure or material prof- 
it besa 

“|... Finally,a few parting thoughts 
to you, the graduating class of 1984. I 
suggest that the suffering of partners 
mismatched by pragmatic marriages 
made in the Soviet Union, in Japan and 
among Sicilian farmers is not necessar- 
ily worse than the agonies currently 
caused by excess of free choice, roman- 
tic illusions and concurrent disillusion- 
ment. I think it quite possible that our 
disillusionment with romantic love may 
help us to realize that Western liberal- 
ism has overstressed the individual at 
the expense of the community. I assume 
that if you are going to take a teaching 
post in California in 1990 and your 
spouse or lover must retain his or her 
business practice in Chicago, your last- 
ing bonds may have more to do with 
discipline, sacrifice, sharing and compas- 
sion—those elements of great friend- 
ships—than with any striving for ro- 
mantic bliss. Or, to play the devil’s 
advocate all the way, could it be that the 
separations you may suffer for the de- 
mands of your dual vocations may bring 
about a new flowering of romantic love 
and marriage in the 1990s? I thank you 
and may the gift of friendship bless 
every one of you.” 


he fall of 1983 was a special 
T ine in Oberlin. The sesquicen- 

tennial year was building to a 
climax and there was a new president 
with fresh ideas and a creative flair for 
fun. I recall the colorful pageantry of 
the inauguration and the festive atmos- 
phere of the party in Wilder Bowl. As 
the upbeat sounds of the New Orleans 
Repertory Jazz Ensemble drifted from 
the tent, students, townspeopole, facul- 
ty and alumni lined up for barbequed 
ribs and chili. It was a time of excite- 
ment, celebration and great expecta- 
tions. 

During this time the Senior Class of- 
ficers met to discuss plans for our class 
gift. At our initial meeting we agreed 
that the class gift should be something 
unique, reflecting the special character 
of our class. We wanted a gift that would 
promote a sense of unity among mem- 
bers of our class. We wanted to generate 
excitement, enthusiasm and class spirit. 

A drive to increase alumni support 
was being organized on campus last fall. 
Alumni giving rates were 23% compared 
to an average of 45% at Oberlin’s peer 
colleges. To address this issue the AC- 
TION program was developed and the 
Annual Fund drive was reorganized to 
encourage increased participation. 
Board Chairman Robert Danforth °47 
confronted the situation directly in Oc- 
tober in a letter challenging alumni to 
increase their giving rates. Oberlin was 
developing a new self-confidence and 
the feeling was growing that alumni 
should be encouraged to support the 
College more actively. 

It was within this context that the idea 
was born: ask every senior to give a gift 
to the College; set an example for alumni 
by showing the strength of our own 
commitment to Oberlin. In subsequent 
meetings with President Starr, our plans 
crystalized. Each senior would be chal- 
lenged to give to support the current 
need he or she felt was most deserving. 
Thus began the unprecedented cam- 
paign for Senior Class giving, which 
eventually led to a new national record 
for participation. 


We realized that a project of such 
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magnitude could not be undertaken by 
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How 
and why 


we did it 


by Lisa Ridley 84 


Seniors set an example 
for alumni by showing the 
strength of the Class 
of 1984's commitment 
to Oberlin College 


class officers alone. Three people could 
not convince more than 500. Our first 
priority was to get some help, so we 
formed a committee of eight interested 
students to develop, organize and exe- 
cute our ideas. The committee was fairly 
representative, including students rep- 
resenting a cross-section of the class. 
The members were myself, Robert Ash, 
class vice president; Lisa Jones, class 
secretary-treasurer; Dave Bruno, gov- 
ernment major and member of the foot- 
ball team; Hilary Dick, history major, 
dance minor; Matt Lehrman, who 
chaired the Executive Council; Daryn 
Stier, English major, co-founder of 
SOAR, and Gil Weisman, economics 
major. It was a diverse group who came 
together to devote their time and energy 
to this very important project. 

We held a series of meetings and con- 
sultations with representatives from the 
development office to map out the de- 
tails of our campaign. We became well- 
versed in the fundamentals of fund rais- 
ing and, asa result, we were able to turn 
a great idea into a practical plan of ac- 
tion. We set our goal at 100% participa- 
tion and resolved to get every senior in- 
volved in the project. 

Bob Ash announced the plan to the 
trustees at their fall meeting. They were 
impressed with the idea and several trus- 
tees established a challenge fund to en- 
courage our classmates. They would 
donate $1,000 to the College for each 
percentage point of participation we 
achieved byond 40%. The first $10,000 


would establish an endowed scholarship 
named for our class; any additional mon- 
ey earned would be designated for other 
pressing needs. The trustees offered the 
challenge in high spirits. Little did they 
know that their challenge would 
eventually cost them more than $50,000! 
The groundwork completed it was 
time to introduce our plans to the class. 
Early in the second semester we recruited 
50 classmates as campaigners. We 
briefed them on our plans and explained 
the timetable and procedures for the 
drive. We all made our own donations 
to the project, securing 10% participa- 
tion before we announced our plans! 
The kickoff for the project was a class 
party at the Oberlin Inn in early Febru- 


ary, complete with food, music and re- 


freshments. It was a gala event. Over 300 
seniors attended, probably the largest 
gathering of our class ever assembled. 
Our steering committee and campaigners 
were there to encourage donations. 
Pledge cards and pencils were flying and 
we argued for the cause over the roar of 
the band (composed of seniors, of 
course). By the end of the evening, 40% 
of the class had pledged and the first 
phase of our project was completed. 

The party was followed immediately 
by letters, phone calls and personal ap- 
peals. By mid-March we surpassed the 
previous Oberlin record of 72.8% parti- 
cipation, set in 1983 by the Class of 
1935. The trustees broke into applause 
when we announced our progress at 
their spring meeting. 

In April, Dave Bruno, Matt Lehr- 
man, Mike Meadow and a dedicated 
band of campaigners organized for the 
final push for the national record. They 
divided the list of the uncommitted and 
sought them out. Innumerable late night 
discussions and a few debates followed. 

The response was overwhelming. By 
graduation day the participation rate 
reached 91%. 533 Seniors had contrib- 
uted $7,881. The average donation was 
$14.60 with a range from $5 to $200. 
This surpasses all previous giving rec- 
ords for Oberlin classes, and it is be- 
lieved to be a new national record! 
Princeton’s class of 1983 made it to 88% 
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Lisa Ridley, President of the Class of 
1984, was a National Merit Scholar 
from Mequon, Wis. She is an honors 
graduate in economics and co-winner 
of the 1984 Comfort Starr Award for 
outstanding performance in econom- 
ics. During her four years at Oberlin 
she served as a student representative 
to the Alumni Board, a member of the 
Executive Council, a tutor in calculus 
and a student intern in the Office of 
Career Development and Placement. 
In addition, she was treasurer of 
ABUSUA and a member of its execu- 
tive committee. Lisa was named one of 
the Ten Outstanding College Women 
of America by Glamour Magazine. 
She has been accepted to Harvard 
Business School and has deferred ad- 
mission in order to begin work as an 
MIS trainee at Morgan Stanley and 
Co. in New York. 


and Dartmouth’s class of ’82 achieved 
87%. The closest contender this year was 
Swarthmore, with just over 70% of sen- 
iors giving (they had a challenge fund, 
too). 


Our campaigners encountered the same 
objections to giving that the College 
often hears from its alumni. Some stu- 
dents argued that a donation to the Col- 
lege presented a financial hardship. 
They said that they simply could not af- 
ford to give. With costs over $12,000 per 
year, they were being quite honest. 
Many seniors graduate with heavy loan 
liabilities and few have secured jobs. 

To address this concern, we set the 
minimum donation at $5, small enough 
to eliminate the financial burden. “Pain- 
less” pledges against student matricula- 
tion deposits were also allowed. The 
truly hard-pressed were asked to substi- 
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tute an evening of service at the spring 
phonathon calling alumni for contribu- 
tions. One trustee contributed $5 for 
each phonathon volunteer. These alter- 
natives seemed appropriate because the 
College welcomes all contributions, no 
matter how small, and offers several 
service options to alumni who prefer to 
donate their time. 

Other students were discouraged be- 
cause they felt that their small donations 
were insignificant and that their partici- 
pation would not make a difference. We 
pointed out that every contribution 
counts! Just as our gifts earned chal- 
lenge funds for the class, small gifts from 
alumni pay dividends to Oberlin. 
Alumni participation is a critical mea- 
sure of the quality of a college that is 
used by foundations, corporations and 
even prospective students. Our class 
learned that there is no such thing as a 
gift that doesn’t matter. 

Finally, because this is Oberlin, many 
seniors initially objected to giving on 
“philosophical” grounds. We encoun- 
tered many classmates who were con- 
cerned about one campus issue or 
another and who threatened to withhold 
their support in protest. We knew that 
most of these people cared very deeply 
about the College, and so we encour- 
aged them to earmark their contribu- 
tions for a department or a program 
they believed in. Most often they found 
that they could support the things they 
liked best about Oberlin, in spite of any 
perceived shortcomings. We talked per- 
sonally with the doubters. We countered 
each objection to giving with a reason- 
able and sensible argument for partici- 
pation. This was the key to our success. 

To be perfectly honest, this project 
was far more successful than even the 
class officers expected. The senior class 
was large, diverse, financially burdened 
and busy. We were a small group at- 
tempting a project that was certainly not 
typical for Oberlin. What we learned is 
that our classmates are proud of the Col- 
lege. They are pleased with the educa- 
tion they have received. They under- 
stand that their education has been 
financed largely through alumni contri- 
butions. They understand their respon- 
sibility to repay that generosity and to 
help insure that the same opportunity 
can be extended to future classes. 

We of the Class of 1984 contributed 
our time, energy, and money to this proj- 
ect because we think Oberlin is worth it. 
We offer our success as a Challenge to all 
of you who graduated before us and to 
those of you who will follow. We hope 
that you will quickly surpass our 
achievement. 


A challenge to alumni 
of all institutions 


by Robert Ash 84 
Class Vice President 


In years past it has been the vice presi- 
dent’s task to accept the class’s induc- 
tion into the Alumni Association. This 
time the statement is a tad spicier, but 
the honor of becoming Oberlin alumni 
is still humbly accepted. 

This year, the Class of 1984 stands be- 
fore you in a different light. My class- 
mates and I stand before you in defiance 
of a recent tradition of complacency in 
our duties towards our alma mater, a 
tradition that must be once and for all 
discarded. 

Let this message be heard by all 
members of the Alumni Association: 
The Class of 1984 believes that no one 
should be deprived of a liberal educa- 
tion because it is unaffordable; and 
furthermore, we believe in Oberlin, in 
the spirit of its past accomplishments, 
and we support this institution in its at- 
tempt to instill in new generations the 
lucid thought and righteous belief in 
democracy, in order to further the 
American struggle for equity and justice 
within and without our own society. 

We want to ensure the financial and 
social well being of Oberlin College. We, 
therefore, challenge the alumni body to 
join our class in making Oberlin health- 
ier for the lean years ahead. A shrinking 
pool of college-bound seniors and the 
rising costs of an Oberlin education 
ought to compel our active and unwav- 
ering support, our duty to further 


strengthen the institution. 

Our class also believes that Oberlin 
must be strengthened socially. Tough 
times lie ahead and we must ensure that 
our efforts to seek more pluralistic stu- 
dent, administrative and faculty bodies 
are increased. Only then may we proudly 
rest on our past laurels and look confi- 
dently toward the future. 

The Class of 1984 hereby extends an 
open invitation to all classes. Join us in 
defiance of times past, times of little or 
no support for Oberlin. Together we 
can make our second 150 years as mem- 
orable as our first. 

Let this also be a challenge to alumni 
and senior bodies nationwide. Ameri- 
can education needs us, and while the 
Class of ’84s unyielding commitment is 
undeniable, only through a collective ef- 
fort will this belief in the paramount role 
of the liberal education be reaffirmed. 
Today more than ever before we are in 
need of educationally well rounded citi- 
zens who are able to deal with moderni- 
ty’s rapid pace. Let us foster the men and 
women who will make our society 
greater. 

It is our hope that the alumni bodies 
will accept our challenge, our invitation. 
And to Oberlin’s alumni, please join our 
class in this vision of a future in which 
Oberlin plays a shaping role. 


For Frank Van Cleef 04, aged 102, it 
was his 80th reunion! 


Phonathon, reunion gifts 
boost amounts, percentages 


Many of the seniors joined other stu- 
dents, alumni, faculty, staff and friends 
of Oberlin in 20 nights of telephoning 
from the Goodrich Rare Books Room 
in the Seeley G. Mudd Learning Center 
during the largest phonathon in Ober- 
lin’s history March 26 to April 20. 

There were 239 students, 145 alumni 
and 103 faculty and staff who volun- 
teered for this effort. 

They received pledges of $216,221 
plus leads on three major gifts and a 
considerable amount of corporate 
matching money. The average pledge 
was $50.76 and gifts ranged from $5 to 
$4,000. 

The volunteers made contact with 
9,880 who were eligible to make a gift. 
Fifty-three percent of the phone conver- 
sations resulted in pledges, 29.5% re- 
fused and 17.5% said they would “con- 
sider” making a gift. 

By June 22 the college had received 
$23,294 from people who had only 
promised to consider making a gift. 

On June 22 the college had received 
14,527 gifts during fiscal year 1983-84 
compared to 10,004 gifts in all of fiscal 
year 1982-83. Total giving was $7,723,- 
041. This was short of the $8,375,262 
that was given to the college in 1982-83 
but far in excess of the $6,860,000 that 
was raised in 1980-8 |—the previous rec- 
ord for total giving. 

Reunion giving (where classes count 
gifts collected over three years) set all 
sorts of new records this year as class 
agents and class reunion gift commit- 
tees reported results at the alumni lun- 
cheon in the big tent on Wilder Bowl. 


The fifth reunion cluster (classes of 
1978-79-80) reported a reunion gift of 
$60,450. 

The Class of 1959, observing its 25th 
reunion, reported gifts of $79,699. 

The 20th cluster reunion (classes of 
1963-1964-1965) reported $187,419. 

The 40th cluster reunion (classes of 
1943-1944-1945) reported $215,009. 

The class of 1924, at its 60th reunion, 
had a gift of $531,035. 

The 50th reunion class, 1934, estab- 
lished a new record with $770,059 in 
gifts and pledges. 

The 1934 gift was given by 57.2% of 
the class. 

The 1924 gift was given by 51.1% of 
the class. 

The 43-44-45 gift was given by 45.8% 
of the members of the three classes. 

The percentage of the 20th cluster 
classes who gave to the reunion gift was 
37855 

The percentage in the fifth reunion 
cluster was 23.3. 
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Bob Warner's physics class gets in the 
Phonathon spirit. 
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Stevenson 
fund to aid 
foreign 


students 


new endowed scholarship fund to 
Aporeviee financial aid for foreign 

students at Oberlin College has 
been established in honor of emeritus 
Oberlin President William E. and Mrs. 
Eleanor B. Stevenson of Captiva and 
Fort Myers, Fla. 

Initiated with a $100,000 gift by Rich- 
ard M. and Priscilla Stevenson Hunt 
S51, the fund will be “administered in 
such a way as to increase levels of fund- 
ing.” Priscilla Hunt is a trustee of Ober- 
lin College and the Stevensons’ daugh- 
ter. Richard Hunt is the senior lecturer 
in social studies and university marshal 
at Harvard. William E. Stevenson was 
Oberlin’s eighth president from 1946-59. 

Income from the endowed fund will 
be used for aid to Oberlin students from 
countries outside of North America; 
awards are intended primarily for un- 
dergraduates, according to College Vice 
President for External Affairs David W. 
Clark ’55. 

“The scholarship fund will take on 
major importance because of the Ste- 
vensons’ December 1983 gift to the col- 
lege of a family farm, worth in excess of 
half a million dollars,” Clark says. 
“Under the terms of the gift, the Steven- 
sons will derive income from the farm 
for the balance of their lifetimes. There- 
after, the value of the farm as well as 
some earlier annuity gifts established by 
the Stevensons will be divided equally 
between the scholarship fund and an 
endowed library acquisitions fund es- 
tablished in the Stevensons’ honor a 
number of years ago,” he adds. 

Eventually, the two funds will be 
worth a total of nearly a million dollars; 
the library endowment will be Oberlin’s 
largest such fund, and the scholarship 
endowment will be Oberlin’s only major 
scholarship fund for foreign students. 

“Oberlin is one of this country’s best 
known colleges in Europe, Asia and 
Africa largely as a result of early educa- 
tional missionary work,” says Clark, 
“but in spite of that there are relatively 
few foreign students on campus, largely 
because of the expense for such students 


John Harvith is director of news ser- 
vices at Oberlin College. 
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by John Harvith 


8th president and wife 
and family give endowed 
funds that eventually 
will be worth nearly 
a million dollars 


and the very limited scholarship funds 
we have had for that purpose.” 

“By the establishment of the Steven- 
son scholarships,” says President Starr, 
“Oberlin College is resisting the ten- 
dency, widespread in higher education, 
toward provincialism. It is appropriate 
that Oberlin College take this initiative. 
With five language houses and direct 
ties to England, Germany and China 
dating back over a century, Oberlin has 
never been party to cultural isola- 
tionism.” 


Emeritus President Stevenson is a direct 
descendant of Jonathan Edwards and 
was born Oct. 25, 1900, the son of Dr. J. 
Ross Stevenson—president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Stevenson grad- 
uated from Phillips Academy, and 
Princeton University and in 1922 went 
on to Oxford’s Balliol College as a 
Rhodes Scholar where he was awarded 
the degrees of jurisprudence and master 
of arts in 1925. 

In 1924 Stevenson wona gold medal 
as a member of the 1,600-meter relay 
team that set a new world’s record in the 
Olympic Games in Paris. 

Returning to New York in 1926, the 
young lawyer joined the U.S. district at- 
torney’s office and later became a found- 
ing partner in the Manhattan firm of 
Debevoise, Stevenson, Plimpton and 
Page. 

During World War I, he and Mrs. 
Stevenson became internationally 
known for their achievements in orga- 


nizing and administering the activities 
of the American Red Cross in Great Brit- 
ain and at the fighting fronts in Africa 
and Italy. 

In 1946 Stevenson gave up his New 
York law practice to become the eighth 
president of Oberlin. He was chosen— 
according to a Cleveland Plain Dealer 
article—to continue “ . making 
Oberlin a college devoted to the cause of 
world understanding and peace... 
with a firm belief that if the world is to 
obtain peace there must be added to the 
necessary economic and political 
changes a revitalizing of mankind’s in- 
herent spiritual nature.” 

Stevenson served as president of 
Oberlin until 1960 and in 1961 he was 
named U.S. ambassador to the Philip- 
pines. From 1967 to 1970 he was presi- 
dent of the Aspen Institute for Human- 
istic Studies. During that time he also 
served as a vice chairman of the gover- 
nors of the American Red Cross and of 
the League of Red Cross Societies at 
Geneva, Switzerland, as well as director 
and vice president of the Adlai Steven- 
son Institute of International Affairs. 

Stevenson holds honorary degrees 
from eight colleges and universities, in- 
cluding Princeton, San Carlos Univer- 
sity in Cebu, the Philippines and Ober- 
lin—the Oberlin LLD was awarded in 
1961. 

Assisting Mr. Stevenson in Red Cross 
service during World War II was his 
wife, Eleanor Bumstead (“Bumpy”) 
Stevenson. Both were awarded the 
Army’s Bronze Star medal—Stevenson 
for “meritorious achievement in support 
of military operations against the 
enemy” with the Fifth Army in Italy and 
Mrs. Stevenson for her “active and im- 
portant part in all types of Red Cross 
activities without regard to her personal 
comfort or safety.” 

A native of New Haven, Conn., Mrs. 
Stevenson graduated from Smith Col- 
lege in 1923. She was the daughter of 
Prof. Henry A. Bumstead, the late 
chairman of the Yale department of 
physics. She received the honorary MA 
from Smith in 1946 and in 1969 she and 
President Stevenson were awarded the 
Alumni Medal from Oberlin College. 
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1984 Honors 
Day assembly: 


The pits and 
the pendulum 


hen I first heard that we were 
YY cone to have an Honors As- 

sembly again, I thought to my- 
self “this isa milestone.” Afterall, when 
an annual event hallowed by nearly half 
a century of tradition is suddenly and 
unceremoniously dropped only to be 
revived after a hiatus of 14 years, and 
when it is revived in response to sugges- 
tions made spontaneously by a variety 
of people, and when a faculty poll shows 
strong support for the idea, then the 
reappearance of Honors Assemblies 
must be significant. It must mean 
something. 

That was my reaction long before I 
had any idea that I would be speaking 
today. But I did have an idea about what 
it was that the revival of this occasion 
meant. That idea in turn triggered some 
personal reminiscences. So when Presi- 
dent Starr subsequently zapped me with 
this assignment, I decided to solve the 
problem of finding a topic by simply re- 
peating those reminiscences out loud for 
the assembly. 


* * * 


It is Sept. 14, 1949, and what was to be- 
come the distinguished class of 1953 had 
just arrived in Oberlin for Orientation 
Week. We were quickly stigmatized with 
crimson and gold freshman beanies— 
and, by the way, we still were definitely 
freshmen in those days; the freshperson 
had yet to be discovered. As I recall, we 
spent a good part of the week learning 
the essential Oberlin songs by heart. 
But, more important, we learned WHAT 
WAS REQUIRED OF US. 

The women had an elaborate social 
code to master. True, even by 1949 we 
had already come a long way from the 
time when my own mother, arriving 
here for orientation, had heard a con- 
servatory dean remark “in conclusion, 
girls, I want you to know that in more 
than 30 years of married life, my hus- 
band has never seen my bare feet.” Even 
so, the codex of commandments in 1949 
was still formidable. For instance, our 
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Destructuring of students’ 
education took place at 
about the same time as 

the deregulation of 
their private lives 


female classmates had to learn how to 
check in and out of their dorms, what 
the curfew was for each night of the 
week, how to get special permission to 
stay out beyond it, and the time by 
which they had to shut off all lights in 
the dorms, no matter how much study- 
ing they still wanted to do. 

Apart from getting permission to 
leave town, I do not recall that there 
were any such rules for men, apparently 
on the theory that once the women were 
safely out of circulation, there was noth- 
ing much else that the village offered to 
get us into trouble. But there were plenty 
of rules that applied to us when we were 
with women: coats and ties at dinner, no 
entering or leaving the dining room until 
the housemother had done so, no neck- 
ing in the lounges, which were patrolled 
for enforcement, and instant eviction 
from the women’s dorms when the bell 
rang an hour or so after each meal. Male 
and female dorm rooms alike were rou- 
tinely searched for booze, the most hor- 
rendous illegal substance that the au- 
thorities could imagine in those innocent 
days. Just how innocent can be seen 
froma photo in my 1953 Hi-O-Hishow- 
ing a couple kissing goodnight on the 
Talcott porch. Such an event was worth 
commemorating then. (The blurb under 
the picture does sound a faint note of 
protest, though, by referring to Ober- 
lin’s “goldfish bowl atmosphere.”) My 
own all-time favorite of the 1949 rules is 
this one: “A student who enters into the 
marriage relation without having first 


secured permission to do so from a 
committee composed of the deans, there- 
by severs his connection with the 
college.” 

But all of these social rules were as 
nothing compared to the academic ones. 
Here are the general requirements for 
graduation set forth in the 1949-50 cata- 
logue. (Brace yourselves, this is going to 
be a culture shock.) 1. A year-course 
with laboratory work in a physical or 
biological science. 2. Six hours in one of 
the social science departments. 3. A 
combined entrance and graduation re- 
quirement of three years in one foreign 
language and two years in another. 4. A 
similar combined requirement of three 
years of mathematics. 5. “Six hours on 
some one literature.” 6. Three hours in 
art or music. 7. Three hours in philos- 
ophy. And 8. Three hours in religion. 
All of this, of course, was in addition to 
a major and did not include six hours of 
required freshman English Comp. and 
mandatory phys. ed.—one year for men 
and two for women, for some unknown 
reason. My list also omits required at- 
tendance at assemblies, where presence 
was monitored on little slips of paper. 
Attendance was taken viva voce at the 
first meeting of each class before and the 
first meeting after a vacation, and a stu- 
dent had an additional hour added to 
the total graduation requirement for 
every such class missed. Finally, the 
calendar for 1949-50 shows that the first 
semester ended at 4:30 p.m. Tuesday, 
Jan. 31, and that the second began at 
8:00 a.m. Friday, Feb. 3. Thursday was 
for registration, while the calendar 
rather quaintly specified that Wednes- 
day, Feb. 1, 1950, was a “free day”— 
though I’m sure that there were senior 
faculty members who questioned the 
wisdom of that. 

Allin all, I think it’s fair to say that we 
led rather structured lives back then. In- 
deed, one could go even further and say 
that at Oberlin 1984 happened in 1949. 


* * * 
Eleven years later I came back againasa 
freshman, on the faculty this time. When 
I first started to write this talk, I thought 
that things had loosened up quite a bit 
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by the fall of 1960. But, as a historian, I 
decided to check the sources to be sure. 
It was a good thing that I did because it 
turned out that my memory had played 
tricks on me. The formal changes over 
the decade of the 50s had been minimal. 
With only minor modifications, as the 
college catalogue shows, the academic 
requirements that I just cited were still in 
force at the time of the Kennedy-Nixon 
debates. Indeed, the social science 
requirement had actually been made 
stiffer. Conversations with a couple of 
retired house directors of that time re- 
vealed that the social rules too were still 
very tight print, though somewhat more 
relaxed in actual enforcement. Thus one 
of them confessed that she had stayed up 
knitting until 1:00 in the morning wait- 
ing for an overdue femme fatale. When 
she finally called the late Mary Dolliver, 
then dean of women, the latter’s re- 
sponse was “oh don’t worry about her, 
she’ll come in eventually.” (The same 
housemother had to endure a panty raid 
in my freshman faculty year. On discov- 
ering that a pair of her own undies had 
been snitched, her reaction was “well, 
thank God that they’d never been 
worn.”) Clearly the ice was beginning to 
break. 


And so it did in the decade of the ’60s. 
It’s almost surrealistic now to look back 
on all those heated faculty debates about 
changing the social rules. First there 
were the debates on “Saturday night call- 
ing hours,” when men were allowed to 
visit women in their rooms. This usage 
was actually rescinded in 1964 on the 
novel ground that since few violations of 
the rules were being reported, it was 
clear that the system wasn’t working. It 
was briefly replaced by “Sunday after- 
noon calling hours” perhaps because 
members of the then administration 
could not conceive that anything un- 
toward could happen in broad daylight 
on the Sabbath. Then there was the 
great struggle over 3.2 beer in the section 
refrigerators. I remember fondly the tri- 
umphant peroration of the speech agin 
it by the leader of the troglodytes: “And 
if I remember my hygiene, alcohol is a 
depressant, not astimulant.” To whicha 
classics professor and a genuine Ver- 
monter retorted: “Whoever called that 
stuff near beer, . . . was a poor judge 
of distance.” And then there was the 
great philosophical debate on the ontol- 
ogy of dormitories—were they a collec- 
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tion of living rooms or of bedrooms? 
After that there was much learned dis- 
cussion on how opena door had to be to 
be open. It was all very neo-Scholastic. 
Yet it produced fundamental change. By 
the end of the 1960s the college was out 
of the in loco parentis business. And I 
applauded. In the talk that I was asked 
to give to my class’s reunion in 1973 I 
said that “I would have enjoyed my stu- 
dent years more under present-day con- 
ditions than under those of 20 years 
ago.” I thought that switching from 
panty raids to coed dorms was a definite 
move towards maturation. 

However, at the same time that we 
were deregulating students’ private lives, 
we were also destructuring their educa- 
tion. And I am not convinced that was 
such a hot idea—at least not in its ad- 
vanced stages. The demolition job was 
achieved by salami tactics. Here were 
the main slices. (I should add that I am 
speaking now only about the college of 
arts & sciences. It would be presumptu- 
ous of me to comment on changes in the 
conservatory.) In 1965 we voted to allow 
students to take one course a semester 
on an ungraded, Satisfactory/ Unsatis- 
factory basis. But the S/ U option could 
not be exercised by freshmen nor in 
one’s major, and U’s were shown on the 
transcript. So here was a first, rather 
tentative step in tinkering with the grad- 
ing system. By 1968-69 it was the turn of 
requirements. In that year we intro- 


duced a new set to replace the very elab- 
orate ones that I described earlier and 
that had continued in force with only 
slight modifications. The new general 
requirements called only for a certain 
amount of work in the natural sciences, 
the social sciences, and the humanities 
plus a language, four hours of physical 
education, and attendance at three as- 
semblies per semester (down from eight 
previously). Then in 1970 grading was 
on the block again. In October of that 
year we swept the timid S/U option 
away and substituted Credit/No Entry 
for all students and all courses. Indeed, 
instructors were allowed to offer courses 
solely on that basis, so that a student 
couldn't get a letter grade, even if he or 
she wanted one. The assembly require- 
ment then vanished entirely the follow- 
ing year—at the very moment, ironi- 
cally, that students were complaining 
about a lack of “community” at Oberlin. 
In 1972-73 the requirement of a “C” av- 
erage in one’s major disappeared. And, 
finally, in 1973-74 we were ready to 
swallow the last of the salami. 

The 1968 general requirements had 
been under attack almost from the mo- 
ment that they were enacted. Though all 
that they called for was some work onall 
three divisions, a foreign language, and 
a little PE, this was held in the jargon of 
the time to be “repressive.” We should 
allow students to follow something 
called the “interest model” and let them 
“do their own thing.” We did, with the 


result that since 1973-74 a student 
emerging from Oberlin with a major, 
112 hours of credit, and three winter 
terms is now held to be liberally edu- 
cated. I'll resist commenting on the wis- 
dom of that, except to note that by the 
end of the decade the faculty, evidently 
having second thoughts, reintroduced 
something very similar to the 1968 re- 
quirements, but only in the form of 
guidelines—our courage;as usual, lag- 
ging well behind our convictions. 

But the point that is relevant to the 
occasion today is that this destructuring 
of our educational program was carried 
on in a very disquieting ideological at- 
mosphere. In the second half of the 
1960s and on into the early 1970s, partly 
as a result of the war in Vietnam and 
partly as a byproduct of the various 
emancipation movements of that pe- 
riod, there was a student “campaign to 
denigrate and discredit as illegitimate, a 
favorite word, such things as authority, 
hierarchy, elitism, professionalism, and 
all forms of imposed controls or disci- 
pline ranging from federal laws to aca- 
demic requirements. Most of that last 
sentence was a direct quotation from a 
Senior Assembly that I gave in 1973 
(TAKE YOUR EYES OFF THE RADIATOR CAP, 
March-April 1973). By that time the 
anti-intellectual atmosphere had grown 
so stifling that I decided that it was time 
to stand up and be counted, even if it did 
make me some enemies, especially in 
Cox Administration Building. 


Let me expatiate briefly on that fetid 
atmosphere by noting three favorite bug- 
aboos of the time. One was authority. 
Any kind of authority and, indeed, any 
structure that implied authority was 
held to be repressive. Some of the more 
ingenious double-thinkers of the late 
60s even discovered that tolerance was a 
disguised form of repression. And so it 
was no accident that it was at just this 
moment that we made it possible for an 
Oberlin student to graduate with no let- 
ter grades at all and with no general re- 
quirements. Another bugaboo was cer- 
emony. Any ceremony by definition 
must have structure and implies at least 
some degree of formalism, hierarchy, 
and even a little pomp and circum- 
stance. All of this ran dead counter to 
the mindless, levelling egalitarianism of 
that time. Again, it was no accident that 
the new president who arrived here in 
1970 was never formally inaugurated. 
That was widely applauded as an econ- 
omy, as though it were archaic mumbo 


jumbo to spend money to commemo- 
rate an important event. Finally there 
was elitism, probably the biggest no-no 
of them all. Let me quote myself from 
1973 again: “Honorary degrees are said 
to be elitist. So are departmental honors 
programs, or Phi Beta Kappa and other 
honorary societies. Indeed, even higher 
education itself, in the minds of some, 
smacks of elitism. This is just plain non- 
sense. What some of those who cry ‘elit- 
ism’ at the drop of a hat today seem to be 
advocating is a non-recognition of 
achievement and hard-earned excel- 
lence. And also a non-recognition of 
failure. But life and society are not, and 
cannot be, run on the Credit /No Entry 
system. When I have my brain tumor 
out, I want it to be done by the most elit- 
ist surgeon that I can find. Let us be 
clear, it is an absurd abuse of language 
to brand as ‘elitist’ any group to which 
not everybody can belong, and any skill 
which not everyone can master.” And, 
once more, it was no accident that it was 
precisely in this know-nothing atmo- 
sphere that the Honors Assembly dis- 
appeared after 1970 and honorary de- 
grees after 1972. 


* * * 


Well, times have changed—Gott sei 
Dank! The pendulum has swung. We 
started awarding honorary degrees again 
in 1976. The beautiful memorial cere- 
mony for President Danenberg last year 
showed that we can rise to a special oc- 
casion with real class. The inauguration 
of President Starr this year demon- 
strated that we can fete a very different 
occasion with a combined sense of se- 
riousness and celebration—and even 
fun, in contrast to the grim, humorless 
attitude of yesteryear. And here we are 
today, in 1984, actually conducting a cer- 
emony to honor achievement—and the 
achievement of students who don’t show 
any visible signs of shame for having ac- 
complished something. 

Ten years ago that would have been 
unthinkable. So, to paraphrase a well- 
known advertisement: you’ve come a 
long way, Obie! 


The article at right was read to the Col- 
lege of Arts & Sciences Faculty at its 
May I meeting, the last meeting chaired 
by Dean Longsworth. Photo by Geoffrey Blodgett 


Spreading the calm 
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Professor of History 
There is an old story about the man who 
found himself neck-high ina swamp full 
of alligators. His solution was to drain 
the swamp. That story always reminds 
me of Bob Longsworth. Ten years ago 
this place was filled with alligators and 
the water stank. Faculty members who 
weren’t here then tend not to believe it 
all when they hear about it. They listen 
politely, but their mood is patient and 
their eyes glaze over, like youngsters 
learning about the Great Depression 
and World War II. Those grayhairs who 
were around in the early 1970s would 
just as soon forget the close details, and 
many of us have. It has been a kind of 
long amnesia. 

1973-74 witnessed the biggest exodus 
in modern Oberlin history—president, 
vice president, dean, phys. ed. director, 
theater director, dean of women and a 
host of others even more obscure. The 
arrival of many of them made noisy 
headlines. Their departure was cele- 
brated in quiet relief. Ten years ago the 
faculty came within six votes of unioniz- 
ing, even after the exodus was mostly 
over. Oberlin had so many acting ad- 
ministrators they needed name tags. 

But one of them required no introduc- 
tion. Bob Longsworth moved quietly 
from the basement of Rice to the first 
floor of Cox that summer, and imper- 
ceptibly the calm began to spread. In 
one of the smartest of many smart 
moves, Emil Danenberg named Bob 
Longsworth the Real Dean in the spring 
of 1975. In the months and years that 
followed, Bob taught us slowly how to 
trust one another once again. He re- 
stored civility and comity to the faculty, 
and also a measure of levity. Among the 
happiest sounds on the campus over the 
past decade have been the mellow roars 

continued on page 18 
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“Concerned” students ? Starr 


For a number of years prior to World 
War II, graduate students at Ohio State 
and young coaches from other schools 
were hired at Oberlin as instructors in 
physical education on non-renewable 
three year contracts. Most of these men 
were good coaches and it was not unus- 
ual for students to sign petitions to urge 
renewal of a coach’s contract at the 
close of his three-year term. The men’s 
physical education department never 
renewed the contracts. 

On May 8 of this year, when Presi- 
dent Starr announced his decision not 
to renew the appointment of the Rev. 
Mr. Willis Ludlow as campus minister, 
it capped several weeks of rock painting 
(“Keep Ludlow—Impeach Starr”), peti- 
tion passing, letter writing and meetings 
of the General Faculty’s Religious In- 
terests Committee and the Administra- 
tive Assembly’s grievance committee. It 
touched off a nine-hour invasion and 
occupation of the president’s office by 
at least 100 students, three-network TV 
coverage and coast-to-coast newspaper 
stories and photos. 

The fact is that administrators of the 
college, including the campus minister 
and the president, work on one-year, 
renewable contracts. Nevertheless, 
President Starr took his action at the 
request of Dean of Students George 
Langeler, Ludlow’s supervisor, and with 
the consent of the RIC following the 
grievance committee’s review of the 
dean’s recommendation and Mr. Lud- 
low’s decision not to request a formal 
grievance hearing. Dean Langeler had 
twice given Ludlow unsatisfactory eva- 
luations and this year’s evaluation was 
made by a large number of students, 
faculty and administrators. Each mem- 
ber of the Religious Interests Commit- 
tee was invited to take part in the eva- 
luation and all but one had done so. A 
decisive majority of the members of the 
committee agreed with Langeler’s evalu- 
ation. Some students felt, however, that 
Ludlow was being “dumped” for his 
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highly visible “peace and justice” activities 
(CAUSES AT OBERLIN IN THE 150TH YEAR, 
Spring 1983). This was not the case. 
Langeler’s evaluation praised Ludlow 
for his social and political activities, 
both on and off the campus. It was sug- 
gested by some, however, that these 
activities had not allowed him time to 
develop the other dimensions of his 
ministry. Deficiencies listed included a 
need to foster diverse forms of religious 
life and witness in the Oberlin commun- 
ity, failure to administer his office effec- 
tively and an “insensitivity to the full 
range of religious experience at the 
College.” 

Ludlow, a United Methodist, had 
been campus minister for eight years 
and claimed he was being dismissed 
because he is “a progressive, dissentive, 
maybe prophetic, religious and political 
Critics 

Students wondered how the Religious 
Interests Committee could “ignore a pe- 
tition containing signatures from 800 
students and 150 letters from the Ober- 
lin community that ran 10 to | in favor 
of Reverend Ludlow’s continuing ten- 
ure.” They missed the point that the 
letters and petitions were not solicited 
by the committee. They were submitted 
to the president and he asked the com- 
mittee to “evaluate” them. It did, but it 
also added its own evaluation of Lan- 
geler’s evaluation. Members of the 
committee pointed out to leaders of the 
concerned students that a majority of 
the students on the committee agreed 
with Dean Langeler’s evaluation. So did 
a majority of the faculty. One adminis- 


trator on the committee agreed, the 
other disagreed. 

By the middle of June the religious 
interests committee was interviewing 
candidates for the position of interim 
campus minister for 1984-85. The presi- 
dent has asked for a report from the 
committee and the interim minister on 
the directions campus ministry should 
be taking by 1985-86. 

By commencement “Students for 
Willie Ludlow” had changed their name 
to “Students fora Democratic Oberlin.” 


They wore buttons and displayed signs 
saying “I (heart) Oberlin, I ? Starr.” 
When they received their diplomas, 
some graduating seniors gave the presi- 
dent personally written letters voicing 
their opinions on a list of “issues” that 
the group distributed to the audience. 
Few of the letters mentioned Ludlow. 


Named associate vice president 


Joseph P. Metro, director of physical 
plant since 1981, will become associate 
vice president for operations July 1. 

In his new position, he will continue 
to supervise the operations and mainte- 
nance of Oberlin’s $175 million physical 
plant, but in addition he will oversee the 
departments of security, site and rental 
properties, and purchasing and auxil- 
lary services. He will continue to report 
to the vice president for business and 
finance, Dayton E. Livingston, to whom 
purchasing and auxiliary services and 
security have been reporting directly. 

Metro graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1966 and left the Navy in 
1973 to become foreman at the Corning 
Glass Works. He earned the MBA in 
1979 from Bloomsburg (Pa.) State Col- 
lege where he was assistant director of 
physical plant from 1977 until he be- 
came manager of buildings and mainte- 
nance at Oberlin in 1980. 


Faculty and staff notes 


President Starr received the honorary 
LittD from Olivet College May 6 at its 
140th anniversary commencement. Oli- 
vet President David A. Morris said the 
degree was for Starr’s “significant ac- 
complishments” and in recognition of 
“the mutual heritage of our institutions.” 
Olivet was founded in 1844 by John J. 
Shipherd who founded Oberlin in 1833. 


The American Council of Learned 
Societies has awarded fellowships for 
1984-85 to James Hepokoski, associate 
professor of music history; Heather 
Hogan, assistant professor of history, 
and Joaquin Martinez-Pizarro, assist- 
ant professor of English. This is the 
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largest number of fellowships Oberlin 
has received in any one year. Martinez- 
Pizarro will use his grant to finish a 
book on the development of a new nar- 
rative style in Europe during the early 
Middle Ages. Hepokoski will write the 
initial draft of a book on Verdi’s opera, 
Otello. He also has a Powers travel 
grant anda research status appointment 
for 1984-85. Hogan will use the ACLS 
grant and a Culpeper Foundation re- 
search appointment to revise her doc- 
toral thesis, which is a study of the sour- 
ces of labor conflict in the St. Peters- 
burg (Russia) metalworking industry in 
the 1890-1914 period. 


Daniel Moe, professor of choral con- 
ducting and director of the Oberlin Col- 
lege Choir, has composed tunes and 
harmonizations for three hymns that 
will be considered for the new Episcopal 
hymnal. One was written in the early 
hours of Dec. 2, 1983, and entitled 
“Oberlin” in honor of Founders’ Day. 
Moe has hymns in the new Presbyter- 
ian, Mennonite and Lutheran hymnals 
that are also being considered for inclu- 
sion in the Episcopal hymnal. 


Edward T. Wong, professor of math- 
ematics, taught at National Sun Yat Sen 
University in Canton, China, during the 
spring semester. 


Michael Stocker, senior lecturer in 
philosophy at La Trobe University in 
Australia, will be a visiting professor at 
Oberlin in 1985-86 as replacement for 
Dean Alfred MacKay. He will teach 
“Problems of Philosophy and Ethics.” 
Simon Blackburn, fellow and lecturer in 
philosophy at Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, will be in Oberlin the second half 
of the 1984 fall semester and his teach- 
ing will include a new course entitled 
“Seminar: Moral Truth.” Anthony 
Kenny, master of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, will give an intensive 1985 Winter 
Term course on “Freedom, Chance and 
Necessity” as well as a series of weekly 
lectures on the ethics of nuclear deter- 
rence. 


“Beebee,” a short story by Diane 
Vreuls, associate professor of creative 
writing, was featured in the 1983 edition 
of Houghton Mifflin’s The Best Ameri- 
can Short Stories, which contains 20 
stories selected from American and 
Canadian magazines. “Beebee” was 
published in Shenandoah magazine and 
is the story set in rural Lorain County of 
a woman’s attempt to understand a 
friend by examining painful reminis- 


cences of his orphaned childhood. Also 
included is “Reunion,” by Julia Schum- 
acher ’81, a former student of Vreuls’s. 
It was written in a fiction workshop at 
Oberlin and published in California 
Quarterly. 


The world premiere of “Piano Trio” 
by Edward Miller, professor of compo- 
sition and music theory, was featured 
April 17in Kulas Hall during the Rogeri 
Trio’s final visit in its 1984 residency at 
the Conservatory. 


William Hood, associate professor of 
art, has an I Tatti Fellowship for 1984- 
85 to pursue full-time research on Fra 
Angelico’s frescoes in the Dominican 
convent of San Marco in Florence, 
Italy. 


Marilyn McDonald, associate pro- 
fessor of violin, in January performed 
Brahms’s trio in B major, opus 8, and 
Smetana’s trio in G minor, opus 15, 
with the Smithsonian Chamber Players 
and the Washington Post critic said the 
group displayed “superior musicianship 
on period instruments.” She also per- 
formed in February with the Smithson 


String Quartet. Both groups use origi- 


nal instruments in the Smithsonian col- 
lection. 


Roger Copeland, associate professor 
of theater, was keynote speaker for a 
Great Lakes Colleges Association dance 
conference in February at Denison Un- 
iversity. He discussed “Reflections on 
the Dark Side of the Boom: Dance in 
America.” At Kent State University in 
December he moderated two panel dis- 
cussions celebrating the 20th anniver- 
sary of the founding of The Open Thea- 
ter. The Jan. 25 New York Times pub- 
lished an article of his about the theater. . 


Lawrence McDonald, professor of 
clarinet, performed Mozart’s clarinet 
concerto ona classical clarinet Feb. 4in 
Jordan Hall, Boston. It was the first 
performance of that work on that in- 
strument in modern times and the Bos- 
ton Globe reviewer called McDonald a 
“distinguished clarinetist.” McDonald 
participated in a concert in November 
with the Mozartean Players at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. In February 
he joined the Music from Aston Magna 
group in a Merkin Concert Hall pre- 
miere performance of Beethoven's sep- 
tet, opus 20, on original instruments. 


Milton Yinger, professor of sociology 
and anthropology, was on leave during 
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the second semester and gave two pap- 
ers. At a conference in Los Angeles in 
March he talked on “Thinking about 
Assimilation: the American Experi- 
ence.” The conference, sponsored by the 
Urban Institute, considered the proba- 
ble situation of Mexican-Americans 
during the next two decades. In May, 
Yinger joined participants from several 
countries at a conference in Oxford, 
England, on “Theories and Ethnic and 
Race Relations.” His paper showed 
“how rather sharp theoretical arguments 
result from the fact that various scho- 
lars are looking at different parts of the 
elephant.” He said he tried to avoid say- 
ing which scholars think the elephant is 
“very much like a snake—or wall or fan 
or rope.” 


Robert Shannon ’71, associate pro- 
fessor of piano, made his New York 
debut March I5 at Carnegie Recital 
Hall. 


Joseph Schwartz, professor of piano 
and department chairman, gave a solo 
recital Jan. 29 at Merkin Concert Hall. 
It was his first New York appearance in 
several years. 


Richard Miller, professor of singing, 
has been elected to the American Acad- 
emy of Teachers of Singing. Member- 
ship is limited to 40. 


Gerald Crawford, associate professor 
of singing, was bass soloist in Verdi’s 
Requiem, conducted by Franz Allers at 
SUNY Potsdam April 28 and 29. 


Miles Mauney "47, associate profes- 
sor of piano, and his wife, Dorothy, 
teacher of violin, gave concerts at Chris- 
topher Newport College in Newport 
News, Va., and at Lenoir Rhyne College 
and Gardner Webb College in North 
Carolina in March. 


Frances Walker °45, professor of pi- 
ano, has given recitals this year at the 
Jamaican School of Music in Kingston, 
where she also led a workshop, and at 
Wayne State University, where she will 
conduct master classes this summer. 
She was a participant in March in the 
Marsh Series at Memorial Hall in Cin- 
cinnati. 


Grover A. Zinn Jr., professor of reli- 
gion and department chairman, has 
been elected councillor of the Medieval 
Academy of America. He will be on 
leave under a Curriculum Development 
Fellowship from Oberlin College in the 
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spring semester of 1985 to do research 
and consultation to develop courses in 
the area of “popular religion in Chris- 
tianity.” 


Robert E. Warner, professor of phys- 
ics, has a $20,335 grant from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation in support of 
his research entitled “Nuclear Reaction 
Studies at Low and Intermediate Ener- 
gies.” This is the second year of a three- 
year continuing grant. 


Dean of Students George Langeler 
made a presentation April 10 at the 
American College Personnel Associa- 
tion meetings in Baltimore on the topic 
“campus mediation service: an innova- 
tive approach to dispute resolution in 
the university community.” 


James Lubetkin ’64, Oberlin’s direc- 
tor of college relations since 1971, has 
resigned to take up a new position as 
senior account executive at Edward 
Howard & Co., a public relations firm 
in Cleveland. 


Robert J. Panos, associate director of 
special services and assistant dean of 
developmental services, is president this 
year of the Oberlin Kiwanis Club. 


Richard W. McDaniel, director of 
security, is president this year of the 
Ohio College Security Association, an 
organization founded in 1970 that is 
comprised of representatives of more 
than 40 institutions of higher education. 


Carl W. Bewig ’62, director of admis- 
sions, was recently elected to a three- 
year term on the executive committee of 
the Midwest Regional Assembly of the 
College Board. 


Clyde A. Holbrook, emeritus Dan- 
forth Professor of religion, is the author 
of an essay on “Jonathan Edwards on 
Self-Identity and Original Sin” in the 
Winter 1984 issue of the scholarly jour- 
nal, The 18th Century: Theory and In- 
terpretation. His book The Iconoclastic 
Deity: Biblical Images of God will be 
published later this year by Bucknell 
Press. 


Ellen Johnson ’33, emeritus professor 
of art and honorary curator of modern 
art at Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
gave the convocation address of the 
annual meeting of the College Art As- 
sociation Feb. 23-26 in Toronto. Her 
address was entitled: “Are These All 
Originals?” 


Haskell lectures 


Peter R. Ackroyd, the Samuel David- 
son Professor (emeritus) of Old Testa- 
ment Studies at the University of Lon- 
don and one of Britain’s most distin- 
guished Biblical scholars, delivered the 
1984 Haskell Lecture Series April 29- 
May 3 on the theme, “A Subject People: 
Judah under Persian Rule.” 

The three lectures covered the period 
of the Sixth Century B.C.E. through the 
Fourth Century B.C.E.; this time span 
represents the return of the Jewish peo- 
ple to their Promised Land, the reestab- 
lishment of the Temple and its worship 
and the establishment of a Jewish State. 
The roots of what we uderstand as mod- 
ern Judaism were first formed at this 
time, which also saw the gradual emer- 
gence of the synagogue. 


Dean Memorial Lecture 


Elizabeth E. Bailey, dean of the gradu- 
ate school of industrial administration 
at Carnegie-Mellon University, gave the 
second Joel Dean Memorial Lecture- 
ship May 3 in the main lounge of Wilder 
Hall on the subject: “Deregulation, 
Competition and Economic Survival: 
What Is Happening to the Airlines.” 

Prior to the lecture Ms. Bailey pres- 
ented the Joel Dean Prize in Economics 
to Henry Willmore ’84 of Satellite 
Beach, Fla. 

Dean Bailey teaches economics, in- 
dustrial administration and public pol- 
icy and she was vice chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board from 1981 to 
1983 after appointment as commissioner 
in 1977. She blamed the financial trou- 
bles of some of the major airlines on 
“bad luck” and their own mistakes. 

“Before deregulation,” she said, “If 
an airline was faltering badly, there was 
a forced merger with another airline, 
but with deregulation, the airline files 
for bankruptcy.” She concluded that 
the differences “aren’t cause for going 
back to regulation.” 

The Joel Dean Lectureship was 
funded a year ago by the Joel Dean 
Foundation of Bethesda, Md., and lec- 
tures are to be given over a three-year 
period by distinguished economists in 
the forefront of economic practice who 
will deal with the practical application 
of economic theory to business man- 
agement. 

The foundation has funded the Joel 
Dean Prize since 1976. Dean (1906- 
1979) was an economist who attended 
Oberlin 1924-25 and received the AB 
from Pomona and MBA from Harvard. 


1] 


A plan for Carnegie 


The building and grounds committee of 
the Oberlin College trustees has ap- 
proved in principal a schematic space 
reallocation plan for Carnegie Library, 
the College’s former main library build- 
ing, which has been only partially occu- 
pied since the opening of Mudd Learn- 
ing Center in 1974. 

Under the plan, which was reported 
to the full board at its June 8-9 meeting, 
the Oberlin Public Library would be 
moved from its first floor location to the 
building’s second-floor main reading 
room. The College’s office of financial 
aid would move from Peters Hall to 
what are now the children’s library 
rooms and the registrar’s office would 
be moved from the basement in Peters 
to the adult rooms of the library. The 
back rooms on the second floor of the 
library would become the new location 
of the college’s personnel office, con- 
troller’s office and bursar’s office. These 
now are in the service building. 

The geology department would move 
from Severance Hall to the third floor 
of Carnegie. 

Dayton Livingston, vice president for 
business and finance, emphasized that 
funding for the moves, which include 
extensive remodeling and redecorating 
as well as the installation of air condi- 
tioning, restooms and an elevator, has 
yet to be approved. 

The proposed plan has been agreed to 
unanimously by the library trustees, 
chaired by Dorothy Luciano, who told 
the college committee that although the 
Public Library would not have sought 
the move on its own, it supported the 
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trustee committee’s concept. The public 
library will gain an additional 1,000 
square feet of space if and when the 
move is completed. 

The building was erected in 1908 at an 
initial cost of $155,000, a large portion 
of which was given by philanthropist 
Andrew Carnegie, in whose honor it 
was named. Contrary to popular belief, 
Carnegie did not stipulate that the col- 
lege had to provide space for a public 
library. In soliciting Carnegie’s gift, 
President Henry C. King volunteered to 
build a joint public-college library and 
he probably was encouraged to make 
the promise because the public had been 
permitted to use Spear Library anyway. 

In 1947 City Council formally separ- 
ated the municipal library from the col- 
lege in order to get tax support for the 
library although the college continued 
to furnish rooms, utilities, custodial and 
accounting services and cataloging ser- 
vices at no charge. 


Election results 


The Class of 1984 has nominated Adam 
Isidore and Linda Lipkin as candidates 
for the 1984 class trustee. Final ballot- 
ing, in which the classes of 1983, 1984 
and 1985 will participate, will occur in 
September. 

Melvin Thornton has been elected 
president of the Class of 1985. Mark 
Sanders is vice president and Gilliam 
Ahlgren is secretary-treasurer. 

Alumni officers for the Class of 1984, 
who will serve until the first cluster 
reunion in 1990, are Lisa Ridley, presi- 
dent, and Jimmy Lee Logan, vice presi- 
dent. 


Preliminary drawing by Clark & Post, 
architects, shows how the renovated 
public library might look in the second 
floor reading room. 


Fulbright scholars 


Five members of the Class of 1984 have 
Fulbright scholarships for the academic 
year 1984-85, Haskell Thomson ’58, 
professor of organ and campus Ful- 
bright representative has announced. 

Claire Colby, who received the BMus 
in voice and BA in German, has a teach- 
ing assistantship in West Germany. She 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa and Pi 
Kappa Lambda. 

Amanda Hirsch, who received the 
BA in philosophy and BMus in viola, 
will study philosophy in Austria. 

Kenneth Kletzien, who received the 
BMus in December, won the Arthur 
Dann Piano Competition in 1983 and 
the Conservatory’s 1982-83 concerto 
competition. He presented a concert 
tour of several midwestern cities this 
spring. He will do graduate work in 
piano in West Germany. 

Annneli Oberman, who received the 
BA in philosophy, will study at the Uni- 
versity of Munster in West Germany. 

Katherine Anne Powell, BA with an 
individual major in comparative litera- 
ture and theater, will go to Norway to 
translate literature. She is the daughter 
of David and Margaret (Sealock) 
Powell, both ’58. 


Mellon fellows 


Four 1984 graduates have won Mellon 
fellowships in the humanities, making 
Oberlin one out of only nine schools in 
the nation to produce four or more 
winners and the only school in the 
midwest to produce more than one. 

Each will receive $7,500 in cash, plus 
tuition and fees at any graduate school 
in the U.S. or Canada during 1984-85. 

The Oberlinians are English majors 
Alison Case, Shawn Rosenheim, An- 
thony Stocks and Amy Folsom. Folsom 
also majored in music history at the 
Conservatory. She will pursue a gradu- 
ate degree in musicology, the others 
plan graduate study in English. 

Marcia Colish, professor of history 
and Mellon campus representative, said 
competition was stiffer this year than 
last, when Oberlin nominated ten stu- 
dents and won two awards. This year 
Oberlin nominated only six. 
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Fred and Frau coloring book 


Roasting college presidents is not new. 
In the Middle Ages they were hanged in 
effigy and in the 1960s they were besieg- 
ed in their offices. But in Oberlin in 
May, prior to the invasion of the presi- 
dent’s office on the first day of final 
exams, parody seemed to have replaced 
picketing and President S. Frederick 
Starr and his wife, Christina, became 
immortalized in a paper doll coloring 
book. 

Titled Fred and Frau, the 12-page 
publication was on sale May 5 through 
the May 27 commencement. 

The student and two recent graduates 
who produced the first printing (200 
copies) think Starr is a “legend in the 
making” at Oberlin and were inspired to 
do the book by the “unique character” 
of the new president, whom they find to 
be “charming, personable, colorful and 
stylish.” The three creators are Jackie 
Ford and Ann Ostro, both’83, and illus- 
trator Ken Rubotzky ’85, who is editor- 
ial cartoonist for the Oberlin Review. 

Designed to be a good-humored but 
pointed spoof of the president, the book 
is arunning pun on the persona of Starr. 
Also parodied is his wife, Christina, 
who has danced with several national 
ballet companies and is assistant profes- 
sor of German. 

Indicative of the “Fred and Frau” 
contents is the cover, which replaces the 
dour couple of Grant Wood’s “Ameri- 
can Gothic” painting. Replacing the 
pitchfork is an equally prominent clari- 
net—a pre-1925 instrument once be- 
longing to jazz great Johnny Dodds. 
The backdrop is Finney Chapel. 

On the heavy-stock back cover are 
stand-up figures of the Starrs—she ina 
ballet stance and leotards and he in 
undershirt, boxer shorts with hammer- 
and-sickle motif, and clarinet. Each doll 
wears a five-point star, which is repli- 
cated on three sets of matching ensem- 
bles to be worn “at school,” while “keep- 
ing fit” and “in the limelight.” 

An added feature of Fred and Frau is 
AN A-MAZING GAME, depicting Starr’s 
trek through a gantlet of 28 Oberlin 
campus and town hazards. The object is 
to help the president find his way home 
without crossing any of the lines that are 
sketched on an Oberlin grid. Titles for 
the obstacles include “caught in co-op 
food fight,” “falls asleep at faculty meet- 
ing,” “engulfed by Chinese dragon at 
Asia House festival,” “mired in Mudd” 
and “contemplates fitness trail but re- 
calls pressing appointment.” 

Upon learning that the coloring book 
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was being produced, Starr was “be- 
mused and intrigued” by the “zany idea.” 
When he saw the first copy he was “‘ab- 
solutely delighted.” 

Ford is news director at Radio Sta- 
tion WOBL. As an undergraduate she 
spent three semesters at Harvard where 
she was news director of Harvard radio 
and producer of semiannual parody 
news programs. Ostro is from London, 
England, and is circulation supervisor 
at the art library. This fall she will teach 
English at the Hamden School in New 
Haven. 

The book is on sale at the Co-Op 
Bookstore for $3.75 postpaid. 


Speeches in Cleveland 


President Starr discussed “Ideology and 
Music in the U.S.S.R.” during a pre- 
concert lecture sponsored by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra April 6 in the Severance 
Chamber Music Hall in Cleveland. The 
lecture was free to all ticketholders 
attending the evening performance of a 
program featuring Mossolov’s “The 
Iron Foundry,” Tchaikovsky’s “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” Rachmaninoff’s Pi- 
ano Concert No. 3 and Stravinsky’s 
Suites No. | and 2 for small orchestra. 

On May 4 President Starr discussed 
“U.S.-Soviet Relations: Any Grounds 
for Optimism?” as part of the First Fri- 
day series presented by The Temple 
Branch in Beachwood. A question and 
answer period followed the address, 
which was free and open to the public. 

Four days later Starr discussed “The 
Limits of Chernenko’s Power and What 
They Mean for the U.S.” at the Bond 
Court Hotel in Cleveland as the first 
speaker of the Spring Institute on For- 
eign Policy, jointly sponsored by the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs 
and the National Strategy Information 
Center. The institute’s theme was “The 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R.: Co-existence 
and Survival.” Other speakers were 


Robert Kaiser, associate editor of the 
Washington Post, and Walter Stoessel 
Jr., former deputy secretary of state and 
former ambassador to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the Soviet Union 
and Poland. 

Starr said the Soviet Union has so 
many problems that the U.S. can and 
should pursue agreements by negotiat- 
ing from a position of strength. He told 
Harry Stainer of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer that “many of the apocalyptic 
problems of the Soviet Union appearing 
in print over the past 10 years failed to 
exist in reality.” 

“They represented wishful thinking,” 
he continued, “but there are other seri- 
ous problems that make the Soviets 
indecisive and lacking in a clear policy. 
The implications are that the U.S. could 
enter into talks with them in such areas 
of mutual interest as arms limitations 
and atmospheric pollution.” He pointed 
out that most of the problems are not 
immense but that they lead to weakness. 

These problems include Chernenko’s 
age (72) and poor health, his close ties to 
the late Leonid Brezhnev, which led to 
his being surrounded by Brezhnev’s 
aides and policies; isolationism, reflect- 
ed in the absence of any major power as 
an ally; a guns-and-butter problem for 
the economy and a long series of for- 
eign-relations failures. 

Although opposed to foreign aid, the 
Soviets have had to give such aid to 
Poland. They have failed to reach an 
accommodation with Iran. The groups 
leading revolution in Central America 
have been outside the Communist par- 
ties. 

Also, he said, the Soviets failed in 
Africa to prevent surrounding Marxist 
states from reaching agreements with 
South Africa. They have lost their initi- 
ative with China and the Pacific Basin 
countries, and they are pinned down in 
Afghanistan. 

The May-June issue of Technology 
Review, edited at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, carried a nine- 
page article adapted from “Technology 
and Freedom in the U.S.S.R.,” the 
paper Starr delivered last December at 
the Smithsonian Institution (TAPPAN 
SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Winter 1984). 


Jazz ensemble records 


“Alive and Well” (SOS 1029) and “Up- 
town Jazz” (SOS 1055), the LP records 
of Fred Starr and the Louisiana Reper- 
tory Jazz Ensemble, can be ordered for 
$8.98 each from Stomp Off Records, 
Box 342, York, PA 17405. 


Sound of Whiteman 


For the first time since his graduation 
Dick Sudhalter 60 returned to Oberlin 
in April to do what he likes best—play 
the cornet. Noted for doing a number of 
things well, Sudhalter recently resigned 
as the jazz critic for the New York Post 
to concentrate on performing and re- 
cording with his New York-based jazz 
group, the Inter Pares Ensemble. 

In his April 27 appearance at Warner 
Concert Hall, Sudhalter played and 
conducted jazz music originally done by 
the Paul Whiteman Orchestra in the 
1920s. The house was full and students 
seemed to enjoy the concert just as 
much as did those who had _ heard 
Whiteman give concerts. Prof. Kenneth 
Moore conducted and Prof. Sanford 
Margolis played the piano with cross- 
handed virtuosity as students and oth- 
ers performed Gershwin’s 1927 arran- 
gement of Rhapsody in Blue (commis- 
sioned by Whiteman in 1924). 

In most pieces, Sudhalter took the 
part played by Bix Beiderbecke, the top 
cornetist who died in 1942 and about 
whom he co-authored Bix: Man and 
Legend. In 1960-1975, Sudhalter was a 
UPI correspondent in London, Ger- 
many and Belgrade.— Marc Singer 85 


Premier performance 


The world premiere of Assistant Profes- 
sor Daniel Asia’s “Pines Songs,” which 
he was commissioned to compose for 
the College’s 1983 sesquicentennial cel- 
ebration, were featured in a faculty 
chamber music concert May 101n Kulas 
Recital Hall. 

The musicians included the Oberlin 
Woodwind Quintet (Robert Willough- 
by, flute; Sara Watkins, oboe; Law- 
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rence McDonald, clarinet, and Kenneth 
Moore, bassoon), guest artist Anne 
Pearson, French horn; Asst. Prof. Mar- 
lene Ralis-Rosen, soprano; Prof. San- 
ford Margolis, pianoforte, and Robert 
Spano ’84, piano. 


Church music symposium 


During Winter Term the organ depart- 
ment offered a four-week symposium 
on “Church Music and Its Context.” 

Sunday vesper services were offered 
at Christ Episcopal Church, Fairchild 
Chapel and the First Church in Oberlin. 
Gerre Hancock, described by the Wash- 
ington Post as “one of the first true 
giants in today’s organ world,” gave a 
concert Jan. 24in Warner Concert Hall. 
He is organist and master of the choris- 
ters at St. Thomas Church in New York 
City and known particularly for organ 
improvisation. 

Arnold Klukas, assistant professor of 
the history of art and associatie priest at 
Christ Church, explored the historical 
and cultural context of church music 
through twice weekly lectures on church 
art and architecture and their relation- 
ship to liturgy and the performing arts. 

Donald Saliers, professor of theology 
and worship at the Candler School of 
Theology of Emory University, and W. 
Thomas Smith, executive director of 
the Hymn Society of America and or- 
ganist and choir master of Christ 
Church, Springfield, also took part. 

Oberlin faculty participants were 
Daniel Moe, professor of choral con- 
ducting; Garth Peacock °51, professor 
of organ; Steven Plank, assistant pro- 
fessor of music history; Grover Zinn, 
professor of religion, and Prof. Haskell 
Thomson’S58, department chairman and 
coordinator of the symposium. 


Dick Sudhalter plays the Bix Beiderbecke solo cornet spots 
in the performance using the Paul Whiteman arrangements. 


NSF fellowships 


Three graduating seniors and two 1982 
graduates are among 540 scholars who 
received graduate fellowships for 1984- 
85 from the National Science Founda- 
tion. The fellowships include tuition 
and astipend for three years of full-time 
study. 

Laurel Appel ’84 received her recog- 
nition in the field of biochemistry, Mark 
Hanisch 84 won his in applied mathe- 
matics and Henry Willmore ’84 won his 
in economics. 

Berkley Lynch’82 wona fellowship in 
biochemistry and Stephanie Porter won 
hers in molecular biology. In addition, 
David Bermudes ’82 was one of 60 stu- 
dents in the nation to receive an NSF 
minority graduate fellowship. 


Danforth inauguration 


Two lectures inaugurating Larry D. 
Shinn as Danforth Professor of Reli- 
gion were held April 5. 

Malcolm Diamond, Danforth Pro- 
fessor of Religion at Princeton, dis- 
cussed “Moralism and Morality: The 
Perils of Prophetic Passion” at 4:30 
p.m. and Prof. Shinn spoke at 8:30 p.m. 
on “Shadows on our Cave’s Wall: Per- 
spectives on Religious Conversion.” 


William Carlos Williams Festival 


To celebrate the 100th birthday of a 
founding father of contemporary Amer- 
ican poetry— William Carlos Williams 
—Oberlin’s creative writing program 
presented writers Paul Mariani, Made- 
line De Frees and David St. John ina 
William Carlos Williams Festival Feb. 3 
and 4 in King 306. 

Mariani, author of English at U. 
Mass., Amherst, lectured on “hitherto 
unexplored aspects of Williams’ life and 
work.” He is the author of the definitive 
biography of Williams, William Carlos 
Williams: A New World Naked (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1981). 

De Frees, St. John and Peter Schmidt 
75, professor of English at Swarthmore 
and an associate editor of the William 
Carlos Williams Review, held a panel 
discussion. There was a birthday party 
in Rice Lounge and the artists. who 
shared a joint residency, read and dis- 
cussed their favorite Williams poems. 
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Trade and investment with Asia 


When 120 officers of corporations in- 
terested in China trade attended a con- 
ference in Oberlin in 1982 (U.S.-CHINA 
RELATIONS: A VIEW FROM OBERLIN, 
Autumn 1982) they were told that 
American business had overcome the 
initial disappointment of U.S.-China 
trade following the reopening of rela- 
tions between the two countries in 1979. 

One of the businessmen who indi- 
cated that establishment of trust was 
most important in dealing with the Chi- 
nese was Herbert W. Kaatz’58, a prom- 
inent Elyria, Ohio, entrepreneur ever 
since his graduation from Oberlin. 

Kaatz and his partners have spent the 
past five years building the Great Wall 
Hotel of Beijing (Peking), China’s first 
Western-style luxury hotel. Its 
grand opening is scheduled for June 20 
but its lavish surroundings were used by 
Premier Zhao Ziyung to entertain Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Reagan on April 28. 

The hotel has 22 stories and 1,007 
rooms and it is patterned after the Hyatt 
Regency in Dallas, whose architect, 
Walton Becket, is a partner of Kaatz. 
The same building could have been built 
in the U.S. for $60-$70 million, but it 
cost the Kaatz group $75 million. This 
was because of the myriad of cultural 
and technical barriers that had to be 
solved. The Chinese insisted ona below- 
ground bomb shelter, for example, and 
a cistern capable of supplying 3,000 
people with water for a year. 

The Americans found themselves 
caught ina web of making new laws and 
trying to do things for which no laws 
had been written. There had to be a 
massive job of teaching the Chinese the 
western world’s ways of construction. 

Kaatz noted that the Chinese have a 
strong sense of virtue, ethics, moral 
behavior and human relations between 
people of good faith. He finds them 
canny and sharp in business and totally 
lacking of a“ Yankee trader” viewpoint. 
Their terms were that the Kaatz group 
would own and operate the hotel for 
only ten years and then get out. The 
Americans were obliged to supply all 
the financing at a guaranteed 7.75 per- 
cent interest rate regardless of the cost 
of the money. They also had to agree 
that the staff would be transitional to 
all-Chinese by the end of the third year. 

It is a 51-49 percent venture and 
Kaatz thinks revenues will be about $1 
billion for the decade his group owns 
and operates the hotel. 

Last autumn Oberlin hosted a second 
conference on U.S. trade and invest- 
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ment in Asia. This time the focus was on 
trade between the U.S. and the five 
countries that are members of the Asso- 
ciation of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN). The conference was jointly 
sponsored by Oberlin College, the 
Shansi Memorial Association and the 
international division of the AmeriTrust 
Co. and supported in part by a grant 
from the Cleveland Foundation. The 
discussion topic was: “ASEAN: Is the 
Reality as Good as the Myth?” 

Anthony C. Albrecht °52, deputy as- 
sistant secretary of state for economic 
affairs, declared that the reality is better 
than the myth and, at the moment, “the 
ballgame is in the Pacific.” Stable polit- 
ical and economic systems, extensive 
human resources and a minimum of 
barriers to foreign trade and investment 
mean that trade between the U.S. and 
the ASEAN countries will continue to 
grow. The five countries, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Singapore, the Philippines 
and Thailand, have a population of 277 
million (roughly equal to that of the 
European Economic Community) and 
are already America’s fifth largest trad- 
ing partner. They have the fastest-grow- 
ing economies in the world today, aver- 
aging over 10% for the past eight years. 

Albrecht cautioned, however, that 
the traditional Eurocentric outlook of 
the U.S., coupled with threats of protec- 
tionism in foreign trade and possible 
interruptions in the flow of lending 
from U.S. banks because of unwar- 
ranted caution over the political out- 
look of the region, could dim the other- 
wise very favorable picture. He added, 
“It is very important to remain calm 
during economic instability and to take 
a longer-term view.” 

Gayl Ness, professor of sociology at 
U-Michigan and director of the Insti- 
tute for Population Studies there, saida 
survey in the Philippines showed that 
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the U.S. was both the most trusted 
country and the one most preferred as a 
business partner. 

John Purcell, vice president of Good- 
year International, advised: “Do your 
homework, because you can be sure the 
Japanese are doing theirs.” 

His excellency Zain Azraai, ambas- 
sador of Malaysia to the U.S., who also 
represented the ASEAN nations at the 
conference, spoke in a similar vein and 
stressed the need for a sympathetic 
understanding of the market area. He 
pointed out that the pervasiveness of 
Islam in the culture of Malaysia is a 
significant factor in economic develop- 
ment and therefore for potential foreign 
investors. He commented that Malaysia 
has little press coverage in the U.S. pre- 
cisely because it features none of the 
political and financial upheavals that 
attract attention. “No part of the Third 
World is more stable or more commit- 
ted to free markets and democratic 
principles, and no part of the Third 
World welcomes relationships with the 
U.S. more,” he said. 

Gregory Millman, associate editor of 
Business International, discussed select- 
ing competent distributors for U-S. 
products and the formation of joint ven- 
ture companies. Participants were also 
made aware of the difficulties facing 
U.S. business. Leroy Laroche, deputy 
vice president of the Asia section of the 
Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, listed five: the strength of the 
U.S. dollar, lack of support from the 
ASEAN nations for private sector busi- 
ness deals, U.S. shipping requirements, 
lack of mixed credits and U:S. anti- 
corruption legislation. Millman pointed 
out that Indonesia’s practice of counter- 
trade could work against ASEAN’s 
reputation among U.S. business con- 
cerns, especially if other ASEAN na- 
tions adopted this policy. 

Dr. Amnuay Viravan, director of the 
Bangkok Bank, gave the evening ban- 
quet address. He contended that the 
ASEAN nations were the best invest- 
ment U.S. business could make in a 
world of financial gloom. George Ste- 
phens, vice president of Parker Han- 
nifin Corp., said it is simply a fact that 
the area will be the single greatest 
growth area in the world economy vor 
the coming years. In 1979 Herbert Kaatz 
and his partner, C.B. Sung, decided it 
was time to “harvest” their Elyria firm, 
Airborne Manufacturing Co., so they 
sold it to Parker Hannifin and formed a 
company to bring together U.S. com- 
panies wanting a presence in China, and 
the appropriate Chinese organizations. 
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Manufacturing 
will go the way 
we have seen 
agriculture go 


y assignment is to speak about 
IY cransine economic and social 

circumstances during the next 
50 years and how they may impact on 
the lives of individuals, on society and 
especially on the role of higher educa- 
tion. Looking into the future as faras 50 
years isan absolutely safe activity. When 
the time comes, no one will remember 
what you have said, and in any case 
many of those present—including the 
speaker—will very likely not be around. 

One cannot speak about long-term 
projections in the mid-1980s without re- 
calling George Orwell’s novel 1984, pub- 
lished in 1949. Fortunately, it has turned 
out to be a very bad forecast, at least as 
far as most of the world is concerned. 
We are not under constant surveillance, 
and independent thought has not been 
squelched. If anything the contrary. But 
such projections serve as a cautionary 
tale, a warning of how things might go if 
we are not vigilant and do not take cor- 
rective or averting action. 

On these notes of high confidence, let 
me start down the treacherous path of 
long-term projection. My first observa- 
tion is that by the year 2030 manufactur- 
ing employment in the U.S. will have 
fallen to less than 10 percent of the labor 
force. Manufacturing output in con- 
trast, will continue to rise. Manufactur- 
ing will go the way of agriculture. Today 
we feed ourselves and have large export- 
able food surpluses with only 3/4 per- 
cent of the labor force. Fifty years from 
now we will not only feed ourselves but 
also supply ourselves with all our other 
material needs—goods—with barely 
more than 10 percent of the labor force. 

Will that not lead to terrific problems 
of unemployment? The answer is no, for 
three reasons. First, the rate of growth 
of the labor force will decline sharply 
over this period, from 14 percent a year 
now to approximately no growth at all 
in the middle of the next century. We 
will never again—the census bureau 
demographers tell us—have four mil- 
lion births a year, as we did in 1960. On 
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by Richard N. Cooper 56 


Increased leisure will 
increase the demand for a 
higher education as a con- 
sumption good: developing 
countries will be developed 


existing conventions regarding retire- 
ment and participation rates, the labor 
force as a share of the population will 
decline by about 5 percentage points. 
The problem in the long future is more 
likely to be a shortage than a surplus of 
labor in the American economy. This 
suggests to me, incidentally, a need to 
look much more closely at our immigra- 
tion policy, with a view to admitting 
many more healthy adults from around 
the world than we now do. (Admitting 
more immigrants, which tend to be aged 
20-40, will improve the age structure of 
the population, will augment the size 
and flexibility of the labor force, will 
help relieve the much publicized pres- 
sures on the social security system, and 
not incidentally will give greater oppor- 
tunities to people from around the world 
whose native environment is not so con- 
ducive to optimal human development.) 

Second, we will take part of the tre- 
mendous potential increase in real in- 
come that the higher productivity per- 
mits in the form of greater leisure. The 
average working week will decline 
sharply, to perhaps an average of 25 
hours, compared with 35 hours today. 
(This projection implies a slight acceler- 
ation of past trends in our preference for 
leisure over work, on the assumption 
that as incomes grow we will increas- 
ingly want greater freedom for using our 
time as we see fit.) Moreover, with cheap 
information transfer, many jobs can be 
performed at home. We will have a new 


form of the putting out system. Of 
course, some of this “leisure” may be de- 
voted to working at second jobs, espe- 
cially if, as suggested above, the labor 
market is tight and the work can be done 
at home. Cheap information transfer 
into the home will also permit acquisi- 
tion or updating of skills while on the 
job, so to speak. 

Retirement ages may also be increased 
voluntarily as longevity increases—an 
increase that is projected at about five 
years over the next 50 years, from 78 to 
83 for women, and this may even be an 
understatement because of impressive 
improvements in health care and disease 
prevention. On both counts, our partici- 
pation in work will become more flexi- 


ble than it is now, with greater variety in 


length of working life and in length of 
actual working week than typically oc- 
curs at present. But these extensions will 
be largely out of clear preference be- 
tween work and leisure rather than out 
of necessity to earn additional income. 

Third and most important, greater 
longevity and greater leisure will spawn 
a great increase in demand for new activ- 
ities, especially those catering to leisure. 
This will include post secondary educa- 
tion. Over 85 percent of the labor force 
in 2030 will be engaged in what we now 
somewhat inaccurately call “services,” 
that is to say, health and educational 
services, retail and wholesale trade, 
maintenance and repair services, bank- 
ing and other financial services, and gov- 
ernmental services—or, as some prefer 
to think of them, governmental harass- 
ments. 

Education has always had a special 
position in the U.S. It has been and has 
been seen as the principal vehicle for 
providing equality of opportunity and 
reward based on achievement. At the 
same time, college is a period of fun and 
enjoyment for young adults. It is a pe- 
riod of maturation in many areas, not 
just intellectual. Higher education in the 
U.S. thus offers a distinctive combina- 
tion of investment and consumption, to 
use economists’ terms. With greater lei- 
sure, a higher proportion of education 
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will be for consumption, as older indi- 
viduals satisfy their intellectual restless- 
ness by “going back to college”. In short, 
while demographic factors will reduce 
the demand for conventional college as 
investment in a career, increased leisure 
will raise demand for a higher education 
as a consumption good. 

But will colleges as we currently know 
them be suitable for providing this ser- 
vice? No doubt much of the increased 
demand for education will be satisfied 
by interactive home computers, which 
can easily provide answers to questions 
concerning how to fill out tax forms, 
and permit people to review their math 
or brush up ona language. But my guess 
is that this activity will not be considered 
sufficient. There will still be a demand 
for classroom instruction, especially ina 
context in which higher education is 
considered a consumption good. Part of 
that consumption is the social contact 
with others—both teacher and other 
students—who share an interest in the 
subject matter. It has always been true 
that much of the real learning takes 
place in discussing with other students 
the material presented in the classroom 
and assignments, over coffee and in 
other casual but serious conversation. 
That role is less easily performed by in- 
teractive computers, even as they may 
evolve in the next 50 years. 

Will colleges be flexible enough to 
meet the changing pattern of demand? 
As with all human institutions, some 
will and some will not. Because of the 
sharp decline in the birth rate, we can be 
confident that there will be far fewer 
four-year colleges as we know them 20 
years from now than there are now. But 
some will survive as institutions on the 
existing pattern because of their out- 
standing qualities or location; others 
will survive by adapting their offerings 
to the new demands for education as 
consumption or for mid-life retraining. 
The opportunities will be especially great 
for schools in urban areas, but even to- 
day a number of colleges are supple- 
menting their incomes by offering a new 
kind of summer camp to senior citizens, 
and more of that will occur. 


I have focused so far on the U.S. But this 
country is embedded in a global net- 
work of strategic, economic and increas- 
ingly also cultural and psychological in- 
terdependence with other countries and 
peoples. What can we say about the rest 
of the world in the next 50 years? The 
most salient point is that many of what 
we today call developing countries will 
grow rapidly and will “graduate” into 
the ranks of developed countries. We 
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have learned how to do it. Developing 
countries as a group grew 5 percent a 
year during the 1960s, exceeding their 
U.N. target for the First Development 
Decade, and they grew nearly 6 percent 
a year during the economically turbulent 
1970s. The averages, of course, conceal 
wide diversity in experience among 
countries. But these are historically un- 
precedented rates of growth, and if 
cumulated over 40 or 50 years they im- 
ply great change in both absolute in- 
come levels and in income levels relative 
to those in today’s developed countries. 
The U.S. share of gross world product 
will decline from somewhat above one 
quarter today to less than one-sixth in 
2030. The U.S. will still be the largest 
single national economy—except in the 
unlikely event that the Europeans over- 
come their continuing inhibitions and 
actually form a European nation—but it 
will no longer have the dominant posi- 
tion that it does today, much less that of 
30 years ago. This relative decline will 
not be because the U.S. is doing badly, 
but because others, often buoyed by our 
example, will have done well. 

Of course, all of this growth will not 
be reflected in correspondingly higher 
incomes per person. Unlike the devel- 
oped countries of today, where popula- 
tion growth has greatly slowed, the de- 
veloping countries are still experiencing 
enormously rapid population growth 
despite some recent declines in birth 
rates. In terms of population, Europe 
will return to being merely the north- 
west corner of the Eurasian continent by 
the middle of the next century, as it was 
before its rapid growth in population in 
the 19th century. Population growth 
will decline with growing incomes, but it 
could decline even more with concerted 
action. We can do nothing about a dou- 
bling of the world’s population to 
around nine billion—assuming as I have 
been doing that there is no cataclysmic 
war—but we can prevent a tripling of 
the world’s population, which might 
otherwise take place in the 22nd cen- 
tury, by making widely available family 
planning information and techniques. 
Where such information is available, 
there has often been remarkable re- 
sponse. The relatively modest sums re- 
quired to make such information uni- 
versally available in the increasing 
number of countries that desire family 
planning programs is perhaps the best 
investment we can make today on behalf 
of our great-grandchildren. 

On the time scale I am considering, I 
believe that growth in population and 
incomes will not press seriously against 


limited natural resources, or even 
against food supplies, although they will 
press seriously against the environment 
and against human institutions. In the 
long run, we need only brainpower and 
energy to satisy all of mankind’s mate- 
rial needs. Energy is limited in supply in 
the medium run, over the next quarter 
century. But with respect to energy, un- 
like other natural resources, the earth is 
not a closed, finite system. It absorbs 
and re-radiates to space enormous 
amounts of energy every year. A system- 
atic application of brainpower can har- 
ness this energy and convert it into the 
diverse forms necessary to satisfy all our 
material needs. 


Herein lies the quiet revolutionary char- 
acter of American colleges and universi- 
ties. While they uphold our traditions 
and values and appear as conservative 
pillars of society, sometimes even 
stodgy, they also break new paths in 
ideas and in control over nature. 
Through systematic exploration, they 
convert low value materials into high 
value ones. I take examples from three 
institutions with which I have been as- 
sociated. It was Prof. Benjamin Silliman 
of Yale who in the 1850s first refined 
that gooey, nuisance substance Penn- 
sylvania rock oil into kerosene, capable 
of replacing increasingly scarce whale 
oil as a source of illumination, and there- 
by laying the basis for the internal com- 
bustion engine, and hence for auto- 
mobiles and aircraft. It was Charles 
Martin Hail (Class of 1885) who un- 
locked aluminum from an otherwise use- 
less substance, bauxite—to be sure, only 
by applying large amounts of energy to 
it. And it was Harvard’s Howard Aiken 
who in 1939 invented the large scale dig- 
ital computer that, in its miniature ver- 
sions, has just begun to revolutionize 
our lives. So in colleges and universities 
we have performed the remarkable feat 
of institutionalizing social and economic 
change, even while upholding society’s 
traditions. 

I will conclude on a somewhat but not 
entirely frivolous note, and with a cau- 
tionary tale. We can ask: to whom will 
the next century belong? By that I mean, 
which nation will emerge as the domi- 
nant psychological and cultural influ- 
ence on the world, strong enough both 
economically and militarily to maintain 
a true autonomy, though not necessarily 
to impose its political will on others. In 
this respect, and allowing ourselves cer- 
tain liberties in the interpretation of his- 
tory, we can say that the 15th century 
belonged to Italy, or more accurately to 
Venice and Florence. The 16th century 
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belonged to Spain. The 17th century— 
well, half of it anyway—belonged to the 
Netherlands. The 18th century belonged 
to France. The 19th century belonged to 
Britain, and the 20th century clearly be- 
longs to the United States. 

To whom will the 21st century be- 
long? Pessimists fear it will belong to the 
Soviet Union. I very much doubt it. 
They have not learned to match their 
command and control system to the 
complexities intrinsic ina modern, high- 
ly diversified economy, and show no 
signs of moving in the right direction. I 
read recently that the Soviet control sys- 
tem generates 800 billion forms a year— 
that is about 5,000 for every worker in 
the Soviet Union, or nearly 20 a day. 
The IRS has a long way to goto catch up 
with that. Even our ingenuity in making 
high speed computers would be taxed by 
those requirements. Yet apparently there 
is only a glimmer of recognition that 
something is wrong. Or else the Russian 
leaders fear that the necessary decentral- 
ization of economic decisions will lead 
to dangerous thoughts of political 
liberty. 

How about the Chinese? Arnold 
Toynbee suggested that the 21st century 
will belong to them. Maybe the 22nd 
century will belong to the Chinese, but it 
will take them at least that long to 
harness—or should I say release—the 
great human talent that resides in China. 
Every attempt to release it and thereby 
really to harness it for progress and crea- 
tivity will be qualified and hedged by 
fear of social and political upheaval. 

Japan then? Japan has a marvellous 
social cohesion, and a capacity to orga- 
nize production extremely efficiently and 
even imaginatively. But the consensual 
decision making that makes this possi- 
ble also inhibits the development of that 
individuality and personal identity that 
is probably necessary for creative lead- 
ership. 

My candidate is Brazil. It is true that 
Brazil is now experiencing serious eco- 
nomic difficulties. But in the time ho- 
rizon we are considering those will be 
transitory and brief—a minor setback, 
such as the U.S. also experienced from 
time to time in the last century. There is 
an exuberance in Brazil, a frontier spirit 
if you like, a sense of optimism about the 
future, that if all goes well could gener- 
ate the creative activity that would lead 
it toward world psychological and even 
cultural dominance by the end of our 
horizon, 50 years from now. 

But the U.S. is not exactly over the 
hill. There is much energy left in Amer- 
ica. We remain, despite recent concern 
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about our technological lead and other 
expressions of self-doubt, the most in- 
novative of nations and the most open in 
absorbing ideas and developments 
wherever they occur. Our society 1s vi- 
brant, adaptable and open-minded. Why 
cannot we break the historical pattern 
and dominate for two centuries? 

It certainly cannot be ruled out. But 
there is one tendency that could—in- 
deed, if current trends continue, will— 
settle the matter in the negative. It is our 
litigiousness. Americans have a great 
and growing penchant for taking one 
another to court. Despite our passion 
for figures, we lack overall statistics on 
civil suits. Therefore I can only give you 
a rough indication of what has been 
happening. U.S. federal circuit court 
decisions have grown in volume from 
54% million words in 1951 to nearly 22 
million words in 1981, a compound 
growth of 4.75 percent a year. If we ex- 
trapolate that rate for the next 50 years, 
the circuit courts will be writing 220 mil- 
lion words in 2030—even word proces- 
sors will not be adequate to permit the 
existing number of judges to produce 
that volume. The number of civil suits 
entered in federal district courts has 
grown at the same rate, and the number 
of total suits entered in Massachusetts 
courts has grown even more rapidly dur- 
ing the past 30 years. With the constant 
threat of lawsuit, we run the risk of be- 
coming immobilized as a society and 
losing our venturesomeness, not because 
of loss of spirit, but because in a psycho- 
logically crowded society it is not possi- 
ble for anyone to alter position, much 
less the course of events, without meta- 
phorically stepping on someone’s toes, 
unless society as a whole moves in step. 
Yet that is not in the American char- 
acter. 

The supply of lawyers has grown in 
response to demand. With contingency 
fees, I suspect that supply sometimes 
even generates demand. We now have 
over 500,000 members of the bar—far 
and away the highest ratio per capita of 
any country—and are graduating 35,000 
people annually from our law schools. If 
we extrapolate the growth in stock of 
lawyers over the past 30 years to the next 
50 years, we will have 34 million law- 
yers by 2030, nearly twice the number of 
farmers we will then have. 

So here is the ultimate use of our in- 
creased leisure: we can sue one another 
and spend it in court. And the century 
will go to Brazil. Therein lies my cau- 
tionary tale. 


SPREADING THE CALM 
continued from page 8 


of laughter rolling through his office 
door. Time and again he showed the 
knack for soothing raw nerves and 
stroking bruised egos with a deft phrase 
and a puckish smile. When that didn’t 
work, when a whole department or pro- 
gram was at each others’ throats, and his 
as well, the Faculty Councils of the 
1970s resorted more than once to a win- 
ning tactic. They made Bob acting 
chairman ofthe department or program 
in question. Sooner or later people 
would decide to emulate his tact and pa- 
tience, and the calm would spread a little 
farther. Along the way, he came to know 
us all better than anyone else—our foi- 
bles and soft spots, our talents and our 
knots of pride. He has been right about 
us far more often than not. We learned 
that we could disagree with him on ba- 
sics, and say so out loud, and come back 
another day to talk it through some 
more. He has been a man of friendly 
persuasion, and either party could be 
persuaded. All this has been more im- 
portant for us than we sometimes re- 
member to acknowledge. 

Bob Longsworth has been a bracing 
model in other ways as well. In an era of 
academic austerity and hard choices, his 
personal style has served as a beacon in 
the gloom—his transparent-taped horn- 
rims, his antique, broken-peddled bicy- 
cles, his home-made haircuts, his fond- 
ness for ancestral clothing handed down 
across the generations among his Car- 
roll County relatives. Some of us have 
learned to organize our lives around his 
odd sartorial habits. At the end of the 
week he liked to come to work in his best 
bluejeans, and we could calculate: if 
that’s the dean, this must be Saturday. 
His other indulgences also have a cer- 
tain low-budget flair about them—his 
lust for butterscotch milk shakes, for 
example, and machine-stamped Alba- 
nian neckties. Even the lowest-paid un- 
tenured English instructor could look at 
him and say, “There but for the grace of 
God go I.” 

Lyndon Johnson, another country 
boy who relished a well-turned phrase, 
enjoyed explaining back in the 1960s 
why he kept his quarrelling companions 
with him inside the tent rather than kick- 
ing them out. The explanation is proba- 
bly too raw for mixed company, though 
I know Bob would like it. It has to do 
with whether it’s better to get wet inside 
or outside. Let’s just say to him, “Thanks 
to you, the flap is open and the ground is 
dry: welcome back to the tent.” 
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Sesquicentennial 
symposium: blend 


of optimism 
and pessimism 


to serve as moderator for the three 

sessions of the Alumni Symposium 
presented May 28-29, 1983, at the ses- 
quicentennial commencement. The 
speakers—each a distinguished Oberlin 
graduate—were asked to comment on 
some aspect of the theme: “Education 
fora Changing World” and to speculate 
on “The Shape of the Changing World, 
25-50 Years from Now.” What are the 
possible or probable futures of this 
small—and shrinking—planet; and what 
are the implications of these futures for 
education? What will the world be like 
when our grandchildren and our great- 
grandchildren attend Oberlin’s bicen- 
tennial in 2033? 

No one took these sessions as at- 
tempts simply to forecast the future. 
They were exercises in imagination de- 
signed to help us focus on the critical 
issues facing humankind. A major in- 
gredient of that imagination is the rec- 
ognition that the side-effects, the unin- 
tended consequences of changes are 
frequently more powerful than the ex- 
pected and intended changes. It is often 
true that the third or fourth wave or re- 
verberation of a change is the most sig- 
nificant. Perhaps the Rust brothers, by 
creating a practical cotton-picking ma- 
chine in Mississippi in 1939, helped to 
elect Mayor Washington in Chicago in 
1983. Or Kettering’s self-starter for the 
automobile sped the suburbanization of 
cities and, on another road, supported 
the women’s movement. 

While we cannot know the future, we 
can know that it will be different, that to 
plan on the basis of a simple extrapola- 
tion from the past, of “getting back to 
normal,” of strengthening our Maginot 
lines is a recipe for failure—indeed, for 
tragedy. 

Thus the sessions of the Alumni Sym- 
posium described in this issue of the 
OAM are best understood as efforts to 
identify critical issues and to speculate 
about possible futures. In this sense they 
are. part of Oberlin’s continuing “com- 
mencement.” Never was the term more 
appropriate. May we never have a 
“finishment.” 


I was my pleasure and good fortune 
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Study of ‘education for 
a changing world” was 
effort to identify critical 
issues and to speculate 
about possible futures 


As I listened to these interesting and 
wide-ranging talks, two points stood out. 
First,. the commentaries proceeded on 
different levels that we need to keep 
clearly separate, despite their interde- 
pendence: 

1. What are the facts and the trends 
with regard to an issue? One set of facts 
relates to disagreements over values, es- 
pecially over priorities. These disagree- 
ments were, to those of us who were lis- 
teners, among the facts to be considered. 
At the same time they were often affir- 
mations of values to the speakers. That 
suggests the second level of commentary: 


2. What should prevail—in Oberlin’s 
curriculum, in the use of economic re- 
sources, in support for the arts, in ways 
of attempting to resolve conflicts, in the 
structure of Congress? The comments 
ranged over many important issues. 

3. The Question of policy: How can 
we most nearly attain given values under 
the set of conditions (the facts) that 
prevail? 

The discussion was not organized ex- 
plicitly along these lines. It took a little 
agility to leap from one level to another. 
Failure to distinguish them, however, 
would certainly hinder “Education fora 
Changing World.” 

The second point that stood out in my 
mind, thinking of the sessions as a 
whole, was the range of perspectives 
from optimistic to pessimistic. We don’t 
know a great deal about the causes and 
consequences of optimism or pessim- 
ism. Each of us is likely to assume that 
one’s own view comes from a tough- 
minded appraisal of the facts. It follows 
that those who don’t see the world as op- 
timistically or pessimistically as we do 
aren’t thinking very clearly. It may be 
more useful to think about the conse- 
quences. We are often tempted today to 
be categorically pessimistic, because that 
shows how sympathetic we are, how un- 
likely it is that we will be conned by a few 
small gains or lulled to sleep by partial 
success. Pessimism can goad us into ex- 
amining our deepest assumptions. Un- 
qualified pessimism, however, can re- 
duce ability to win allies, to be effective 
politically, to maintain morale, to see 
the full range of changes taking place. 
Perhaps if we listened carefully to the 
speakers at these sessions we can pro- 
duce something of a blend of their 
optimism-pessimism—a blend that will 
allow us to be tough-minded without be- 
ing cynical, hopeful without being 
insensitive. 

As often in human history—but per- 
haps never so poignantly—we are, with 
Matthew Arnold, “wandering between 
two worlds, one dead, the other power- 
less to be born.” From this symposium 
we can renew our hope that Oberlin will 
continue to be the midwife of new edu- 
cational worlds. 
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Education 
has an urgent 


need for 
redirection 


decade has witnessed unprecedented 

progress, especially as tools have be- 
come available to probe the nature of 
individual cells, how and of what they 
are constructed and what causes them 
to function and malfunction. With an 
expanding knowledge of the basic build- 
ing units of life itself, fundamental ques- 
tions are now being addressed as to how 
and why cells age, precisely how they 
change when exposed to a chemical 
substance or physical insult and what 
may protect against the change. A foun- 
dation is being laid for revolutionary 
changes in health and medicine over the 
coming 50 years and, most important, 
the tools for a redirection of focus 
toward prevention of illness and the 
maintenance of a higher quality of life. 
As a privileged observer of the lands- 
cape of biomedical research, I would 
venture to say that for the first time in 
my experience, reasonable expectations 
of scientific breakthroughs exceed the 
most optimistic prognostications of 
America’s leading medical journal, the 
Reader’s Digest. Profound changes in 
the practice of public health and medi- 
cine are a certainty but what these may 
be are not what I propose to discuss. 

Of more fundamental concern to me 
are the individuals who will shape the 
destiny of this and other countries and 
permit or hinder the promise of science 
to be realized. Governing their perfor- 
mance is the education they receive. To- 
day, it seems to me, two vital issues 
indicate an urgent need for redirection 
in education. The first relates to the def- 
inition of the world about which we 
must know and the second, the educa- 
tional process itself. 

For every student to be well and fully 
grounded in the patrimony of his civili- 
zation is the raison detre and funda- 
mental core of the curriculum of a 
liberal education. This, we should, we 
must, value most highly. Definition of 
the nature of that patrimony or of what 
we perceive our civilization to be, how- 


[: public health and medicine, the last 
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by D.A. Henderson °50 


What are we doing to 
prepare students to live in 
a more interdependent 
and heterogeneous world? 


ever, has changed and is changing. Once 
it was defined primarily in terms of 
“Western Civilization,” of Greece and 
Rome, and of European history, culture 
and values. In the days of sailing vessels 
and comparative national self-suffi- 
ciency, so-called Western Civilization 
arguably could be defined as the patri- 
mony of our civilization. However, as 
communications have improved, rather 
than to broaden our concept either of 
patrimony or civilization, we seem to 
have narrowed it. During the past 50 
years the focus has steadily and percep- 
tibly shifted toward the history, culture 
and values of the English-speaking peo- 
ples and, during recent decades, toward 
those of America, arrogantly defined by 
ourselves as simply the United States. 

To me, returning to assume residence 
in the U. S. from 11 years in Europe and 
nearly 20 years of traveling the world, it 
was a sobering experience to find many 
of my academic colleagues, let alone the 
average citizen, apparently more pro- 
vincial and more self-centered than 
when I left. 

The recently issued report of the Na- 
tional Commission on Excellence in Ed- 
ucation pointedly observes: 


History is not kind to idlers. The time 
is long past when America’s destiny was 
assured simply by an abundance of nat- 


ural resources and inexhaustible human 
enthusiasm, and by our relative isolation 
from the malignant problems of older 
civilizations. The world is indeed one 
global village. We live among deter- 
mined, well-educated and strongly moti- 
vated competitors. We compete with 
them for international standing and mar- 
kets, not only with products but also with 
the ideas of our laboratories and neigh- 
borhood workshops. America’s position 
in the world may once have been reason- 
ably secure with only a few exceptionally 
well-trained men and women. It is no 
longer. 

Knowledge, learning, information and 
skilled intelligence are the new raw ma- 
terials of international commerce and are 
today spreading throughout the world as 
vigorously as miracle drugs, synthetic 


' fertilizers, and blue jeans did earlier. 


The terms “global village” and “in- 
ternational interdependence” regretably 
have been so often used that they rep- 
resent shopworn phrases. To most they 
still mean little. However, a few specif- 
ics help to illustrate what profound 
changes have already occurred and are 
now occurring in our own global inter- 
dependence. The so-called Third World 
countries whose history, culture and 
values we have all but ignored now ac- 
count for 44% of all our imports and 
37% of our exports. The very integrity 
of our banking system is contingent on 
policies being decided and events occur- 
ring in Mexico City, Kinshasa and 
Brasilia—not in Washington. Available 
energy reserves constitute but a finite 
pool from which the entire world draws 
and the production of which, as we 
know, can be perturbed with devastat- 
ing results. Or, to bring this closer to 
home, 45% of all children enrolled to- 
day in the Los Angeles County school 
system are Spanish American and the 
proportion is continuing to grow. Each 
year, some 750,000 immigrants enter 
this country, most from this hemi- 
sphere. Indeed we are now, all but in 
name, the country of first asylum for 
this hemisphere. I would venture to say 
that not 10 years hence, the present level 
of immigration will seem but a trickle 
compared to the flood tide of immi- 
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grants then. Little noted is the fact that 
a unilateral decision to act, to control 
our own borders is being pre-empted by 
an increasingly frequent assertion by 
Third World countries who contend 
that the developed world’s right to in- 
vest and export to them should be con- 
tingent on the reciprocal right to export 
their own human problems, such as un- 
employment, to the developed world. 


Our civilization and its patrimony now 
extends far beyond the narrowly de- 
fined confines of the 19th century, let 
alone the provincial 20th century. What 
are we in education doing to prepare 
students to live in the increasingly inter- 
dependent, more heterogenous world so 
different from what we have known? 
Only 15% of U. S. high school students 
now study any foreign language and, at 
the college level, a scant 5% of students 
preparing to become teachers take any 
course at all in international or foreign 
area studies. In a recent study of high 
school seniors, over 40% could not lo- 
cate Egypt on a map. In the business 
world, Japan has 10,000 English-speak- 
ing representatives in the U. S.; we have 
fewer than 900 in Japan and only a 
handful speak Japanese. At the same 
time, as pointed out by Ralf Dahren- 
dorf, director of the London School of 
Economics, “We are living in a climate 
that is increasingly hostile to interna- 
tionalism. This has affected education; 
further than that, it has affected trade, 
and, in the end, the very texture of co- 
operation on which international com- 
munication is built.” Illustrative of this 
was a just completed 20-year strategic 
planning document of a prominent col- 
lege of arts and sciences which contains 
no reference whatsoever to interna- 
tional studies and barely a passing men- 
tion of language programs. Those 
whose responsibility it is to acquaint 
coming generations with the patrimony 
of our civilization needs to redefine our 
relevant civilization and its patrimony. 
We are part of a global village whether 
we like it or not. 

A second force of equal importance 
relates to the “rapidity of obsolescence.” 
Instrumentation that once usefully 
could be employed for 10 to 25 years is 
frequently obsolete in as little as three 
to five. This is a problem that endow- 
ments do not take into account nor 
rarely do donors. I expect that in no 
more than five years every student en- 
tering graduate school will have his own 
computer, as will most entering college. 
And what of a faculty that seeks to stay 
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abreast of an ever more rapidly prolif- 
erating literature and body of knowl- 
edge in its own field, be it science or the 
humanities. How much more rapidly 
they too become obsolete. And, let us 
not forget our product, the student. 
How much more quickly obsolete in his 
or her technical knowledge base. 

Bearing the inevitable scars of a dean 
in One institution trying to effect 
change, I would observe that traditional 
methods, beliefs and curricula are not 
easily modified, let alone significantly 
redirected. Illustrative is the remark less 
than five years ago by a senior academic 
official in Baltimore who commented 
that giving credit for courses in com- 
puter science is equivalent to granting 
credit for courses in basket weaving. 
And, only in the past year, at our own 
school, has it finally been accepted by 
the faculty that air conditioning is a 
reality and that teaching can continue 
through the summer. 

We are confronted with obsolescence 
and institutional conservatism and, at 
the same time, increasingly serious 
problems in obtaining adequate finan- 
cial support to encourage or promote 
change. But there is an imperative for 
change which is increasingly urgent. 

The National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education eloquently makes 
the point: “Our nation is at risk. Our 
once unchallenged preeminence in com- 
merce, industry, science and technology 
innovation is being overtaken by com- 
petitors throughout the world... . If 
an unfriendly foreign power had _ at- 
tempted to impose on America the me- 
diocre educational performance that 
exists today, we might well have viewed 
it as an act of war... . 

“Our concern, however, goes well be- 
yond matters such as industry and com- 
merce. It also includes the intellectual, 
moral and spiritual strengths of our 
people, which knit together the very 
fabric of our society... .” 

With change occurring so rapidly and 
institutions so ponderously difficult to 
redirect, one must anticipate the all but 
unimaginable of two or even three de- 
cades hence and begin now to plan for 
the future. 


With computers and satellite communi- 
cation, we are on the threshold of the 
most radical change in education since 
the invention of printing. For 500 years, 
learning has been through the written 
and spoken word. Commitment of facts 
to memory has been an intrinsic, if not 
always explicit, component of that pro- 
cess. With an increasing ability to access 
vast amounts of information readily 


and rapidly and with an unprecedented 
ability to manipulate these data, there is 
a need to refocus the educational pro- 
cess on problem solving, on fundamen- 
tal values, on method and process. The 
concept that four, eight or even 12 years 
of university education will turn out a 
“state of the art” graduate is no longer 
relevant. The “state of the art” in many 
fields changes in as little as three to five 
years. The President’s Commission calls 
for the creation of a learning society in 
which all will increasingly be engaged in 
a lifelong learning process. Although 
lifelong learning is acommon theme of 
commencement speakers and although 
honored more or less by all of us, few as 
yet deliberately and conscientiously de- 
vote much time and energy to formal 
learning. However, the need is growing 
and likewise the number of older stu- 
dents enrolled. Last year, for example, 
more than one-third of all students en- 
rolled in New York State’s public and 
private colleges and universities were 
more than 25 years of age. 

Now emerging in this revolution of 
communications technology are the 
tools for interactive communication 
through two-way audiovisual commu- 
nication. For those seeking formal in- 
struction, geography will not be the 
barrier it is today. University campuses 
will not vanish (or, at least, I hope they 
won't) but the potential is before us for 
those seeking further education to par- 
ticipate more readily in the lifelong 
learning process. The thrust for educa- 
tion of the future clearly must take into 
account three themes: “‘communi- 
cations,” “adults” and “part time.” Tra- 
ditional academicians will not find this 
adjustment an easy one. 

Andre Malraux in an interview in 
1974 took a highly pessimistic view 
when he stated: 

“We are living at the end of a quite 
unprecedented era, the end of the 1450- 
1950 cycle, which was a model of com- 
plete civilization. . . . We are more or 
less aware that we live in a world that is 
dying and we find it very difficult to 
imagine another one. There was also, I 
suppose, the end of Rome, but by the 
time people became aware of the fact, it 
was already well and truly dead. We, on 
the other hand, are actually living out 
the process.” 

Perhaps we are too comfortable with 
the world today, perhaps our social and 
academic institutions are too traditional 
and too slow to permit essential change 
or perhaps those changes are too great 
and must occur too rapidly for our own 


cultural and value system to accept. 
Perhaps. 

This country, however, has an ex- 
traordinary capacity to adapt and to 
change. Witness the fact that we have 
major cities whose chief executives are 
black—or even women; a river, not far 
from here, that no longer is a fire haz- 
ard; and satellite communication that 
can bring to you in living color in your 
own living room, pictures of battles 
fought that day half way around the 
world. 

If I have a concern, it is whether the 
finest of our academic institutions, 
whose stature and traditions have stood 
them in good stead, have themselves the 
courage to look at a different percent 
and an even more different future than 
that for which curricula and teaching 
methods were so carefully designed. 
Oberlin has a tradition of excellence, a 
tradition of pioneering in education, a 
tradition of international interest. 

If ever there ever was a time and a 
need for change and for academic lead- 
ership, it is now and I hope—at Oberlin. 
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Arts and the teaching 
of artists in the future 


by Walter F. Anderson ’37 
Director, Music Programs, 
National Endowment for the Arts 
Artists always have spoken eloquently 
to the times in which they lived, and they 
will continue to be forceful in their role 
as communicators—perhaps even more 
so than in the past in view of the un- 
precedented growth of the arts in the 
United States—but, on the whole, I feel 
that the ways in which the arts have ex- 
isted will be affected only incidentally by 
the vast changes hard on the world to- 
day. For artists will continue in their 
dual role both as prophets of things to 
come and as molders and intensifiers of 

human experience. 
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Furthermore, there is nothing espe- 
cially compelling or new for artists in the 
current worldwide process of transition. 
Artists live in a state of transition: their 
existence is rooted in the unknown— 
hence their characteristically greater re- 
liance on hunches, vague feelings and 
subjective expression rather than on fa- 
cilitative mechanical or technological 
developments to spur them into action. 
They don’t expect to control or to be 
controlled by anybody or anything. 
However, in bringing shape and form to 
that which was without shape—essen- 
tially their mission in life—they do dis- 
cern the difference between being driven 
and being in the driver’s seat. Notwith- 
standing the freedom that they require, 
they always have manifested extraordi- 
nary discipline through long hours spent 
in daily pursuit of their art. 

The Federal Government suffers from 
a chronic condition—the hardening of 
the slots and the categories. People are 
invariably classified by slots and ideas 
are similarly compartmentalized by cat- 
egories. This condition is so dominant 
that even the National Endowment for 
the Arts, whose purpose is to nurture 
creativity, depends primarily on cate- 
gorical stipulations stated in guidelines, 
which spell out types of artistic activity 
that qualify for support. 

Although I am always eager for growth 
and change, I nevertheless realize that if 
I were back in academia, I would be very 
concerned that technology remain the 
servant of the quest for knowledge and 
creative experience and in no way in- 
duce fragmentation instead of consoli- 
dation of knowledge and experience in 
the minds of students. I would wish my 
students to understand that computers 
in no way will substitute for the agonies 
of real learning. Quality, I hope, will 
forever remain the hallmark of educa- 
tion at Oberlin. 

It is difficult to imagine the time when 
androgynous expression was not in 
vogue as a basic characteristic of the 
arts. Androgynous behaviour among 
artists is as natural as drinking water. 
Fifty years ago I was a freshman at 
Oberlin. I recall nothing unusual about 
the fact that twin sisters were among the 
finest performers on the double bass 
which, I suppose, many musicians would 
regard as being primarily masculine- 
oriented in sound and function. In fact, 
Bess Hawes, director of folk arts at the 
Endowment, tells me that women pos- 
sessed enormous power in gathering so- 
cieties. She insists that while men were 
out roaming the fields, the women knew 
where their belongings were kept and 
exercised subtle but decisive authority 


in deciding whether and when the group 
might move elsewhere. 

While I have been hesitant to ac- 
knowledge that the new age of change 
will hold forth great consequences for 
the arts, in closing, I wish to share with 
you some observations and a few sug- 
gestions. 

Daniel Elazar, in articulating the sys- 
tematic theory of generational progres- 
sion, goes to great lengths in describing 
the great upheavals in society that char- 
acterize the transition from one genera- 
tion to the next. He refers to the cata- 
clysmic events of the tenth generation of 
the U.S. between 1914 and 1947. He 
speaks of the 1 1th generation often des- 
cribed as the postindustrial age and last- 
ing through the mid-’70s as being char- 
acterized in part by cultural diversity, 
unparalleled growth of the arts, and the 
attainment of the arts as a major politi- 
cal, economic, and social force in Amer- 
ican society at a time which ushered in 
the quality of life as a national priority. 
As I recall the institution of the British 
Arts Council during the worst days of 
World War II, the founding of Les Jeu- 
nesses Musicales as a means of building 
morale among the youth of Western Eur- 
ope at the same time, and the ground- 
swell of creativity that flourished through 
WPA arts programs during the Great 
Depression, I think it would be illumi- 
nating if artists and scholars joined ina 
research program to determine whether 
the cyclic growth of the arts might reveal 
a counter generational pattern that pro- 
vides cohesion to societies during times 
of great stress and change. 

Research just concluded at the En- 
dowment reveals an 81% increase in the 
number of artists in the U.S. between 
1970 and 1980. Growth occurred in all 
50 states and the District of Columbia. 
The total labor force of artists increased 
from 600,000 to well over a million. To 
cope with these new circumstances and 
also to bolster the finances of arts organ- 
izations, a greater output of profession- 
ally trained arts administrators in both 
the arts and management should be 
provided at the higher level. 

There also should be a far more so- 
phisticated view of arts management 
beyond advertising and selling tickets. 
Real marketing of the arts involves 
creating the desire and determination on 
the part of the public to be present 
whenever the arts are being performed 
or presented. The creation of that desire 
is the outcome of education. The busi- 
ness of the college or university, of 
course, is education, ; 

Moreover, good balance in course of- 
ferings should assure Variety without 
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loss of quality. Good balance should re- 
flect the uniqueness of our pluralistic 
American society. In effect, any such 
outlook will require extending profes- 
sional opportunities for research, in- 
struction, performance and presentation 
of the arts beyond the proud heritage 
that our country received from the mid- 
dle European countries to include tradi- 
tional artistic expression and the newly 
evolving American arts related to our 
multi-faceted society. Within this con- 
text of learning, perhaps, there will be 
less confrontation and a greater sharing 
between our sub cultures and a decrease 
of cultural isolation. One should hope 
so at least. 

Somewhere someone should be smart 
enough to help turn around the inten- 
sive labor impact that the arts have pro- 
vided to the economy as a whole in such 
a way as to benefit the arts themselves 
through improved financial resources to 
provide more scholarships, fellowships 
and endowed chairs for artist-teachers. 

Or it may be that the resumption of 
the sibling relationship that the ethical 
and the aesthetic formerly enjoyed in 
western civilization will provide both fi- 
nancial backing and new opportunities 
for the presentation of the arts in the cel- 
ebrative spaces of religious institutions. 
After all, charitable contributions for re- 
ligious reasons outstrip all other cate- 
gories of philanthropy in the USA by 
more than 400 percent in relation to the 
nearest comparable category of giving. 

Our changing world needs the arts. 
The marvelous capacity of the arts is 
such that they in effect supersede differ- 
ences that divide people. For where else 
other than at a concert, ina museum, or 
in the theater do you find individuals of 
vastly different political and social 
views, willing to settle down side by side 
and set aside their dissensions for mo- 
ments of mutual reflection? 

Oberlin has provided strong leader- 
ship for the arts in the past. Surely that 
leadership will be maintained and ex- 
panded! 


Can Oberlin survive 
the challenge of the future? 


by Rich Orloff 773 

On the assumption the other panelists 
would acknowledge the critical chal- 
lenge with which the changing world 
confronts us, I decided that, in the inter- 
est of fairness, I would take the oppos- 
ing view: The world isn’t changing, stu- 
dents aren’t changing, and even if they 
are, Oberlin doesn’t have to do a damn 
thing about it. 
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Although I confess the original rea- 
son I took this position was that it was 
the funniest one I could think of, the 
more I thought about it, the more I 
realized it contained some neglected 
truth. 

Regarding the world: Almost 150 
years ago, Charles Dickens wrote of an 
even earlier era, “It was the best of times. 
It was the worst of times.” In 1983, one 
needs only to watch the news on televi- 
sion to conclude, “It is the best of times; 
it is the worst of times; followed by a few 
minutes with Andy Rooney.” Not a big 
change. 

Regarding students: In 1833, when 
Reverend John Shipherd stopped in a 
swamp forest in northeastern Ohio and 
said, “Let’s build a college right next to 
this historic elm,” students came to 
Oberlin hoping to learn, to become bet- 
ter prepared for the adult world, and to 
develop character. One hundred fifty 
years later, students are still coming here 
hoping to learn, to become better pre- 
pared for the adult world, and to have 
frequent sex. However, once they get 
here, they generally find it easier to de- 
velop character. So, once again, there 
hasn’t been a big change. 

I am not saying things are exactly the 
same by any means. Oberlin’s curricu- 
lum has changed a great deal in its 150 
years. Professor Ellen Johnson’s largest 
hurdle in her quest to teach a class on 
modern art was that she first had to wait 
until modern art was invented. As she is 
rumored to have told Jackson Pollock, 
“You paint it; I'll teach it.” 

The curriculum and areas of study 
keep expanding. Oberlin’s investment in 
computer science is a fine example of 
that. And if it is ever possible to fly to 
Mars and back economically ina month, 
I am sure some student or professor will 
organize a Winter Term project around 
it, “Revolution and Tradition in Inter- 
planetary Travel”. 

If we agree that we are discussing 
something larger than the need for an 
evolving curriculum, then what are we 
discussing when we talk about what 
Oberlin does to prepare its students for 
the changing world? 

To answer this question, I realized I 
would have to figure out how Oberlin 
prepared me for the world, a subject I 
think about every time I get one of those 
letters from the Annual Fund. 

I would like to give you just one ex- 
ample of what I learned here, from my 
senior year, ten years ago. 


I was a member of the Student Union 
Committee, the student-faculty-admin- 
istration committee concerned with 
Wilder Hall. Our main concern that 
year was the Snack Bar, which was be- 
ing renovated. During the previous few 
years, student use of the Snack Bar had 
declined greatly, while use by teenagers 
from the town, generally black and 
more extroverted than your average 
Oberlin student, had increased. 

It was never clear to any of us on the 
committee which of these two changes 
had come first, or if the situation would 
repeat itself with a refurnished and more 
enticing facility. Our task was to decide 
whether or not the new Snack Bar 
would be open to townspeople or lim- 
ited to just Oberlin students. 

I suggested we could let everyone in at 
first, and if there was a problem, then we 
could change policy. Unfortunately, I 
said this in September. Since the snack 
bar did not reopen until April, we de- 
bated the subject until a week before it 
opened. 

In the meantime, we got input from 
campus security, from the city manager 
and from other colleges. We invited 
some town mothers to lunch, during 
which they told us they did not want 
their children hanging around the snack 
bar. They considered us a bad influence 
on them. When the student Radical 
Coalition learned about the issue, they 
demanded an open meeting on the sub- 
ject. A great deal of information was ex- 
changed at that meeting, generally by 
five people at once. 

After eight months of exhaustive ex- 
amination, the committee reached a 
unanimous conclusion: Maybe there 
would be problems; maybe there 
wouldn't. 

When we finally voted, it seemed to 
me that those who were scared of what 
might happen voted not to let the 
townspeople in. Those who weren’t 
scared voted to let them in. 

I was undecided until the day of the 
vote. There was such compelling evi- 
dence on both sides. Ultimately, | 
realized I had to choose between fear 
and faith. If I chose fear, it could take a 
great deal of money and energy to en- 
force the rule, to keep the snack bar safe 
from the perceived threat. If I chose 
faith, it meant I had the confidence that 
even if the possible problem with town- 
ies became a reality, it could then be 
resolved. 


continued on page 26 


The 


shakuhachi 
comes 


to Oberlin 


look like, please bring this fan 

with you to the airport. I will be 
carrying one like it. That way we will 
recognize each other.” The fan was 
black, covered with Japanese characters 
in gold and beautifully crafted. 

This was the first indication I had that 
we might be in for an extraordinary 
semester when Mr. Yoshinobu Tanigu- 
chi arrived from Kyoto to spend a five- 
month residency teaching the Japanese 
bamboo flute, or shakuhachi. But the 
actual experience turned out to be even 
more remarkable than I could have 
imagined. 

The shakuhachi is made froma length 
of bamboo cut from the base of the 
plant so the lower end flares out slightly. 
It is held vertically, like a recorder, but 
the player must direct a stream of air to 
the beveled front edge of the instru- 
ment. It has only five fingerholes, but a 
complicated fingering technique allows 
an almost infinite range of pitches to be 
produced. The instrument has a remar- 
kably expressive tone. 

We have had several shakuhachi con- 
certs at Oberlin over the last five or six 
years, and the instrument enjoys a wide 
international reputation. In the fall of 
1982, the climate seemed right to try to 
offer instruction in shakuhachi at Ober- 
lin. With the assistance of Paul Solyn 
*73, Oberlin’s director of foundation 
and corporate support, and Henry 
Duckham, the Conservatory’s director 
of external affairs, we drafted a prop- 
osal to the Japan Foundation, mean- 
while writing to Katsuya Yokoyama, 
one of Japan’s finest shakuhachi play- 
ers, to see if he might be able to come, or 
if not, to recommend one of his stu- 
dents. He replied, saying he had other 
commitments, but recommended his 
finest disciple, Mr. Yoshinobu Tani- 
guchi. 

The Japan Foundation grant was 
approved in the spring, but not in time 
for advance publicity about the project. 


Sic I don’t know what you 


Roderic Knight is associate professor of 
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by Roderic Knight 


Students learn about 
other-orientedness and 
that playing from the 
heart is more important 
than perfect sound 


Nonetheless, Mr. Taniguchi and I 
struck up a correspondence to get things 
in order for the fall. He said he would be 
glad to live on campus—lI reserved an 
apartment in Asia House. He wanted to 
know what to prepare to teach—I said, 
“Only how to play the shakuhachi.” He 
advised me on the question of suitable 
instruments for the students—I asked 
him to order ten wooden “student mod- 
els” fora start. He said he did not speak 
any English (someone was writing his 
letters for him)—I said not to worry, but 
in fact I was a little concerned about 
how this would work out. 

When we met at the airport, fans in 
hand, it became apparent fairly quickly 
that Mr. Taniguchi could in fact speak 
English, and write it as well. He had 
studied it in school as all Japanese do, 
but had had very little chance to use it. 

As students began to arrive for the 
semester, some noted how enchanting it 
was to hear the sounds of the shakuha- 
chi wafting from one of the apartments 
in Asia House. Many sought out the 
sounds and found Mr. Taniguchi ready 
and willing to give them an impromptu 
lesson, even letting them use one of his 
priceless instruments for the purpose. 

Coincidentally, Oberlin was celebrat- 
ing the 25th anniversary of the introduc- 
tion of the Suzuki method of violin 
teaching to the United States, some- 
thing that began at Oberlin. Now we 
were about to introduce instruction in 
traditional Japanese music. 


During Orientation we scheduled a 
meeting for all those interested in study- 
ing the shakuhachi. Perhaps a dozen 
people showed up, but after only a few 
weeks of classes, the word had gotten 
around, and no less than 25 people were 
signed up. The immediate problem at 
first was that we had only ordered ten 
instruments. Students had to share, and 
this posed problems when it came to 
practicing. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, Mr. Taniguchi simply telephoned 
his teacher, Mr. Yokoyama, in Tokyo, 
and asked him to arrange for more 
instruments to be sent immediately. 
Within a few more weeks, we had 25 
wooden shakuhachis. The Conservatory 
purchased the instruments, with the 
understanding that students who so 
desired would be able to purchase them 
in turn. Before the year was out, about 
half of the instruments had been claimed. 

Instruction began in a group format. 
Soon Mr. Taniguchi split the group into 
two in order to accommodate slow and 
fast learners. He also began meeting 
each student for a private lesson. The 
group lessons continued, giving students 
a chance to perform together and for 
each other. This arrangement—not un- 
like the format used for Suzuki-method 
violin and piano instruction—proved to 
be very effective. A marvelous esprit de 
corps developed among the shakuhachi 
students. 

In preparation for his residency, Mr. 
Taniguchi drew up a large body of 
teaching materials. These we assembled 
into a booklet and had it printed by 
Graphic Services. It seemed curious to 
the students that several of the melodies 
in the booklet were actually American 
rather than Japanese. In fact, the first 
melody taught was “Swanee River!” 
But the utility of this approach was evi- 
dent soon enough: faced with an unfa- 
miliar instrument and an unfamiliar 
notation system, it helped enormously 
to at least be playing a familiar melody, 
so that you knew if you were getting it 
right or not. There were also numerous 
Japanese lullabyes and folksongs in the 
booklet, and one in particular, the se- 
cond melody that Mr. Taniguchi taught 
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everyone, eventually became the much- 
loved theme song of the class. It is called 
“Takeda no Komori-uta,” or “Lullabye 
from Takeda,” and sounds like this: 


Takeda no komori-uta 


selves—a Japanese national trait that 
Oberlin Shansi Rep Monica Bock ’82 
aptly described in a recent letter as 
“other-orientedness.” 


iety of sounds and moods that this 
instrument can produce in the hands of 
a true master. It easily surpassed all of 
the other shakuhachi concerts at Ober- 


By mid-semester the more advanced 
students were learning standard pieces 
from the classical shakuhachi repertoire. 
Others found it difficult enough to play 
“Takeda” in both low and high octaves, 
but this was of no matter. Some of the 
students had never had a wind instru- 
ment in their hands before, but all 
learned to perform before their peers, 
and they learned the importance of 
relaxation and calmness in performance. 
Mr. Taniguchi continually stressed that 
getting the perfect sound was less im- 
portant than “playing from the heart.” 

As an incentive to work hard, and asa 
goal towards which to work, Mr. Tani- 
guchi scheduled a “competition” to come 
near the end of the semester. Each stu- 
dent would perform a solo, on the Kulas 
Hall stage, for the rest of the students 
and invited friends. Everyone would act 
as judges, evaluating the style of per- 
formance as much as the technical mas- 
tery. The event, typically Japanese but 
somehow very foreign to American stu- 
dents, was highly successful. Mr. Tani- 
guchi took such a personal interest in it 
that he even awarded prizes. There was 
something for everyone, but valuable 
prizes were given for the best combina- 
tion of technical mastery and “playing 
from the heart”: Jeff Lependorf was 
awarded first prize—the promise of a 
real bamboo shakuhachi, to be sent 
from Japan—and Adam Tucker came 
inaclose second. His prize would be the 
wooden shakuhachi he was playing. 

By now the seemingly boundless gen- 
erosity of Mr. Taniguchi was becoming 
well known. We were all learning, 
through him, how to think more about 
the other person, and less about our- 


Tanaguchi with shakuhachi in garden outside the Con. 
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On Nov. 11, Mr. Taniguchi presented 
a faculty recital in Kulas Recital Hall. 
Unfortunately the hall was far too small 
for the number of people who wanted to 
attend, but those who were fortunate 
enough to get in saw the incredible var- 


music manuscript by Jean Hasse '8] 


lin in range of expression and degree of 
musicianship. 

With the first semester over and only 
the month of January remaining for his 
residency, Mr. Taniguchi planned his 
Winter Term offering. He would teach 
new students who had not had a chance 
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during the fall semester, and any stu- 
dents who wished to continue could do 
so. The most advanced among them 
would serve in addition as teaching 
assistants for the new students. 

As Winter Term got under way, there 
were 11 returnees and 14 new students. 
The new students learned “Takeda,” 
and the returnees worked on various 
pieces from the classical repertoire. Jeff 
Lependorf and Roger Stratton, compo- 
sition majors in the Conservatory, were 
urged to write compositions for the 
shakuhachi. Everyone took part in two 
group pieces drawn from festival music 
and arranged for shakuhachi ensemble 
by Mr. Taniguchi. This time there would 
be a student concert, not just a competi- 
tion. 

In addition, Mr. Taniguchi would 
give another recital. Since Kulas Hall is 
so far superior acoustically to Warner 
Concert Hall, the concert was planned 
for Kulas. Free tickets would be issued 
ahead of time. But this proved unwork- 
able.The tickets were gone almost im- 
mediately. Clearly there would be a 
large number of disappointed—maybe 
even angry—people if we did not move 
to a larger hall. Even though Mr. Tani- 
guchi had not been practicing in Warner 
and did not like the idea of performing 
there, he agreed in the end to do so. On 
Jan. 23 he performed to an audience of 
approximately 400 people; the silence 
and attention were profound. The diffi- 
culty of this solo performance in the 
acoustical nightmare of Warner, and 
the emotion of the moment—it being 
his farewell recital—were so strong for 
this man who “plays from the heart,” 
that upon being presented a bouquet 
during the final applause, Mr. Tanigu- 
chi broke into a flood of tears. No one 
who was there will ever forget it, nor will 
they forget him. 

Four days later, 25 students formed 
three tiers on the stage of Kulas Hall 
and played “Takeda no Komori-uta” 
with all their hearts to open the student 
concert. Solos, duets (including the fa- 
mous “Shika no tone” depicting the 
calls of two deer in the forest), festival 
pieces with drums and other percussion 
played by Stuart Paton, and the two 
student compositions filled out the pro- 
gram. 

At a reception and party afterwards, 
Mr. Taniguchi again gave out gifts, this 
time by lottery, and awarded Japanese 
names and certificates to the most dedi- 
cated students. Some students received 
their wooden shakuhachis free. On the 


morning of his departure, students gath- 
ered in his apartment to wish him fare- 
well and to play “Takeda” together once 
again. 

A few days later, I saw Roger Strat- 
ton, whom Mr. Taniguchi had come to 
admire as the finest of his students. He 
remarked, “It’s hard to play shakuhachi 
now!” Indeed, we all felt the loss of such 
an inspirational man. 

But here and there around campus 
students are still playing, and Mr. Tani- 
guchi will definitely return if we are able 
to offer him a residency again. In the 
meantime, as a final gesture of generos- 
ity and dedication to his instrument and 
his students, in April he sent bamboo 
shakuhachis, not only for Jeff Lepen- 
dorf, to whom he had promised one, but 
also for Adam Tucker, Roger Stratton, 
Julie Vanleuven, Candy Shaw and Sho- 
shana Kaminsky—the students who had 
been most inspiring to him, and who 
had served as teachers during Winter 
Term. For my part in this whole project 
I have also received a bamboo shakuha- 
chi, and I know I speak for the entire 
Oberlin community in thanking Mr. 
Taniguchi for giving us an experience 
we will keep forever. 

For those who remember Mr. Tani- 
guchi for his concerts or his friendly 
presence around town, there may be yet 
another remembrance if an imaginative 
plan of his comes to fruition. As one of 
the directors of the Japan Society for 
Bamboo Development and Protection, 
he proposes to establish a stand of bam- 
boo in Oberlin, a gift of the society, 
located in his home town of Kyoto. The 
idea has been enthusiastically endorsed 
by President Starr, and Grounds Super- 
visor Ed Thompson is conducting soil 
tests and preparing temperature charts 
to determine which breed of bamboo is 
most likely to survive in the Oberlin 
environment. It is unlikely that the spe- 
cific variety of bamboo used for making 
the shakuhachi will live here, so we 
won’t be able to “grow our own,” so to 
speak, but the decorative addition to the 
campus will be a fitting reminder of 
“Oberlin’s own” bamboo flute player, 
Yoshinobu Taniguchi. 


ORLOFF 
continued from page 23 


I voted to keep the snack bar open. 
The vote was 6 to 4 to keep it open. (If I 
had voted the other way and the vote 
had been evenly split, the Snack Bar 
would not have been opened to every- 
one.) According to Clark Drummond, 
associate dean of students, the snack bar 
has not had a single troublesome distur- 
bance in the ten years since. 

So much for my bid to enter Profiles 
in Courage. 

From this Oberlin experience, I 
learned three things: (1) that there is no 
problem too large or too small that you 
can’t spend eight months on it; (2) that 
the more intelligent people are, the more 
adept they become at finding intelligent 
reasons for inaction, and (3) that many 
questions in life have compelling argu- 
ments on both sides, and that many 
times the choice boils down to little 
more than faith versus fear. 

My Student Union Committee expe- 
rience, although not academic (and not 
even the result of an EdCom or a Gov- 
Com ora ThisCom ora ThatCom), was 
an almost quintessential Oberlin expe- 
rience. It came from Oberlin’s intrinsic 
nature, which is rich in the lessons it is 
willing to teach those students who are 
willing to learn them. 

The future scares me. One thing that 
reassures me when I think of Oberlin is 
that the fundamental worries, wants and 
needs of students today are the same as 
always, on how to relate, how to suc- 
ceed, how to be true to themselves. The 
specifics of their problems and the de- 
tails of the answers they need change 
constantly, but the ideas behind those 
answers change little, which is why we 
still study and quote Plato and Shake- 
speare and the Marx Brothers. Our in- 
herent human insecurity can always 
summon evidence to give it credence. 
Let it not distract us too long from the 
compelling evidence that gives us cour- 
age and hope. 

Without Oberlin’s faith in itself and 
its students, I do not think we could 
have lasted 150 years, at least not as a 
place of which we can be so proud. I 
have every faith that Oberlin will con- 
tinue to do a fine job meeting the needs 
of its students for many years to come, 
worrying continuously about its ability 
to keep doing so, just as it has for 150 
years. 

As I said, nothing has changed. 
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Sports 


by Jack McDermott 
Director of sports information 


The spring sports programs had a few 
bright moments, even though the final 
records might not have met the expecta- 
tions of the coaching staffs. 

The men’s baseball team finished 6- 
18-1 over all and 4-9-1 in the Ohio Ath- 
letic Conference under first year head 
coach Curt Karpinski. 

“We had hopes for a better record,” 
Karpinski admits, “but we used a lot of 
underclassmen and the prospects for the 
future look bright. With all the rain we 
had we didn’t get that much of a chance 
to work outdoors and it showed. We 
learned a good deal and I’m already 
looking ahead to next season.” 

The two big pluses were freshman Joe 
Johnson from Cincinnati with a .441 
batting average (second highest in the 
final OAC standings) and senior Paul 
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Danko from Warren, Ohio, with a .322 
batting average. Both received honor- 
able mention in the All-Ohio Confer- 
ence selections. 

Johnson had 26 hits in 59 at bats, 10 
RBI, seven doubles, a triple and three 
home runs. 


The men’s lacrosse team finished 5-6, a 
big improvement over last year’s 3-8, 
but still not as good as Coach Jim Don- 
ovan had hoped. 

“We had a lot of underclassmen and I 
was pleased with their enthusiasm. It 
gives us a future to build on and if we get 
the same large turnout next season, we 
should do very well,” Donovan said. 

He credited the play of co-captains 
Mark Baumann (junior from Oberlin) 
and Gary Shreve (senior from New 
Haven, Ohio) for the team’s improved 
record. This year’s record included vic- 
tories over Case Western Reserve and 
Allegheny, members along with Oberlin 
of the new North Coast Athletic Con- 
ference. Senior Mike Cummins led the 
team in scoring. Other standouts in- 
cluded first year players Mark Rigdon, 
Jeff Andrick and John Erdmann and 
sophomore veteran Scott Brawley. 


The men’s and women’s tennis teams 
both enjoyed a good deal of success dur- 
ing the 1984 season. The men’s team, bill- 
ing themselves as “America’s Tennis 
Team” finished the season 8-2 and a fifth 
in the Ohio Conference championships. 

The women were 10-2 and placed 
third in the women’s state tournament 
held in Oberlin. The teams that defeated 
the Yeowomen, Wittenberg and Deni- 
son, were the ones that beat them during 
the regular season. 

The high point in the men’s season 
was when the Yeomen handed Kenyon 
an upset loss to snap a nine-year losing 
streak. The top performers included 
number one seed, junior Marc Williams 
with a 9-1 record and number six seed 
junior John Mason, who was 8-2. Other 
standouts included number two seed 
junior John Sobol, number three seed 
senior David Daniels and number four 
seed senior Jeff Rubenstein. 

At the state meet Melissa Ritter won 
her flight in singles and sophomore co- 
captain Sangeeta Jhaveri went to the 
finals in her flight. Pamela Brown- 
Peterside and Polly Reimer lost to the 
second place finishers in their respective 
brackets. Sophomore Wendy Missan 
went to the quarterfinals in her flight as 
did the doubles team of Jhaveri-Ritter 
and Reimer and Gloria Kao. 

Head coaches were Bob Piron for the 
men and Michelle Ennis for the women. 
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Piron, who has coached the men’s team 
for most of the past 20 years, will turn 
the duties over to Don Hunsinger for the 
1985 season. 


Women’s lacrosse coach Heather Setzler 
should have little trouble bettering this 
year’s record in 1985. This year’s Ober- 
lin squad finished 0-12. 

“Next year we'll have players with a 
year experience,” Setzler said. “This 
year we had a majority of freshmen on 
our starting team and many of them 
were completely new to the game. If we 
were playing against schools with the 
same amount of ability we would have 
been able to hold our own.” 

The standouts included junior goalie 
Bernadette Delgado, a first team all- 
Midwest selection last year as a sopho- 
more, and junior Marianne Fowler, the 
team’s leading scorer after senior Mrill 
Ingram was forced to the sideline at 
midseason with knee problems. 


On the track scene, the women finished 
fifth in the Centennial Athletic Confer- 
ence Championship Meet held in Ober- 
lin. The Yeowomen scored 42 points 
and were led by the first place finishes of 
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Varsity-alumni lacrosse. 


Sarah Cox ’87, with a record setting 
10:44.8 performance in the 3,000 meters 
and 5:03 for the 1,500 meters. 

Diane Rimple (Fr.) was fourth in the 
1,500 meters at 5:12.6. She also finished 
fourth in the 800 meters in 2:32.2. 
Teammate Ellen Molotsky (Fr.) was 
fifth in the event in 2:32.8. 

Senior captain Cathy Seasholes was 
fourth in the 400 meter hurdles with a 
time of 1:09.2. Sophomore Cathy 
Haynes was third in the 400 meter dash 
in 1:01.7. Closing out the scoring was 
the 1,600 meter relay team of Seasholes, 
Molotsky, Rimple and Haynes with a 
fourth place time of 4:22.3. 

“Our outlook for next season is very 
bright,” admits head coach Mary Cul- 
hane. “We only lose one member of the 
squad to graduation and several mem- 
bers of the team had personal bests this 
season. With a little more work we 
should be greatly improved.” 

The men’s track team had only one 
qualifier for the Ohio Conference meet, 


which was held at Baldwin-Wallace and 
won by Mount Union. Junior Gentry 
Barnes garnered two points for the 
Yeomen with a fifth place finish in the 
discus with a toss of 131 feet 8 inches. 
The two points enabled the Obies to tie 
for sixth place in a 14-team field. 


On June 19 Elliott Beard ’84, a 6-0 
guard from Anderson, Ind., was drafted 
by the Cleveland Cavaliers in the eighth 
round of the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation draft. He has led the Yeomen in 
scoring ever since transferring to Ober- 
linasa junior. He scored 1,015 points in 
the two years. Beard weighs 150 lbs. 


Co-captain Jeff Weir 84 held Baldwin-Wallace to seven hits ina 1-1 tie that was called by darkness after 11 innings. 


9 retire 
from faculty; 
6 in 1983, 
3 this year 


hen Robert Weinstock assumed 
WW cress status as professor of 

physics last July it did not make 
much change in his life, he says. Nothing 
is different except that he no longer 
serves on committees and he can miss 
college or General Faculty meetings 
“with a clear conscience.” 

He has limited his teaching to one 
two-semester course a year since 1977, 
when he went on permanent leave, and 
he continues to teach the course, on a 
year-to-year basis. 

Saying nothing about his having en- 
abled Associate Prof. Robert Hilborn 
to become tenured in 1977, Weinstock 
asserts that “greed” is the only reason he 
retired at age 64. Until 1986, he explains, 
his income from Oberlin’s early retire- 
ment plan, social security and TIAA- 
CREF are greater than his full-time 
teaching salary would have been. 

Weinstock came to Oberlin in 1959 
ona year’s leave of absence from Notre 
Dame to teach as a sabbatical replace- 
ment in Oberlin’s math department. He 
says he was “overwhelmed” by the high 
quality of the students and was delight- 
ed to shift to the physics department in 
1960 when Forrest Tucker retired. 

His PhD from Stanford (1943) is in 
physics and he taught physics and math 
there before going to Notre Dame. His 
interest in physics is closely related to 
mathematics: he has published a book, 
Calculus of Variations, on mathematics 
for physicists and engineers; he is writ- 
ing another book designed for people 
who want to apply math to physics and 
chemistry, and he teaches a junior-level 
math course designed for, and primarily 
populated by, physics majors. 

Although his teaching is part time, 
Weinstock finds he is busier now than at 
any other time since his first years at 
Oberlin. He has been working on his 
book, tentatively titled “Matrices, De- 
terminants, Linear Equations, Hermi- 


Carol Ganzel is managing editor of the 
Oberlin College Observer, a publication 
for faculty and staff, where these inter- 
views have appeared during the past 18 
months. 
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by Carol Ganzel 


Conservatory loses Baustian, 
Price, Hodam, Cramer; 
Anderson follows Krysytskis, 
Reichard and Weinstock 
in Arts & Sciences 


tean Forms and Eigenproblems,” for 
four years. 

The high quality of Oberlin students 
that Weinstock found attractive in 1959 
has, he believes, eroded since then, and, 
more important, the quality of the pro- 
gram has eroded also. The problem is 
not so much that students now come 
with weaker high school preparations 
than earlier students did—although he 
thinks they do—but that the faculty’s 
response to this weakness has been one 
of “overaccommodation. ... The lower- 
ing of academic demands made upon 
our students has been unnecessarily 
great,” he says. While many graduates 
of the 1980s are as well-educated as their 
counterparts in the 1960s,” it has by 
now become rather easy for an enrollee 
to glide through to an Oberlin BA hav- 
ing acquired little more than a hint of 
high-quality nontrivial undergraduate 
education.” He deplores the elimination 
of course-distribution requirements that 
occurred in 1972, because without them 
there is no assurance that the Oberlin 
BA signifies ”a broadly based liberal 
education.” 

His own interests are broad, extend- 
ing beyond his profession. He is, for 
example, an enthusiastic reader of 19th 
century fiction, having begun reading 
Dickens as a child of 9 after seeing 
Jackie Coogan in the silent film Oliver 
Twist. At Oberlin he has sponsored win- 
ter term projects in reading Dickens. 

Weinstock’s reservations about Ober- 


lin’s current educational program do 
not keep him and his wife, Elizabeth, 
from enjoying life at Oberlin. Betty reg- 
ularly audits college courses and they 
both particularly enjoy attending con- 
certs. Son Frank ’73 teaches piano at the 
Conservatory of Music at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. Son Robert, a cellist, 
teaches chemistry at St. Olaf College. 


When Galina and Serge Krysytski began 
teaching Russian at Oberlin, the Rus- 
sian section of the German and Russian 
department had been listed in the cata- 
log for less than a decade. Serge was 
hired in 1963 but, because he had a schol- 
arship at Yale that did not allow him to 
earn a Salary, his wife taught as a lec- 
turer in his place that year—the first ofa 
total of eight that she taught at Oberlin. 
They helped establish Russian House, 
the Leningrad semester and student 
presentations of Russian plays. They 
moved to Valley Cottage, N.Y., follow- 
ing his retirement in June 1983. 

Serge Krysytski says that, while he 
does not believe in a “Russian soul,” he 
shares with most Russians a belief in 
fate, and his coming to Oberlin was an 
instance of it. Among his students in the 
advanced Russian course that he taught 
at Yale in 1959 was Marjorie Hoover, 
now professor emerita of German and 
Russian. She suggested that Krysytski 
write down the name of John Kurtz, 
then chairman of the department of 
German and Russian at Oberlin, “just 
in case I would need work in the future.” 
When he was seeking a permanent posi- 
tion three years later, he saw Kurtz’s 
name in the Yale placement office files. 
A short time later Kurtz offered him a 
job. 

The Krysytskis were born in Russia, 
but the boundary between Russia and 
Poland was redrawn after World War I, 
putting Serge on the Polish side. Galina 
was born on the Russian side of the new 
border and was carried across it at the 
age of 2. They have known each other 
since she was 5 and they were married in 
Warsaw in 1943. 

After growing up in Poland they 
found themselves once again under 
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Russian rule at the start of World War 
II and they were still in Poland when it 
~ was occupied by the Germans. After the 
war, when Serge applied for a visa to 
come to America, it was delayed a week 
by an American official at the consulate 
in Stuttgart who became enraged when 
Krysytski said life under the Russian 
allies had been just as bad as life under 
the Germans. 

Under the German occupation, Gal- 
ina worked 12 hours a day in a factory 
“sewing one big seam endlessly” and the 
Russians made her vote at gunpoint and 
told her how to mark her ballot. She 
vowed that she would not vote if she 
ever had a choice and in this country she 
has avoided all politics. 

Serge received the LLB from the Uni- 
versity of Poznan in 1939 and Galina 
has a degree from Vilnius Teachers’ Col- 
lege in Poland. They arrived in New 
York June 24, 1946, and Serge recalls, 
“I was 29 years old, unable to speak or 
understand English, and my profession 
was unsuitable for immigrants to this 
country. I started as a menial worker 
digging ditches. I worked as a chauffeur 
for a wealthy Wall St. broker. I almost 
became a gardener on the estate of Edward 
Steichen, the photographer. For five 
years we worked on our own chicken 
farm in Connecticut with 2,000 laying 
hens and 2,000 ‘youngsters’ and a female 
dog and female cat and two children.” 

The chicken farm supported them 
financially (1957-59) while he earned 
the BS in economics and business ad- 
ministration from the University of 
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Bridgeport. They both earned MAs at 
Yale in 1960 and started work on their 
doctorates, but she did not finish hers. 
She went with him when he taught at U. 
Vermont and she taught at Smith while 
he commuted to New Haven to work on 
his PhD. It was awarded in 1965—the 
first that Yale gave in Slavic studies. 
Their daughter, Ksana Stanley 69, 
received the MAT from Yale in 1970 
and teaches French at the junior high 
school in Orange, Conn. Her husband, 
Richard, is professor of mathematics at 
the University of New Haven. Son 
Michael ’76 has the MLS from Illinois 
and is reference librarian at Bucknell. 


Oberlin College made a “hasty substitu- 
tion” when it was hiring a temporary 
teacher of German for the spring semes- 
ter of 1938, according to the man who 
got the post—Joseph R. Reichard. 
When the semester was over, Reichard 
left with no plans for returning, until, in 
November, he received a “simple in- 
quiry” from Carl F. Wittke, then dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences: 
Would Reichard like to teach at Oberlin 
the following year? He said “yes” and 
was hired. He retired as professor of 
German at the end of the 1982-83 aca- 
demic year, the last active faculty mem- 
ber to have taught at Oberlin before 
World War II. 

There was some fear that demand for 
German courses might drop as it had 
during World War I (Reichard’s father, 
a high school teacher, had to switch his 
subject from German language to U.S. 
history and civics). In anticipation, F.W. 


Serge and Galina Krysytski 


Kaufmann, who chaired of the German 
department, decided it should offer 
German literature in translation. The 
fear proved to be unfounded; with the 
V-12 program training military officers 
at Oberlin, the demand for courses in 
German actually increased. Reichard 
spent three years of the war on leave 
from Oberlin as a naval officer in a cor- 
respondence school for service person- 
nel. 

If hiring faculty was simpler then 
than it is now, teaching appears to have 
been more difficult: faculty members in 
the German department taught twice as 
many students as they do now. (Ober- 
lin’s graduation requirements then in- 
cluded two languages and the number 
of foreign languages that students could 
choose to take was smaller.) The normal 
teaching load was 16 hours a semester; 
beginning teachers who wanted an ad- 
vanced course—as Reichard did— 
taught 19. The department had no sec- 
retary and office space was minimal. 
Reichard and two other men shared a 
poorly heated “cubbyhole” under the 
stairs at Westervelt. Students and in- 
structors who met there in the winter 
time were well advised to keep their hats 
and gloves on. There was a shared store- 
room for faculty textbooks. 

With inadequate meeting places on 
campus, faculty invited students to their 
houses more frequently than they do 
now, Reichard thinks, and students and 
faculty knew each other better as a 
result. Students were at his house re- 
hearsing the German department Christ- 
mas play, then an annual event, on the 
afternoon of the Sunday that the Japa- 
nese attacked Pearl Harbor. The cast 
included a Nisei student from the West 
Coast. Reichard remembers that the 
other students were sympathetic to her 
and that she graduated on schedule. 

The German Club, precursor of Ger- 
man House, met at Reichard’s house. 
He made posters to advertise the meet- 
ings and his wife served refreshments. 
For 16 years, beginning in 1959, he con- 
ducted at his house a “Sondergruppe” 
(select group) for promising German | 
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students. They spent two hours a week 
during the second semester at a “quasi- 
seminar,” complete with reading as- 
signments. Students received no credit 
for their work (nor did Reichard—it 
was not recognized as part of his teach- 
ing load), but they found it helped them 
to advance rapidly in their German 
studies. 

Reichard has always been interested 
in finding ways to encourage students to 
learn German outside the classroom 
and in finding new ways to teach inside 
the classroom. “I tend to be an experi- 
menter,” he says. The development of 
German House was one such experi- 
ment. So was the German program 
abroad, which began in the summer of 
1959, when Reichard and the late John 
W. Kurtz (MEMORIAL MINUTE, Page 
64) took a group of students overseas. 
The summer program continued until 
1975; the present overseas semester pro- 
gram began in 1972, and taught it his 
last teaching semester. Twenty students 
earned 14 hours credit (on a credit/no 
entry basis) studying first at branches of 
the Goethe Institute and then in Vienna. 

Reichard’s most distinctive experi- 
ment in teaching, however, is the lan- 
guage laboratory. He began to develop 
the idea for it when he was on a four- 
week study tour of Germany in the 
summer of 1957 as a guest of the Ger- 
man government. In the fall of 1958 he 
divided his beginning German class of 
56 students into two sections. One lis- 
tened to tapes, prepared by Reichard, of 
voices speaking German—Reichard’s 
voice and others, including native Ger- 
man speakers who had visited Oberlin. 
The students mimicked the voices on 
the tape; their efforts were recorded, 
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the students then compared their own 
voices to those of the model. Mean- 
while, Reichard taught the other section 
of the class by the usual method. The 
two sections alternated places, so that 
each student was taught by both meth- 
ods. 

The experiment was a success. Ober- 
lin’s students taught by tape did better 
on a standard German | test than did 
comparable Harvard and Princeton stu- 
dents taught by conventional methods 
alone. At least two of the students in the 
first class went on to become German 
professors. Development of the pro- 
gram was later supported by a three- 
year $25,000 grant from the Office of 
Health, Education and Welfare, which 
was interested in increasing the number 
of students who could be effectively 
taught by one teacher. Reichard later 
gave talks on the language laboratory 
method in this country and abroad. 

The tapes and the lab itself are not 
used much now, Reichard says. One 
problem is that the recording equip- 
ment has been neglected. “We’ve moved 
to more complicated equipment and let 
the simple equipment disintegrate,” he 
says. Manufacturers are also more inter- 
ested in selling home stereos than in 
improving tape recorders for educa- 
tional use. 

Reichard has chaired the German 
department and also for a number of 
years the General Faculty committee on 
the honor system. In 1953 he conducted 
a symposium on honor systems at Deni- 
son. He had been the Fulbright advisor 
on campus since the 1940s. Oberlin stu- 
dents have always been “reasonably 
successful” in winning Fulbright scho- 
larships, he says; one year there were ten 
winners here, eight of them from the 
Conservatory. Reichard notes a “plea- 
sant” relationship between the Conser- 
vatory and the college, and particularly 
the German department; a number of 
double-degree students have been Ger- 
man majors, including the current prin- 
cipal violist with the Hamburg Sym- 
phony. 

Off campus, Reichard has been presi- 
dent of the Ohio chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of German. 
For several years in the late 1950s he 
directed its placement bureau, finding 
jobs for ten to 25 teachers a year in high 
schools and colleges. This has since 
become a paid operation, but Reichard 
did it without extra salary—or the help 
of a departmental secretary. 

Reichard has also worked on the 
German advanced placement program 
for the College Entrance Examination 


Board. He is the author or co-author of 
several German textbooks; the fifth edi- 
tion of his Shorter College German was 
published in 1981. His scholarly research 
includes the works of the German writ- 
ers Theodor Storm, Eduard Morike, 
and Paul Heyse. 

Another scholarly interest developed 
as he was growing up: his parents spoke 
Pennsylvania German (sometimes incor- 
rectly called “Pennsylvania Dutch”) asa 
second language. Reichard learned it 
from them; he did not take high German 
until he was a freshman in college. Asa 
member of societies interested in the 
Pennsylvania Germans and their cultur- 
al heritage, he has frequently spoken on 
the subject to groups in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Reichard received the AB(1934) from 
Lafayette, where he was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, and the PhD from Wis- 
consin. He met Anita Cast at the univer- 
sity, where she was earning an MA; they 
were married in 1940. They are both 
children of German professors. His fa- 
ther went from high school to college 
teaching at Muhlenberg College in Al- 
lentown, Pa.; hers taught at Lawrence 
College in Appleton, Wis. 

Anita Reichard was dean of women 
at Oberlin following the retirement of 
Mary Dolliver in 1965. Later, she taught 
German for eight years at Ashland Col- 
lege. The Reichards children are Joseph, 
a chemical engineer currently working 
on the retrieval of metal from scrap, and 
Kathryn, who has the PhD in musicol- 
ogy from Harvard and is teaching at the 
University of California at Riverside. 


Wilbur (“Bud”) Price ’49, professor of 
pianoforte, and his wife, Betty, execu- 
tive secretary to the president, together 
had been employed by Oberlin College 
for a total of 71 years when they retired 
a year ago. He joined the faculty in 1949 
and she began working in the adminis- 
tration building three years earlier. 
Wilbur’s first piano teacher was his 
aunt, Gertrude Price, who attended the 
Conservatory 1908-09. His first public 
performance on the piano was in AI- 
bion, Neb., March 13, 1922, when he 
accompanied his fellow kindergartners 
as they sang “America.” When he en- 
rolled at the Conservatory 12 years 
later, however, he was studying the vio- 
lin and he maintained a “real love 
affair” with the string instrument until 
after World War II. 

He left Oberlin without his degree to 
study in New York (where, in Pearl 
River, he and Betty Serven met; they 
were married in 1943). Inthe army during 
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the war, he found it hard to maintain his 
musical skills; “you don’t practice in a 
barracks,” he says. But occasionally he 
found a piano to play, and once ina 
recreation hall he played for 13 solid 
hours. 

After the war, still without a degree, 
he was appointed assistant professor at 
the University of Nebraska, where he 
taught both violin and piano. Then he 
made a choice between the two instru- 
ments: in 1946 he reentered the Oberlin 
Conservatory, this time as a piano stu- 
dent, and gave up the violin entirely. “I 
always loved piano more, but there was 
a long period of time when I didn’t real- 
ize it,” he says. As a student he won the 
Faustina Hurlbutt award and shared 
the Pi Kappa Lambda award. He be- 
came a faculty. member as soon as he 
was graduated. 

Most of the many recitals he has 
given at Oberlin and elsewhere have 
been with other performers. “I enjoy 
ensemble playing more than solo play- 
ing,” he says. “It’s more fun to work 
with other people.” He is not bothered 
when the person he accompanies gets 
more credit for the performance than he 
does. The “real satisfaction” in perform- 
ing comes from “feeling good about 
how you played,” he says. 

Price feels nostalgic for old Warner 
Hall and its “acoustically fine” concert 
hall. Frank Shaw, who was Price’s 
teacher and also director of the Conser- 
vatory, had a huge studio on the fourth 
floor and Price “inherited” it when 
Shaw retired. 

That studio was visited briefly by Igor 
Stravinsky in 1963, when the composer 
was in Oberlin for several performances 
of his music (including one at which he 
conducted). Price has a souvenir of that 
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visit, and he explains how he got it: “A 
faculty coach who was working with a 
student group preparing Stravinsky’s 
Septet for performance told me that 
Stravinsky would listen to a rehearsal 
and would I allow them to use my studio 
for the session. I said, ‘Of course, but on 
condition that you ask Stravinsky if he 
would write something on the wall.’ The 
upshot of it all was that Stravinsky 
wrote: ‘I heard here a good performance 
of my Septet by the young musicians of 
this school. Thank them. Igor Stra- 
vinsky.’ When the building was torn 
down a year later, I wanted the writing 
preserved, and the art department sent 
someone over to remove it from the 
wall.” 

At the opening of the present Warner 
Concert Hall, Price and the late Emil 
Danenberg performed a Stravinsky so- 
nata and thena third concert grand was 
rolled on stage so that Price could play 
the accompaniment for a Ravel violin 
sonata. 


When students asked Robert Baustian, 
professor of orchestral conducting from 
1966-83, for career advice, he told them 
to plan the next step sensibly without 
expecting it to begin a “perfect se- 
quence.” “Be ready for a tangent,” he 
would say. Coaching opera performers 
was a tangent he was ready for when he 
went to Europe in 1948 to study at the 
Zurich Conservatory of Music for a 
year; the coaching led toa staff position 
at the Zurich Municipal Opera, and he 
stayed in Europe nine years. 

From 1953 to 1957 he was second 
conductor at the Hessian State Opera in 
Weisbaden, the only American conduc- 
tor on the permanent staff of a Euro- 
pean opera at that time. He returned to 
the U.S. to conduct for the then-new 
summer opera in Santa Fe and to teach 
at the University of Kansas. He now has 
“retired” —to Santa Fe, where he con- 
tinues to serve as conductor and musical 
administrator of the Santa Fe Opera. 

He could volunteer to coach German- 
speaking singers in Zurich because, as a 
piano student at the Eastman School of 
Music (from which he was graduated 
with distinction), he had studied more 
than the required amount of German; 
he enjoyed it and had a particularly 
good teacher. Because he graduated in 
1942, his immediate career choice was 
limited to the military; his German qual- 
ified him for the intelligence corps, 
where his job was to interrogate prison- 
ers of war. The job enabled him to see 
central Europe “from three feet off the 
ground” in a jeep and to attend the first 
Salzburg festival after the war, just a 
short time after VE Day. So, when he 
went to the Zurich conservatory on the 
GI Bill to study piano and conducting, 
his German was fluent enough to take 
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him into the opera house. 

The Zurich opera continually put on 
new productions, mostly of standard 
but also of contemporary works. Staff 
members were expected to be able to 
take over conducting in an emergency 
and Baustian conducted his first opera 
there—a children’s performance of The 
Marriage of Figaro. Since then he has 
conducted 44 standard operas—a figure 
he derived from checking a list in the 
back of a Schwann record catalog— 
plus several operas that have not been 
recorded. He has not counted the orches- 
tral pieces he has conducted, but he says 
he can hardly go to a concert without 
hearing at least one. 

It happens that Figaro is the opera he 
has conducted most often, including 
two productions at Oberlin. Each pro- 
duction has been different, he says. His 
interpretation changed as he gained 
insights into the opera and as he adapted 
the performance to the particular cast. 
Asked to give an example of a specific 
change, he talked about the scene in 
which the 15-year-old page Cherubino 
sings a love song at the request of the 
countess. The page begins by reciting 
but, as he gets caught up in the meaning 
of the words he is singing, ends by all 
but declaring his love for her. How he 
begins this recitation and how fast and 
how far the change progresses depends 
on the singers in the two roles—the 
page’s awareness and the countess’ self- 
possession, for example. Generally, 
Baustian says, “the constellation of 
people working together” determines 
the interpretation of a particular opera 
production. 

In this respect, opera is different from 
orchestral music. In the latter, the con- 
ductor should “start with an ideal per- 
formance” in mind and coach the play- 
ers to achieve the required sound. The 
more experienced the players are, the 
easier this is. In that sense, coaching a 
junior high orchestra is much harder 
than coaching professionals, Baustian 
says. (He has not himself conducted 
students below college level, but he has 
judged high school orchestra contests.) 
With professional musicians, Baustian 
can convey what he wants with a few 
words or gestures, while amateurs may 
have to be told how to play their 
instruments to achieve the desired 
sound. Usually Baustian wants to get 
performers away from the “easy middle 
ground”—to get them to play more 
loudly, more softly, or with more articu- 
lation. “They have to be goaded,” he 
says. 

Speaking of his career, Baustian says 
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he’s been “especially lucky” to have been 
able to work with both students and 
professionals while conducting both 
orchestral concerts and operas. He has 
particularly enjoyed introducing stu- 
dents in each upcoming generation to 
what is, for them, new music. He doubts 
that great professional performers ever 
have the pleasure of the “missionary 
feeling” that comes from making stu- 
dent performers “resonate” to new music 
“so that they will never be the same 
again.” Baustian says he can hope that 
sometimes the listeners, also, are 
changed by a performance he conducts. 

Baustian is pleased that some of the 
students he has taught at Oberlin have 
achieved status as conductors. Michael 
Morgan ’79, for example, is “on the 
verge of an international career.” He 
won the Swarowsky international com- 
petition in Vienna four years ago and he 
has conducted there and in Warsaw. He 
conducts the Washington, D.C., Youth 
Orchestra and has connections with the 
Buffalo Philharmonic. Andrew Meltzer 
69 is “a great judge of voices” and 
assists at the San Francisco Opera. He 
appeared on TV’s “Today” show as he 
was preparing a performance for Queen 
Elizabeth’s 1983 U.S. visit. Michael 
Pisani ’76 is assistant conductor with 
the Texas Opera Theater in Houston, 
and William Curry ’76 is resident con- 
ductor of the St. Paul Chamber Orches- 
tra. 

Baustian spent part of one sabbatical 
leave (1972-73) studying the scores used 
by the late George Szell of the Cleveland 
orchestra, who was a “meticulous 
marker of articulations and adjust- 
ments.” In a Schumann score, for 
example, Baustian noted where Szell 
inserted crescendos and even made some 
changes in the orchestration, “clearing 
away the underbrush” by omitting some 
doublings of the same notes played 
simultaneously by different instruments. 
Baustian also makes notes on the scores 
he and his performers use, and Michel 
Singher, who follows him as conductor 
at Oberlin, will find “lots of marks” on 
the scores left here. 

Baustian has been guest conductor 
for orchestras and operas associated 
with many cities in Europe and the Unit- 
ed States, from Frankfurt and Belgrade 
to New York City and Akron. He is 
listed in Who’s Who in America. 

Baustian is officially retired from 
Oberlin but not from conducting; for 
ten weeks last summer he was with the 
San Francisco Opera’s Merola program. 
A year-round resident of Santa Fe, he 
continues his work with the opera there. 


David Anderson 


“Future lawyers, future stockbrokers— 
people going into all kinds of work— 
ought to know what science is really 
about.” David Anderson, who retired 
this year as professor of physics, said in 
an April 13 interview on WCLV Cleve- 
land. Many Oberlin alumni have this 
knowledge because they took one of the 
natural science courses designed for 
nonscientists, courses Anderson initi- 
ated shortly after he joined the faculty in 
1948 when he introduced what came to 
be called “poets’ physics.” Other science 
departments developed similar courses 
later. The current catalog lists six phys- 
ics courses “primarily for students not 
planning to major in a science.” The 
prerequisites for one of them are “curi- 
osity and persistence.” 

Anderson’s courses for nonscientists 
use the “block and gap” approach, 
selecting a few topics to study in depth 
and deliberately neglecting others that 
would be essential for physics majors. 

In-depth presentation of a single top- 
ic may be appropriate to widely differ- 
ent audiences. Anderson was pleased to 
learn that his book, The Discovery of 
the Electron, first published in 1964, in 
one year was used as a text both in 
advanced high school physics courses 
and ina graduate seminar on the history 
of physics at Johns Hopkins. It was also 
translated and published in Swedish, 
Polish, Spanish, Russian and Italian 
and an edition in English was published 
in India. It is one of four books he has 
written. 

On particularly attractive subject that 
Anderson offers nonscientists is astron- 
omy. The catalog welcomes “amateur 
observers” to the observatory in Peters 
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Hall and lists an introductory course 
that requires no more than tenth-grade 
level math, along with another course 
for students with a scientific back- 
ground. Given the weather in north- 
eastern Ohio, Anderson says, teaching 
astronomy would be easier with a plan- 
etarium. Money was donated for one 
several years ago, but no place was 
found to house it. Anderson thinks one 
would be valuable as an attraction to 
people from surrounding communities 
and as a clear indication to them that 
science is taught at Oberlin. 

Oberlin hired Anderson to teach elec- 
tron and nuclear theory as well as 
astronomy, but his teaching in what was 
then a four-person department could 
not be limited to these specialties, nor 
would he have wanted it to be. He has 
taught every physics course now listed 
in the catalog, or its predecessor. He 
thinks Oberlin may have become a 
“mini-university” because professors 
today specialize in their course offerings 
and their advanced courses would be 
appropriate to graduate school. 

Another change he has noted in his 36 
years at Oberlin is that the administra- 
tion now makes decisions that were 
once reserved to the faculty, a change 
caused primarily by faculty “abdica- 
tion” of its responsibilities. “The nuts 
and bolts of running the college are bor- 
ing and difficult,” he says, and so the 
faculty has left some of them to a 
“benevolent dictatorship.” 

Anderson wholly approves of the 
demise of in loco parentis rules. He 
helped to liberalize these rules when he 
chaired the Student Life Committee for 
several years in the late 1960s. 

Apart from his work at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Anderson’s career has been marked 
by at least two distinctions: he helped 
develop the atomic bomb and he is an 
Episcopal priest. 

For three years during World War II, 
before he received the PhD, Anderson 
was an associate scientist—a junior 
clerk, he says—in the group at Los 
Alamos Laboratory developing the A- 
bomb. His work included circuitry de- 
sign. He was one of several hundred 
scientists in an enclosed community 
that, with technicians, secretaries and 
families numbered several thousand. 
Life there was “wonderfully exciting,” 
he says. Everyone worked very hard on 
the one project and when they were not 
working they depended on each other 
for entertainment. There were picnics, 
singing groups and theatrical produc- 
tions. 

Anderson attended Tuesday evening 
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colloquia at which the senior scientists 
shared their ideas and Edward Teller 
told his dreams of an H-bomb. Teller, 
Oppenheimer, Otto Frisch, Hans Bethe, 
Robert Brode and Enrico Fermi (“a 
most distinguished group of corpses) 
emerged from the cellar at the conclu- 
sion of a production of Arsenic and Old 
Lace that Anderson helped direct. 

Anderson is often asked whether the 
bomb should have been dropped on 
Japan. He answers: “looking backward, 
no. Butat the time that wasn’t clear. The 
number of lives that had been lost in 
slowly recapturing the Pacific islands 
from Japan was so large that ending the 
war quickly seemed justified.” 

What has never seemed justified to 
him, however, was the secrecy that sur- 
rounded atomic development after the 
war. He isa charter member of the Fed- 
eration of Atomic Scientists, publishers 
of the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. 

When he was growing up in Oregon, 
Anderson attended various churches. 
He was introduced to the Epioscopal 
service as a sophomore at Harvard and 
was immediately attracted to it. For a 
time he considered going to seminary, 
but at Los Alamos he realized that phys- 
ics and not religion would be his princi- 
pal vocation and he decided to return to 
Harvard for the PhD. He did not begin 
studying for the priesthood until after 
he came to Oberlin. Because he was not 
seeking a church of his own, it was pos- 
sible for him to study outside a seminary 
and take examinations. He became a 
deacon in 1954 and a priest in 1956 and 
he serves as an unpaid associate at 
Christ Church, a position that gives him 
“all the joys of the priesthood” with few 
of the cares. He points out that his lec- 
ture platform is nota pulpit and using it 
that way would be “immoral.” But 
neither is his religion completely separ- 
ate from his academic life. “One pro- 
claims by being, not preaching.” 

He and Madeleine (“Molly”), a Vas- 
sar graduate, were married in 1947 and 
have four children and two grandchild- 
ren. Son Philip (“Denny”) has the MA 
from Harvard Divinity School and the 
MD from Case Western Reserve. He is 
an internist in Hough-Norwood Clinic 
and University Hospital in Cleveland. 
His wife, Mary Sterret Anderson, a 
chaplain ina children’s hospital, was the 
first woman in Ohio ordained in the 
Episcopal priesthood. Stephen ’73 re- 
cently bought a sheep farm in Massa- 
chusetts. Samuel is an architect in New 
York City; his wife, Leslie Ayvazian, is 
an actress. Constance ’81 works in a 
travel agency in Athens, Greece. 


When Thomas Cramer "41 entered the 
Conservatory as a freshman, one man 
taught all brass instruments and some 
courses in music education, conducted 
bands and coached large and small 
ensembles. Instead of taking trombone 
from this all-purpose teacher, however, 
Cramer arranged to get Oberlin credit 
while studying with a trombonist in the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Gardell Simons. 
Cramer was the first wind student with 
whom the Conservatory made this ar- 
rangement. Ten years later (1947) Cra- 
mer joined the faculty as the first resi- 
dent trombone teacher. He retired at the 
end of this academic year as professor of 
music theory and trombone. 

He is the only faculty member to hold 
an appointment in both applied studies 
and theory, an arrangement begun be- 
cause, for much of his teaching career, 
the number of trombone students at 
Oberlin was insufficient to fill a teach- 
ing schedule. Now, although the num- 
ber of trombonists has not increased 
appreciably—the opportunity for or- 
chestral experience limits the number 
the Conservatory admits—Cramer’s 
successor will not need to teach theory 
to fill out his or her schedule. It will be 


‘lighter than Cramer’s, as Cramer’s was 


lighter than his predecessor’s. 

In 1947 the standard assigned load 
for Conservatory classroom teachers 
was 20 contact hours per week; for app- 
lied music it was 40 or more hours. 
Cramer began with 14 to 15 hours of 
applied music and seven theory courses 
every semester. When a colleague went 
on sabbatical he conducted the brass 
guild in addition to his regular schedule. 
He now teaches the same number of 
applied hours but only one theory 
course. Other Conservatory faculty po- 
sitions have had similar reductions. 

The difference in teaching loads is 
one of the significant changes that Cra- 
mer has observed since his student days. 
The institutional demands on faculty 
time and energy used to leave little time 
for developing professional interests. 

Also lacking was technological assis- 
tance. Before the days of copiers and 
classroom projectors, showing a class a 
musical example was a major under- 
taking. 

The instructor had to scratch the 
score ontoa Mimeograph master witha 
stylus and if he or she made a mistake 
the whole thing had to be done over. 
Playing a record for a class was not 
easy, either, because there was only one 
good phonograph. Cramer remembers 
sharpening its cactus needle on a sand- 
paper wheel. Despite these demanding 
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and old-fashioned working conditions, 
Cramer hopes that the Conservatory’s 
“sense of common purpose” of those 
days will not be forgotten. 

Through “shared experience,” faculty 
and students identified with the Con- 
servatory community. Contemporary 
music festivals used to involve the whole 
Conservatory and all performing groups 
worked hard to prepare for them. Now 
there are more such events but they 
don’t involve so many people. “We do 
more, but it’s more diffuse,” he says. 

Personnel decisions in those days 
were made not by the faculty council 
but by vote of all the tenured faculty, 
who based their judgment largely on 
what they heard at the student recitals. 
As were the students, the faculty were 
judged by institutional rather than de- 
partmental standards. 

Despite differences in what is required 
of them, students who study trombone 
today are of as high quality as their 
predecessors. “The way they play, their 
intelligence and their talent is just as 
good as it ever was,” Cramer says. 

He calls Oberlin’s system of faculty 
governance “the least bad governance 
system” and he has participated in his 
share of it, having served onat least 130 
faculty committees. Some years he 
served simultaneously on the Conserva- 
tory Faculty Council, General Faculty 
Council, Educational Policy and Col- 
lege Music Major committees, a dupli- 
cation no longer possible. 

He was assistant dean of the Conser- 
vatory 1963-64 and acting dean after the 
resignation of Dean Norman Lloyd in 
1964-65. 
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After he received the bachelor of 
school music degree in 1941, he was a 
warrant officer and band leader in the 
Army 4-1/2 years. He received the MA 
from Chicago in 1947 and was an assist- 
ant in music theory there. He has also 
studied at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, at Juilliard and at Western 
Reserve. 

A continuing research topic has been 
the history of the trombone and Cramer 
has seen, photographed, cataloged and, 
where possible, played all extant trom- 
bones of the 16th and 17th centuries and 
many of the 18th. He directs the 30- 
year-old Oberlin Trombone Choir. 

His wife, Laura, is retiring as profes- 
sor of English at Lorain County Com- 
munity College. They have three child- 
ren and a four-year-old granddaughter. 


Helen Hodam, professor of singing, has 
just retired from the Oberlin faculty, but 
not from teaching. Since joining the 
faculty in 1963 she has also been on the 
faculty of two other institutions and 
Oberlin is the only one from which she is 
retiring. For five years she has been 
teaching part time at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, flying there 
every Friday for two days. 

Some of her Oberlin students, includ- 
ing Lisa Saffer’82, her most recent final- 
ist in Metropolitan Opera auditions, go 
to graduate school at New England and 
continue studying with her. Next year 
she will take on more students, but she 
will not stop commuting because she 
will also have students in New York. 

Hodam has been on the faculty of the 
American Institute of Musical Studies 
in Graz, Austria, and she plans to con- 
tinue there. It is a summer institute that 
prepares American singers for careers in 
Europe. (There are 73 full-time opera 
houses in the German-speaking parts of 
Europe and American singers who know 
German have far more opportunity to 
perform there than in the U.S.) She likes 
the fact that many of the students at 
Graz are older and established profes- 
sionals because they keep her up-to- 
date on the news of the opera houses. “I 
want to know what’s going on,” she says. 

Teaching is Hodam’s main profes- 
sional interest, but she was a soprano 
soloist for many years. After she was 
graduated from Illinois Wesleyan, she 
worked and studied in New York City. 
She was a soloist at Christ Church 
(Park Ave. and 60th St.) and at other 
churches. She sang with the Paper Mill 
Playhouse and the Berkshire Opera 
Players and on radio when all programs 


were, by necessity, live. She was on the 
staff of WOR, the Mutual Network. 

“Everyone wanted to do radio work 
then,” she says, because it paid well and 
allowed time for other work. “You had 
to be quick” at sightreading and at 
learning a part. At various times she 
performed under Robert Shaw, Ray 
Bloch and Lehman Engel on programs 
that included Johnny Green, Johnny 
Mercer and Billy Rose as guest artists. 
She was part of a group that sang at the 
Republican National Convention when 
Wendell Willkie was nominated. 

She did graduate work at Juilliard 
and at Manhattan School of Music and 
she earned the MusM from Hartt in 
1952. She was assistant professor at 
Hardin-Baylor 1953-54 and associate 
professor at Muskingum from then until 
she joined the Oberlin faculty. 


In addition, Peter J. Hawkins, profes- 
sor of chemistry since 1953, and Doro- 
thy Mauney, teacher of violin since 
1972, retired in June. Ruth Brunner, 
associate professor of physical educa- 
tion since 1965, will retire Dec. 31. 

Hawkins, a citizen of Great Britain, 
received the BS from Hull Technical 
College in 1946 and the PhD from Uni- 
versity College, London, in 1950. He 
and William Renfrow, emeritus profes- 
sor, co-authored Organic Chemistry 
Laboratory Operations, a textbook 
published in 1962. He has two sons, 
Michael and Derek. 

Mauney earned the MusB and ABat 
the University of Alabama and the artist 
diploma from Juilliard. She has been 
concertmistress of the Cleveland Phil- 
harmonic and the Oberlin Pro Arte 
Chamber orchestras. She and her hus- 
band, Miles °47, associate professor of 
piano, will concertize in the South and 
East during his leaave next semester. 

Roger S. Cooper, treasurer of the col- 
lege since 1969 and an administrator 
since 1966, retired in February as did his 
wife, Frances, who has worked in var- 
ious offices since 1966 and was adminis- 
trative assistant in the art department 
for the past eight years. Cooper is taking 
advantage of the college’s generous early 
retirement option and it should be noted 
that he appreciates the attitude of those 
alumni who have helped Oberlin estab- 
lish the “best record among liberal arts 
colleges for collecting its debts.” Ober- 
lin’s default rate on student loans over 
the last 20 years has been less than 10%. 
The national average is 17%. 
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An 
overdue 
tribute 


to Stan 


tumn 1983 issue about the 90th 

birthday last Dec. 7 of J. Stanton 
McLaughlin ’21, emeritus professor of 
English, serves as a reminder that this 
article, which was started when the 
younger of us was a senior at Oberlin, is 
long overdue. 

When the research was being done in 
1977-78, we were hoping to put together 
a study of the history of drama at Ober- 
lin as a sequel to the one Regina Emily 
°78 had written on the history of popular 
music (JAZZ AT OBERLIN, March-April 
1978). As things turned out, an abun- 
dance of “spot news,” the death of Pres- 
ident Danenberg, the installation of 
President Starr, the celebration of the 
Sesquicentennial, etc., have delayed the 
effort. 

The delay has, however, enabled us to 
honor, in the summer 1980 edition, the 
work of the late Philip D. Sherman, 
who taught English at Oberlin 1907-42. 
He was among the founders in 1914 of 
the Oberlin Dramatic Association and 
served as the first secretary of its faculty 
advisory board. When he later became 
the Association’s faculty director, he 
not only directed plays in Oberlin, but 
every year during the Christmas or 
spring recess led a troup of college play- 
ers on a tour of alumni centers. 

When the ODA was formed, Herbert 
I. Crane ’15 wrote in the Hi-O- Hi that it 
was significant that a scientific society 
and a press club were being organized in 
the same year as the dramatic associa- 
tion. He offered it as proof that these 
subjects were finally counted among the 
liberal studies. 

In 1927-28, when Prof. Sherman was 
absent, Prof. R.A. Jelliffe was coach 
and Profs. McLaughlin and Ruth 
Lampson also directed plays. The 
membership was limited to less than 
one-fourth the average number of pre- 
vious years. According to the Hi-O- Hi, 
this did not in any way lessen the chance 
of any student “making the Dramatic 
Club.” If anything, it was even less of a 
closed organization than it had been 
because membership was constantly in 
flux. Membership was gained by an 


B ill (54) Mcllrath’s letter in the Au- 
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by Phil Tear ’43, editor, 
and Robert D. Sandman ’78 


His actors and actresses 
over 7 or 8 student 
generations recall his 
direction of ODA plays as 
teaching at its best 


official tryout of dramatic ability and 
maintained by constant production. 
Those who found their interest lagging 
or that their scholarship prohibited them 
from devoting the necessary time to the 
work could make way for new recruits. 
Mrs. Lampson directed a freshman 
dramatic association to offer an oppor- 
tunity to first year students of taking an 
active part in dramatic productions and 
of being trained as possible material for 
the varsity Dramatic Association. 

In 1928-29 the executive work of the 
association was placed in the hands ofa 
student committee of five members who 
in collaboration with faculty directors 
chose and cast the plays. According to 
Stan, in these years “the plays were done 
by anyone who was foolish enough to 
agree to take on the job.” The season 
closed with the presentation of Twelfth 
Night as a commencement play. This 
was the largest undertaking of the year 
and was directed by Prof. Jelliffe, who 
recruited Prof. McLaughlin to direct 
the comic scenes. In earlier years he 
made a few dramatic appearances, play- 
ing Fabian, for example. 

In 1930-31 McLaughlin directed 7an- 
tae Molis Erat, written by Prof. Charles 
Wager, for the Virgilian pageant in 
which the association assisted the Eng- 
lish and Classics departments. Mc- 
Laughlin wrote and directed three one- 
act plays during the winter season and 
Jelliffe coached the commencement 
Shakespearean play. “I was working 


more and more because they would 
want to doa play and Id seem to be the 
esay mark,” says Stan. 

In 1931-32 Chemistry Prof. Harry 
Holmes guided the Dramatic Associa- 
tion and Archibald McLeod °33 was 
president. Student-coached plays were 
produced and criticized at the club 
meetings. An attempt was made to 
create more interest in other fields of 
dramatic work: lighting, stage-setting 
and costuming. The Hi-O-Hi said: 
“Until Oberlin acquires a permanent 
department of dramatics, it can be no 
more than a hope that these beginnings 
prove fruitful.” 

Oberlin now has a “permanent de- 
partment” of theater and dance and it 
has opera theater and student theater, 
but it took more than 30 years before 
that was accomplished. About 1932, 
however, Stan and ODA parted ways. 
“As I recall,” he says, “I got cross with 
the ODA and I said, ‘I will not do any 
more plays.’” These last words have, of 
course, become famous. He spent the 
next two years working on a Harvard 
MA and returned to Oberlin fully re- 
solved not to have anything to do with 
anything dramatic. Early in the year of 
1935, the future caught up with Stan. 
Someone in the ODA asked him to read 
a play even though he wouldn’t direct it. 
It was an Irish play. The Moon in the 
Yellow River. Thereafter he was hooked 
and the ODA had a resident director 
until Stan retired in 1961. 

Says William E. Kennick 45: “Stan 
was not so much a director, as directors 
are commonly thought of. He was a 
teacher. He did not havea preconceived 
interpretation of the play under produc- 
tion; or if he did, he never let us know 
what it was. He insisted that we under- 
stand, or do our best to understand, 
what we were saying and doing—by try- 
ing out our lines in every way we could 
imagine until, from among the possible 
utterances and gestures we could pro- 
duce, we—Stan and the cast—found 
that one which alone would do. He was 
one of the finest teachers I encountered 
at Oberlin. I live daily with the hope that 
I may sometimes be as effective.” 
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Stan McLaughlin in the late 1950s 


Through his effect on people, Stan 
McLaughlin became an essential part of 
Oberlin’s history. Being certainly the 
brightest collegiate memory for many 
alumni, his contribution to the college 
left a living testament to what one dedi- 
cated, gifted and magical man can ac- 
complish. Stan, who turned 90 last 
November, taught in the English de- 
partment from 1925 until retirement in 
1961. Arriving in Oberlin in 1919 as a 
transfer student from the University of 
Idaho, he received the AB in 1921 after 
participating in several student activities 
and being elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
Later Stan earned master’s degrees from 
Oberlin in 1922 and from Harvard in 
1933. 

His greatest achievement at Oberlin, 
however, was the work he did with the 
Oberlin Dramatic Association (ODA). 
Stan produced three or four full-scale 
plays a year for about 30 years, present- 
ing well over 100 quality plays to the 
undergraduate students and the whole 
Oberlin community. He gave all this 
time to dramatics while teaching nine 
hours of regular classes. (In the early 
years, he taught 12 hours of classes.) 
Stan, moreover, helped to guide the 
continuing growth of dramatics at Ober- 


The ODA produced “Pirates of Penzance” in 1936. 
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lin, moving from Sturges Hall or the 
storefront in the old Oberlin Inn block, 
from Finney with its regular chapel ser- 
vices or the art building auditorium, to 
the comparative glory and splendor of 
Hall. But a better testament to Stan’s 
achievement lives dispersed throughout 
the land, his students and their memo- 
ries and observations of the work that 
Stan did. 

Stan was a director to be greatly ap- 
preciated for the productions he de- 
veloped, which, according to Cynthia 
Smith Kelly ’54, were “of excellent qual- 
ity; theatrical experiences that were un- 
erring in taste, consummate in artistic 
skill and terribly entertaining to boot.” 
Such a gifted man could only make a 
powerful and memorable first impres- 
sion on the young people he was des- 
tined to direct. Three of these people 
described their first encounters with 
Stan McLaughlin. As a new student, 
Starr Kopper Bidlack ’52 went for the 
first time “into that long, gloomy and 
deliciously atmospheric rehearsal hall. 
. . . She wrote, “I went to read for a 
part in Lilliom, and I still cringe with the 
memory (true, false or exaggerated) that 
my reading was overemotional. Stan 
singled me out later by saying I was one 
of his advisees.” 

Arthur Swan °46 met Stan for the first 
time “in the multipurpose ODA rehears- 
al rooms, where activity of all kinds 
went on in every section and where Stan 
sat in the midst of it all like a somewhat 
disreputable, if genial, sorcerer”: 


I remember cigarette smoke, a beret, an 
unpressed suit and a frayed sweater—and 
a distinctive voice, one felicitous sentence 
following the last, and my immediate 
sense that this was someone unlike any- 
one else I’d ever seen or met and someone 
who would be wonderful to know. 


Arthur’s brother Jon, ’50, mentioned 
that his first meeting with Stan “was not 
very auspicious.” Auditioning along 
with “scores of people” for parts in King 
Lear, Jon “stood in line in the ill-lit, clut- 
tered workroom of the old building that 
the ODA then called home.” Finally 
stepping “into the rehearsal room where 
Stan and a small group of his veteran 
actors and actresses were sitting,” Jon 
introduced himself “as Arthur’s brother, 
hoping that would help, and then ner- 
vously read something or other.” Stan 
duly assigned to Jon “the role of a spear 
carrier, whose fate in the play was to be 
killed and lugged offstage to be thrown 
upon a dung heap.” Stan McLaughlin is 
important, of course, for more than the 
first impressions he gave. He was a di- 
rector who masterfully used all his re- 
sources to produce fine plays. 

All three of the above recollections 
clearly illustrated one of the resources 
with which Stan worked: rooms, both 
for rehearsal and performance, played 
an important part in the life of the ODA 
during the McLaughlin years. Until 1953 
and the opening of Hall Auditorium, 
dramatics at Oberlin made the best of 
an average situation. Elinor Josephson 
Basescu 48 noted that the ODA used 
“the auditorium in the Oberlin Art Mu- 
seum. The curtain would only close elec- 
trically,andthebuzz . . . addedto our 
dramatic effects. Though we lacked a 
theater (place), we did not lack a sense of 
the event—largely due to Stan’s person- 
ality and enthusiasm.” William Kennick 
45 remembered that the “ODA worked 
under trying physical conditions during 
the forties.” Having no theater of its 
own, the ODA used the only available 
spaces, “Finney Chapel and the Art 


Building auditorium, both extraordi- 
narily inhospitable to the theater.” Ken- 
nick continued: 


But as he could take the rawest of talents 
and make something acceptable of them, 
so Stan could take the most unfortunate 
physical facilities and make them serve 
the ends of presentable theater, of pro- 
ductions both pleasing and educative to 
performers and audiences alike. 


Such an accomplishment alone made 
Stan a remarkable director, but there 
was more. 

Having perhaps made lasting first 
impressions, Stan made much morte sig- 
nificant second and third impressions in 
the place and time in which he did his 
work, rehearsals. Lloyd Lietz ’43 ob- 
served that Stan “was always, when di- 
recting a play, the best actor on the 
stage, and he played all the parts equally 
well (male or female, as actor or actress) 
and far better than any of his aspiring 
student actors.” In a tape-recorded in- 
terview, Bill MclIlrath 54 talked abouta 


more theoretical side of Stan’s, namely 
his “very strong and thorough knowl- 
edge of theater history and the history of 
particular dramatists,” a knowledge that 
“ranged over a broad spectrum of play- 
wrights.” Starr Bidlack drew a picture of 
rehearsals in which “people sat and 
watched and Stan ruled from the wing- 
backed chair in the gloom beyond the 
makeshift stage—attentive—neutral— 
concentrating—and unusually benign, 
like the Man in the Moon.” 


To make the best of his most important 
resource, the young actresses and ac- 
tors, Stan demanded much from them. 
With the important qualification that 
Stan was not inflexible, MclIlrath stated 
that Stan “expected you to know your 
lines when he expected them to be 
learned so that you could begin to work 
on characterization. He expected abso- 
lute attention and silence during rehears- 
als, expected everyone to pay attention 
and to use their intelligence. . . .” Bid- 
lack recalled working hard and wanting 
“his nod. There was always the feeling of 


pursuing the best professional quality. If 
you were acceptable or, more, if you had 
improved, once in a while you received 
an approving word. But he was not a 
ranting, raving, extravagant direc- 
{Orvis 

Also, according to Starr, Stan moti- 
vated his students to “hard work and 
perfect attendance.” She described the 
time “a large proportion of one of his 
Chekhov casts signed up for a seminar 
that met at night, cutting into rehearsal 
time.” Going in a group to confess and 
quaking in reaction to Stan’s “furious” 
response, they “promised to ask no 
quarter and to rehearse on Sundays and 
Sunday nights and late on other nights.” 
And so they did, working “harder to 
make up for it” and getting their reward 
when later Stan “indicated he was 
pleased with what... [they had] 
managed to achieve.” Stan’s high expec- 
tations elicited the maximum effort from 
his human resources, making possible 
the final products for which he became 
renowned. 


On the set of “Charlie's Aunt” in 1952: from left, Harry Ritchie 52, who played Charlie’s aunt, Bob Baldwin ’52 (stage crew), 
Stan McLaughlin, Romulus Linney 53 (Charlie's friend) and Ray Ahrens ’52 (Charlie). The play was taken on tour 
several times to various schools in Lorain County. 


Backstage photo of Stan in 1950 


The performance of the play ulti- 
mately tested Stan’s ability as a director. 
Bidlack “can remember only a few defi- 
nite things about . . . [Stan’s] direc- 
tion. He blocked, he suggested, orches- 
trated, watched, listened. Somehow the 
performances grew and from all these 
subtleties of Stan’s came a product of 
quality.” She also revealed the impor- 
tance of the performance to Stan, de- 
scribing how he would “watch from the 
wings, but he would never appear on 
stage afterwards. The play itself was 
what he was after, the performance 
. . .” Not only was the performance 
important, but so was the effect on the 
audience: 


Once during work on The Three Sisters 
he told me, “Now don’t feel you have to 
cry real tears. All that will accomplish is 
that the audience will see them and mar- 
vel, ‘Oh, the wonderful actress, she’s cry- 
ing real tears.’ Play so that the audience 
cries the real tears—then you'll have done 
your job.” 


Elaborating on Stan’s mysterious crea- 
tive process, Cynthia Smith Kelly re- 
marked that “his genius was most evi- 
dent in the final stage of a production, 
when he pulled together the bits and 
pieces into a cohesive whole.” Stan 
synthesized “with such finesse that” 
his students “were hardly aware it was 
happening. But his obvious talent was 
appreciated night after night when en- 
thusiastic audiences gave him standing 


Stan paid strict attention even to 
minute details of makeup. 
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ovations.” As a director, Stan McLaugh- 
lin did no more than make wonderful 
first impressions, used his resources— 
both physical and human—to the best 
possible advantage, and put it all to- 
gether into magical plays, earning for 
himself the sound of enthusiastic stand- 
ing ovations. 


While going about the business of di- 
recting plays, Stan also was a teacher to 
be greatly admired for the lessons he 
taught. Romulus Linney °53 supplied 
the words, declaring that “Bad teachers 
are all alike. Wonderful teachers are 
wonderful each in their own particular 
way.” Although a few of Stan’s students 
mentioned Stan’s abilities in his regular 
classes, all of his students concentrated 
on the education this “wonderful” teach- 
er provided outside the classroom, an 
education just as precious and as dan- 
gerous to neglect as any other a college 
can offer. Stan did not neglect this 
chance to teach. Others concurred with 
Elinor Basescu’s statement that Stan in- 
spired them “all with his tremendous 
energy, knowledge and wit.” 

Louis di Lorenzo Jr. ’51 labeled Stan 
“devoted” and “enthusiastic to the nth 
degree.” His enthusiasm was contagious. 
The late Roger Garrison wrote, “We all 
worked out of total exhaustion and in- 
exhaustible enthusiasm. And Stan was 
the spark, the catalyst. His enthusiasm 
was a well of motivation for us.” 

Stan, of course, taught his students 
how to produce a play and how to playa 


part. Ina passage reminiscent of Arthur 
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Swan’s “sorcerer-image,” Starr Bidlack 
recorded that Stan used the production 
of a play to teach responsibility: 


The ODA under Stan was a well-run 
pyramid with the director at the top. He 
picked people who could take responsi- 
bility and left them to toil away in their 
own bailiwicks and corners of that not 
over-large building where we all worked— 
where everything from set design to re- 
hearsal to the ironing of costumes took 
place. And Stan sat in his wing chair—the 
center of the web. 


Bill MclIlrath, on the other hand, 
pointed out the foundations of Stan’s 
acting lessons: “He was very much aware 
of the importance of the physical pres- 
ence in acting. You’re not just delivering 
lines. Your body has to deliver the lines, 
too. He was very aware of that.” 

Stan’s awareness of “the physical 
presence in acting” translated into tal- 
ent. Lou di Lorenzo remembers Stan 
miming his way through any part and 
making the character perfectly clear. 
But Stan’s excellence at communicating 
characterizations did not imply dicta- 
tion of style. MclIlrath noted that Stan 
“would never come out and say, ‘Do 
this. .. .’ [He]. . . left the definitive 
outline of a character open for awhile. 
Or, let’s say, if the outline was there, 
there was no coloration. And you began 
to add coloration as you worked it 
through.” Anthony Musante ’S8 re- 
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Though sets such as this lacked the professional touch of today’s theater & dance and opera theater programs they 
impressed their audiences and showed the ingenuity of Stan McLaughlin and his student stage crews. 


peated Mcllrath’s point: “When he saw 
something he liked, he said, ‘Yes, that’s 
it?and, when he saw something he didn’t 
like, he didn’t say, ‘Get off the stage.’ ” 
Stan’s allowing actresses and actors to 
work on their own characterizations led 
directly to the other great and much 
more general lessons he taught his stu- 
dents. 

Mcllrath mentioned that Stan ex- 
pected his students to “use their intelli- 
gence.” Stan not only expected intelli- 
gent behavior, but he also taught it, as 
was only proper. Stan was and is a win- 
dow on the world or, as Mcllrath ex- 
presses it, his knowledge 


is most eclectic, really. Listening to him 
talk... is like hearing a living ency- 
clopedia of music, drama, and history. 
. . . But at the same time he always had 
. a light touch. He didn’t wear his 
knowledge ina particularly imposing way 
or didn’t try to use it as a weapon. 
He used it as a means of being accessible. 


Musante mentioned that Stan applied 
and shared his knowledge to provide 
“an education through theater, not even 
necessarily for those going into theater.” 


4() 


Stan did, however, guide “several peo- 
ple into professional theater” (including 
Tony Musante) by virtue of his “ability 
to sense and develop talent.” 

Among others whom Stan guided 
into a career in professional theater, 
William H. Honan ’52 declared “that it 
was Stan McLaughlin—head and shoul- 
ders above all others—who most pro- 
foundly secured my interest, my pas- 
sionate interest, in the arts.” Honan de- 
scribed himself as one “with whom the 
gods were quite miserly when handing 
out theatrical talent.” Labeling himself 
as having been “of relatively little use to 
Stan in his desperate attempt to inject 
passion and quality into his produc- 
tions,’ Honan, nevertheless, was 
“deeply affected by Stan” and influ- 
enced by him “to pursue an interest in 
the theater.” 

McLaughlin also provided an educa- 
tion in dramatic literature. Roger Garri- 
son observed that “Stan combined a 
deep feeling for drama, for music (Gil- 
bert and Sullivan), and a restless de- 
mand that we get out of ourselves and 
into the meaning of the plays or musi- 
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cals we were trying to put together.’ 
Demanding that the students get into 
“the meaning of the plays” meant, ac- 
cording to Honan, that Stan was 


slyly inculcating in us a love of Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Shaw, Chekhov, and the 
others which would be lifelong. These au- 
thors could never be appreciated and un- 
derstood, let alone loved, so long as their 
works remained stuck on the printed 
page, or were recited without passion by 
the undisciplined. Stan understood that 
fact, or felt it in his guts—I don’t know 
which, and it doesn’t matter—and he left 
no would-be thespian undisturbed, glory- 
ing in ignorance, to bring these classics of 
the theater to life to be loved. That was his 
singular contribution—his passion. 


Jon Swan echoed the same thought: 
“though some of us were scarcely aware 
of this, Stan was teaching us more about 
dramatic literature than most of us 
could ever hope to learn ina classroom.” 
Lloyd Lietz ably summarized: Stan 
“wanted to give the kids something they 
could grow by, though they never sus- 
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pected it at the time: . Moliére, 
Ibsen and Chekhov, lots of Shakespeare, 
Much Ado, Measure for Measure, King 
Lear, As You Like It, etc., etc. Who is to 
emulate him now?” Complementing 
specific lessons with general ones, Stan 
gave his students drama to be loved and 
a love for drama. 

Teaching his students to benefit from 
their intelligence and his gifts to them, 
Stan taught another lesson, shared an 
ultimate gift which has been recalled 
and blessed over and over again. 
Though expecting the most from his 
human resources, he still met the needs 
of the people with whom he worked. 
William Kennick, echoing William Ho- 
nan, gave an example: 


I had a very small talent for acting— 
maybe just a touch of the ham—that Stan 
nourished and magically made appear 
much bigger than it was. Like Prospero, 
to whom, of all of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters, he is best likened, he had the art of 
transforming people’s lives, not by turn- 
ing them into something they were not 
but, to echo the words of Pindar, by mak- 
ing them become what they were through 
learning. 


This is a scene from the 1984 theater & dance program's production of George Bernard Shaw's “Arms and The Man,’ 


Stan worked his magic transformations, 
according to Romulus Linney, by di- 
recting “quietly, modestly, sensibly, 
scaling the classics down to the perform- 
ing level of young people, and bringing 
out, with rare perception, what was 
most human in both.” 

To bring out “what was most human” 
in his actors and actresses, Stan used 
one of his most extraordinary abilities. 
Bill MclIlrath says that Stan “had an 
ability to build . . . confidence in cer- 
tain people who may have lacked it.” 
According to Cynthia Smith Kelly, 
building confidence was the key: “I’d 
like to add one word of commendation 
to Stan for his encouragement of my 
own ability. . . . With Stan’s help, I 
became aware of my own potential as an 
actress, and gained an immeasurable 
amount of self-confidence.” Stan helped 
Anthony Musante with his confidence, 
his “willingness to fall on .. . [his] 
face.” For Tony, the ODA with Stan 
was “an educational experience” with 
“no tearing down.” Stan’s ultimate gift 
was to meet the urgent needs of his 
young students for self-education and 
self-confidence. 


Mirla Criste Agnir 85 played the 

role of Louka in “Arms and The Man.” 
Claudia Anderson was costume 
designer. 
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directed by Roberta N. Rude. Note the actor lighting a cigar. McLaughlin still complains about the time he was 
told that because a student had dropped a cigarette in a commode in Finney Chapel the ODA production 
then in progress would be shut down if it happened again! 


Ecology 
and Model Ts 


ose early Model-T touring cars 
ba remarkably like Amish bug- 
gies with their tiny rear windows 
and inky black bodies riding high on 
exposed axles and bands over thin, 
almost bike-like tires capping wooden 
spoke wheels. But fragile these flivvers 
were not, as a good number of Oberlin 
College alumni, friends and George T. 
Jones ’20, professor emeritus of botany, 
can attest. 

Almost every summer from 1919 
through 1930 George Jones’s father, 
Lynds Jones °92, professor of animal 
ecology, took his summer ecology class- 
es in a caravan of these revolutionary 
Ford Model Ts westward for ecology 
studies cross-country and ultimately on 
the Pacific shores of Washington or 
California. Carrying bedrolls, baggage, 
food and water supplies and camping 
equipment, they motored 3,500 to 4,000 
miles over rough country initially in 
areas where gravel roads gave way to 
dirt and mud, to sand or by detours even 
through farmers’ fields or right out into 
the wide open prairies. 

They may have left a trail of flat tires, 
scraped carbon from cylinders, some 
bent radius rods and a few cracked 
radiators, but these early mass-produc- 
ed wonders kept going. Travel of this 
magnitude was unusual especially in the 
immediate post World War I era and in 
the west in particular where major 
highways were still largely holdovers 
from the Indian paths and covered 
wagon routes. The study of birds, plants 
and small vertebrates in their natural 
settings may have been the educational 
purpose of these ecology courses, but 
the mechanics of driving and maintain- 
ing the Fords quickly became a close 
second in lessons learned. 


Ecology, the environmentalists’ buzz 
word of the recent decades, may seem to 
have been a bit premature in the Model 
T era, but as George Jones said in his 
writings for the AM from Oberlin in 
1922: “Ecology started with an attempt 
to explain animal and plant distribu- 
tion.” A year later he told a summer 
ecology student “... this is what the trip 
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by Leslie C. Farquhar ’50 


Statistics and theories 
about distribution of plants 
and animals were as new as 

the autos when students 
went west with the Joneses 


was all about. We wanted to know how 
the life of the western U.S. was distrib- 
uted and if possible why it was distrib- 
uted as it was.” 

Ecology was as new to the American 
campuses as the auto to the way of life 
after the turn of the 20th century. Henry 
C. Cowles °93 and his contemporary, 
Victor E. Shelford, at the University of 
Chicago were the true pioneers of our 
country in this field, Jones says. He feels 
they made quite an impression on his 
father while he was obtaining his PhD 
in zoology (1905) from Chicago. Short- 
ly after joining the faculty at Oberlin 
Lynds Jones initiated his own class in 
the ecology of small vertebrates. 

Even by the early 1920s the concept of 
analyzing factors in the environment 
and their effects on the life of plants and 
small animals was not yet accepted by 
the traditional botanists and the predict- 
ables were beginning to emerge from 
this new scientific approach to nature, 
but statistics and theories for the distri- 
bution of plants and Lynds Jones’s spe- 
cialty, the small vertebrates, were scarce 
especially for the western U.S. when the 
professor bought his first set of Model 
Ts in the spring of 1919. 


When the first Ford-transported sum- 
mer ecology class assembled June 20, 
1919, to head for Point Grenville, Wash., 
some 3,400 miles northwest of Oberlin, 
few of the drivers, including Lynds 
Jones, had ever driven a car before he 


purchased the four touring cars and a 
one-year-old Model-T delivery car for 
hauling the extra baggage. Student dri- 
vers Holden Pray ’21, Norman Wright 
"18, George Jones and Russell Blair ’22, 
plus Lynds Jones, practiced driving the 
machines anywhere from two weeks toa 
month or so before the trip. Drivers’ 
licenses did not exist then and traffic 
laws and regulations still were in the 
making. 

Other members of the 1919 Summer 
Ecology Course included Elizabeth 
Burgess 719, Ruskin (Skid) Freer, Stella 
Graves ’22, Thelma Gray ’21, Lelia 
Hazeltine ’19, Hilda Joseph 18k, Helen 
Reed *19 and Helen Rice ’20. Those 
along for the experience and not the 
credit hours sanctioned by College were 


George Jones’s younger sister Beth ’22, 


Charlotte Weatherill 715, a follower of 
Lynds Jones on several of his scientific 
excursions, and Dr. Burgess, father of 
Elizabeth and a retired M.D. from Mil- 
waukee who drove his Franklin sedan 
and paid his own expenses. 

The cars could seat four comfortably 
but perhaps five if the passengers were 
not too heavy and were compatible and 
this fact has been duly recorded by 
George Jones along with all sorts of 
details about the problems and the 
humor of his father’s trips to the North- 
west by train as well as by auto. 

The destination of the Oberlin class 
on the first day of its 1919 expedition 
was Thelma Gray’s home in Fostoria, 
some 80 miles west of town. Lynds 
Jones led his parade of cars out beyond 
the city limits of Oberlin soon after | 
p.m. Due for supper, they arrived late 
after nearly seven hours of steady driv- 
ing at average speeds of 12 to 15 m.p.h. 
because the engines of the vehicles were 
still being broken in. 

This snail’s pace, however, continued 
for the next five and a half weeks as 
mechanical troubles and flat tires—as 
many as IS per day—delayed their prog- 
ress. Often the students would hop out 
of the Fords to push them over steep 
hills, across streams and out of muddy 
ruts. To save time George Jones found 
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Waiting for the ferry over the Missouri River at Mobridge, 
S.D., in 1921. The lead car is the Dort. Mrs. Cook is in it. 
Next is Vincent Hart’s Ford, then Ed Shempp’s and last 
George Jones's. The last car was not of the party. Photo at 
right shows the 1921 group on the Sperry Glacier Trail in 
Glacier National Park, Montana. 


he could lift a corner of his car with his 
bare hands while his driving companion 
would slip an already extended jack 
under the bumper. None of the other 
drivers did this, he notes. In spite of 
such efforts to shorten these delays, it 
was usually difficult to round every- 
body up and hustle everything into the 
cars and actually get on the way again. 
Averaging 100 miles in a day was un- 
usual. 

Their itinerary included Indiana, north- 
ern Illinois and Iowa, where they stop- 
ped fora day on the old Jones farm near 
Grinnell. Here George Jones heard his 
first Western Meadowlark, a sound he 
says even now brings back memories of 
that time. 

Motoring on into Nebraska they 
found a rare auto camp near an aban- 
doned gravel pit, conveniently filled 
with water making possible a swim (and 
a soaping). Most nights, however, they 
camped in the open, sleeping on the 
ground in bedrolls that were made of 
blankets covered with some waterproof 
fabric for protection from the rain, dew 
and even frost. They considered them- 
selves fortunate if they wound up the 
day ina small town where they could set 
up camp in a schoolyard and use the 
pumps and privies. At this point they 
joined the old Oregon Trail and fol- 
lowed the path of the *49ers along the 
North Platte River and up into 
Wyoming. 


“We got gas, oil and two pails of 
water (in Pine Bluff, Wyo.) and drove 
off across the prairie to below the pine- 
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covered bluff from which the town got 
its name. These were the first western 
yellow pines we had seen and we felt 
that we had reached the real west,” 
recalls Jones. “I took my bedding roll 
up the bluff and slept under the mur- 
muring pines. There was no dew what- 
ever. Here, too, we heard our first 
coyotes nearby, though we had heard 
them distantly in Nebraska. When coy- 
otes sing, one sounds like a dozen.” 

Then it was lark bunting and long- 
spurs as they moved into Wyoming with 
sage grouse and western willets flying 
up at the windshields and black-headed 
grosbeaks nesting in the cottonwoods. 
Passing through Thermopolis and Cody 
they entered Yellowstone National Park 
where Lynds Jones talked the gate at- 
tendant out of the tourists’ fee of $7 per 
car, pleading the educational nature of 
his group. Once in the park they appar- 
ently could camp anywhere that first 
year. After a few days checking out the 
geysers, hot springs, canyons and falls, 
they pushed into Idaho and camped by 
the north fork of the Snake River. 

Still following the Oregon Trail, they 
moved onto Bliss and Boise, Idaho, and 
then crossed over the Snake into Ore- 


gon and passed over the Continental 
Divide on infamous Cabbage Hill, 
where many burned their brake bands 
on the steep descent. Going along the 
Columbia River they eventually ferried 
over into Washington and then trav- 
ersed a lengthy , scant plank road fora 
few scary miles over a swamp. The nar- 
row planks at times were nine or ten feet 
above the brackish waters. 

They stocked up on supplies at Mo- 
clips and motored out to the Point 
Grenville beach at low tide to drop off 
equipment and baggage. The group put 
up a large tent, strung a canvas over a 
fire pit they built for cooking and settled 
down for concentrated studies of the 
area. 

“The life on this coast is very abun- 
dant and varied,” George Jones wrote. 
“We went out to the rocks of Point Gren- 
ville to study the ocean life, we dug in 
the sand to see what was living there, we 
studied the birds of the sea, the rocks, 
the beach and the woods, and we went 
back into the woods to study the vegeta- 
tion. 

“We were inside the Quinault Indian 
Reservation, which was then govern- 
ment protected and before any timber- 
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ing along here. Now it is only slash. It 
makes me sad. Then, the first trees next 
to the ocean were all Sitka spruces—the 
grandest spruce in the world. Behind 
them on the ridge that ran up some 
hundreds of feet was a solid stand of 
western hemlocks. This was deep, dark 
woods with little undergrowth, but ferns 
were so large one could stand under the 
arch of the fronds. Moss-covered logs 
lay about thickly. Some of them were 
over ten feet in diameter. Beyond, the 
ground dropped down again to swampy 
woods full of giant canoe cedars. Here it 
was more open with salmonberry bush- 
es, huckleberries and so on. ...Our 
stream came from the cedar swamp. 
The water tasted all right, but it looked 
like weak coffee.” 


Their stay at Point Grenville was cut 
short because of the delays on the trip to 
the coast, which was originally sched- 
uled to run four weeks. Most of the 
group left Moclips by train or with the 
Burgesses. The Joneses took off in three 
of the Model Ts with some of the stu- 
dents and Beth, takinga more northerly 
route home. They were able to make 
better time going back but their safety 
record wasn’t so good. All along Lynds 
Jones had had to keep a good grip on his 
steering wheel to keep his car from veer- 
ing to the left. George Jones reports the 
happenings when his father relaxed a 
few minutes and hit some loose gravel: 

“Father’s car slewed about alarming- 
ly and suddenly tipped over. Ruth Pray 
was riding beside father, as usual, and 
broke her glasses. Helen Rice was in the 
back seat. After the car came to rest, she 
tore her way through the back curtain 


(wide-eyed and terrified). One of the top 
bows was broken, but no one was hurt. 
We tipped the car back on its wheels, 
tied the broken top bows together and 
drove on to Spokane.” 

George Jones also turned over while 
trying to avoid hitting a car parked in 
the road behind a blind curve but with 
considerably more damage to the top of 
his car. His father promptly sold the car 
“as was” in the nearest sizable town. 
Shortly afterwards one of Lynds Jones’s 
wheels came off his car as he rounded a 
corner conveniently in front of a Ford 
garage in North Dakota. All felt fortu- 
nate that he had not been going the 30 
mph he was doing as they approached 
the town. 


That 1919 trip may have proved stimu- 
lating for the students but it frustrated 
and exhausted the professor. Much to 
the surprise of his son, he was game for 
another journey the following summer 
to California and subsequently contin- 
ued these ecology trips alternating the 
destination between California and 
Washington. 

The cost for these trips began in 1919 
at $250 for each full-time student to 
cover all expenses during the six weeks 
except occasional meals in restaurants 
along the way. Drivers, cooks and other 
workers were half fare or in some cases 
free. If total expenses after the sale of 
the autos was less than expected, some 
was returned to the students. 

One who was especially pleased that 
Lynds Jones continued the course is 
Beatrice Cook Bosworth ’23. She and 
her stepmother, Mrs. C.R. Cook, joined 
the class in 1920 for the trip to Califor- 
nia by way of Pikes Peak and the 


canyon country of southern Utah and 
northern Arizona. They liked it so well 
that they went along to Washington in 
1921. Mrs. Cook was the first older 
woman on these trips and apparently 
adjusted so well that the professor in- 
cluded several more in later years. Dr. 
Gertrude E. Moulton, who was profes- 
sor of physical education and director 
of the women’s gymnasium 1923-45, 
joined the class in 1925, driving her own 
Ford to California and taking along 
Anna Hughitt ’27, who taught physical 
education at Oberlin 1928-53. 

“That first year (1920) was particu- 
larly nice, a pioneer year,” said Mrs. 
Bosworth. “It was very rustic and every- 
ting we saw was natural, nothing was 
commercial. In the evenings we all sat 
on logs and stones around the fire while 
Lynds talked. He always talked about 
what we had seen that day. We did have 
a class hour after supper, then we work- 
ed on our notes. Oh we had work.” 

A lengthy detailed report was due the 
following year from each student in 
order to qualify for the eight credit 
hours. 

“The camping,” she stressed, “was 
crude, the very most primitive. Nothing 


like the camping of today.” 


They slept on the ground and ate 
mostly one-pot meals, “Bea” Bosworth 
explained, and then she laughingly told 
of what she recalls as the total lack of 
washing facilities. “We wore our clothes 
until we wanted to bury them.” 

She added: “Very few people would 
even think of taking such a trip into 
those areas in those days. The roads 
were So terrible and often there were just 
no roads. And the cars, oh, those cars!” 

Those Ford Model-T touring cars 
had fabric tops and detachable side cur- 
tains with celluloid windows that were 


In 1923 a flood on the Milk River, northwest of Glasgow, 
Mont., closed the regular road. This was a detour and 
normally there would have been no water in this place. 


Below: same detour, camp in the open, northwest of Malta, 
Mont. 


Model T Ford touring car as equipped for a summer 


usually folded up and stored under the 
rear seat cushion. The double-tiered 
windshields were hinged so the upper 
half could be opened, but as George 
Jones noted, “Bugs got in one’s eyes.” 

There were three pedals instead of a 
gearshift—brake, reverse and low gear— 
plus a brake lever that also controlled 
high gear and neutral. Gas tanks were 
under the front seat and operated by 
gravity feed, which often necessitated 
backing the cars up inclines especially if 
the gas level were low. The 1919 cars 
Lynds Jones bought had no batteries 
and needed to be cranked to be started. 
The lights worked only when the car 
was in motion and then occasionally 
only in low gear. 

Lynds Jones calculated the cars to 
average 24 miles to the gallon on the 
1919 trip and recorded that gasoline 
cost from 22.5 cents to 35 cents per gal- 
lon. The Model Ts cost about $700 each 
and he was able that first year to get as 
much as $365 for one in good condition 
in the state of Wasington, $175 for 
George Jones’s car “as was,” and the 
next year in California $500 for the 
touring cars plus $785 for a $1,000 one- 
ton Ford truck he bought to haul all the 
baggage and supplies. His son, who 
drove the truck, reports that it moved 
no faster than a walking pace and was a 
gas-guzzler. 

Unable to buy a fourth Ford in Ohio 
during the spring of 1920, the professor 
settled for a gear-shift Dort for $1,112. 
Mrs. Bosworth said she and all the oth- 
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ecology tour. 


ers loved to drive that car. The trips 
often were the first opportunity for 
some of the students to drive an auto- 
mobile. 

The Model Ts had been in mass pro- 
duction only about six years when Lynds 
Jones began using them for this cross- 
country course and they were hard to 
find. A long line of them out west often 
caused people to stop and stare. They 
drove caravan style, staying together 
because there were few or no reliable 
road maps in those days for much of 
that territory. There were practically no 
road signs. They had a system of check- 
ing on the car behind in case there was 
some mechanical problem or other de- 
lay with each dropping back to see what 
the problem was. 

“In these days of hard roads, it is not 
easy to realize how much dust a car used 
to kick up,” writes George Jones. “My 
car was fourth in line and we got the 
dust from the three cars ahead of us. We 
tended to hang back to avoid as much 


dust as possible, but this had the disad- 
vantage of slowing the whole caravan 
and making it necessary to speed up on 
coming into a town to avoid getting lost. 
We never actually were arrested for 
speeding, but we were warned several 
times. Thinking back, I remember how 
much more we used to learn about the 
land than we do now. We could almost 
tell where we were in the country by the 
taste of the dust.” 

Harold C. Jones 28, George’s young- 
er brother, went along in 1920 although 
still a student in high school. College 
students included William A. Caine ’22, 
Bruce M. Gorsuch ’23, Thelma Gray 
again, Ethel Kennedy 17, Wayne Man- 
ning ’20, Alexander Martin ’20, Glenn I. 
Molyneaux ’20, Ray K. Rice ’20 and 
Margaret Sheldon ’20 (who later mar- 
ried Wayne Manning). Others were Do- 
rothy Schock, Lucy Rice (sister of Ray), 
Anna May Hughes, Fannie B. White 
and once more Charlotte Weatherill. 

The plans for the California trip had 
the Model Ts heading for Missouri, to 
Kansas, through Colorado with a stop- 
over for a trip up Pikes Peak, through 
the canyon country of southern Utah 
and northern Arizona, on to Las Vegas, 
Pasadena, then over the Santa Lucia 
range to the Salinas River Valley and 
ultimately to Pacific Grove. Lynds Jones 
did not drive out on this trip so he could 


A stop for lunch at Garland, Wyoming, in 1924. 
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ride in different cars each day to point 
out to his students the variations in the 
countryside. He planned to sell all the 
cars in California and return with his 
sons by train, but he did not have his bill 
of sale for the Dort; so they drove it 
home and used it again the following 
summer. 

In Kansas they encountered yucca 
and cactus, new plants to most of the 
students. They saw no prairie dog towns, 
said Jones, but large ant hills were 
beginning to appear. Motoring on what 
isnow U.S. Route 40, they proceeded to 
Manitou Springs and stopped in a 
campground near the base of the cog 
road on Pikes Peak. 

The next morning the group divided. 
Not wanting to test the cars on the steep 
ascent, Lynds Jones hired taxis and 
took the women to the top. George and 
the men chose to hike up the cog road 
some 8,000 feet beyond their campsite, 
which was at about 6,000 feet. He recalls 
feeling quite out of breath and being 
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glad to turn back when one of the stu- 
dents became rather ill. Changes in 
plant life at the increasing elevations 
were noted in his memoirs and most 
likely recorded in many of the students’ 
notebooks. 

In Salt Lake City they picked up 
Lynds Jones’s brother, Marcus Eugene 
Jones, thena professor at the University 
of Utahand a prominent botanist of the 
Great Basin region. At that time, Bryce 
Canyon was little known and even 
harder to find. Marcus Jones guided 
them through ranches and private land 
to the canyon. He had come upon it 
many years before while collecting 
plants and had been making colored 
photographs of it via the old three-plate 
process. He stayed with them during 
their time at the Grand Canyon and 
then returned to Salt Lake City. 

At about that time Lynds Jones began 
to mention that his throat was sore and 
that he was not feeling well. Three days 


William Dawson ’97 taking photos 
of California Murres on Murre 
Point, Carroll Island, Wash., in 1907. 


later, while motoring along in the desert, 
his son noted: 

“Father’s throat was still very sore. 
He lay down part of the time. I was 
carrying a five-gallon can of water beside 
me in the truck. The rough road and 
vibration caused water to jiggle out on 
the can top. Father would wet his hand 
in this and rub it on his bald spot. This 
helped to keep his temperature down.” 

As they entered California, the group 
checked out the desert scrub or jumping 
cactus with its painful needles rather 
carefully. They examined the creosote 
bushes and their thick leaves of high 
solute content and water storing capa- 
bilities. 

Lynds Jones was feeling somewhat 
better by the time they pulled into Santa 
Barbara and he called his former stu- 
dent, William Dawson 97, who was 
working on his latest book, The Birds of 
California. The Oberlin party visited his 
museum, which housed his collection of 
numerous mounted birds, eggs and, as 
George Jones said, whatever else seemed 
to interest him. 

William Dawson can be credited as 
the one most responsible for the west 


Mary Burwell and Harold Jones behind Manhattan 
Beach, Ore., on the 1923 trip. 
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William Dawson in Washington in 1905 


coast aspect of these summer courses. 
He had taken Lynds Jones’s ornithol- 
ogy classes while at Oberlin and when 
he began to research the state of Wash- 
ington to do a volume on the birds in 
that state he asked his professor to come 
out and help during the summer of 
1905. They collected eggs, bird skins, 
took notes and photos and, according 
to Jones’s diary, thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves. They made it through the 
rugged, sparsely populated areas and 
several Indian reservations with the 
help of Quillayutte Indian guides. When 
Lynds Jones organized the first of two 
train trips in 1915 and 1916 for camping 
sessions on the Washington beaches 
with his beginning summer ecology 
course, they went to Seattle and then 
took the steamer to Neah Bay where he 
had arranged for these same Indian 
guides to meet them. The Indians took 
them down the coast in their boats so 


The 1919 summer ecology party. Front row, from left: Leila Hazeltine, Beth Jones, Helen Rice, George Auffinger, 

Thelma Gray, Norman Wright. Middle: prospective cook named Ferrel, Helen Burgess, Ruth Ormsby, Helen Jacobs, 
Helen Murray. Back row: Skidmore Freer, Dr. Burgess, Lynds Jones, George Jones, Holden Pray, Stella Graves, Ruth Pray, 
Helen Reed. Not in picture: Russell Blair and Lamoille Pugh. 


Dawson taking photo in 1905 


they could camp on the beaches in sey- 
eral locations. 

Comparatively, George Jones found 
the California coast disappointing, es- 
pecially south of Monterey, but the stu- 
dents did concentrate on “the dunes, 
what the wind does to them, the se- 
quence of plants on them and the in- 
SCCtSan 

Basically these two trips were con- 
tinued throughout the ’20s except for 
the summer of 1927 when Lynds Jones 
supervised the moving of the Oberlin 
College Museum, of which he was the 
curator, from Spear Lab to Wright Lab, 
which had been the Second Congrega- 
tional Church. 


With improvements in roads and auto- 
mobiles and their own increasing me- 
chanical skills, the Joneses greatly im- 
proved their mileage-per-day average. 
By 1921 they could also include a three- 
day stopover at the University of Iowa’s 
Lake Laboratory on West Okoboji Lake 
in northwestern Iowa as well a camping 
session on Mt. Rainier in the Paradise 
Valley area following their stay at Port 
Grenville. 

George Jones continued to help his 
father with the summer classes even 
while he was a master’s degree candi- 
date at Oberlin and then as he began 
work towards his PhD at the University 
of Chicago. The 4,000-mile ecology trip 
to Washington in 1923 also included a 
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study session at Manhattan Beach, Ore. 
On that trip young Jones met Mary 
Burwell ’23, who became his wife a year 
later. She had taken the course because 
she needed eight credit hours to gradu- 
ate and thought it would be fun and had 
enjoyed one of Lynds Jones’s ornithol- 
ogy classes. Never having camped be- 
fore and quite new to the outdoor life, 
she nevertheless proved a good sport 
and showed courage and stamina, he 
reports. They were married in August 
the following summer and accompanied 
the class in 1925 to California as did 
Mrs. Lynds Jones, the one and only 
time she went with the summer ecology 
class. 

These courses evolved from a tradi- 
tion established early in Lynds Jones’s 
teaching career. Being outside in nature 
with his students among living plants 
and animals with birds swirling about 
was his preference rather than the tradi- 
tional use of dead laboratory speci- 
mens, microscopes and textbooks. Even 
at a very early age he was interested in 
birds and by the time he became a teen- 
ager he was sending bird migration 
reports to the Biological Survey. As a 
laboratory assistant of Prof. A.A. 
Wright in zoology and geology in the 
early 1890s he began teaching what 
George Jones believes were the first 
courses in ornithology to be taught 
anywhere for college credit. 

After Lynds Jones joined the Oberlin 
faculty in 1905 he continued his popular 
ornithology courses. It was quite com- 
mon in Oberlin to see the professor and 
his students striding off to the nearby 
fields and forests with binoculars in 
hand or waiting for the interurban fora 
special session at Old Woman Creek up 
at Lake Erie. 

From 1910 to 1914 he offered one and 
two-week camping sessions for nature 
observations on the Canadian and Ohio 
shores of the lake and on the lake 
islands. In 1914 he began combining his 
male and female classes and ever after 
his camping classes were coed. In 1915 
he began his comprehensive six-week 
Summer Ecology Course, but because 
of the war did not offer it in 1917 or 
1918. When it was resumed he felt that 
in going by car and camping along the 
way they could see a variety of habitat 
new to most of his students and rela- 
tively uncharted at that time. 

The effectiveness and value of the 
Summer Ecology Course would be hard 
to judge. Many Oberlin alumni no 


doubt still have fond memories of what 
must have been very beautiful but rug- 
ged country that they might not have 
seen otherwise at a time when such 
travel was so infrequent that its educa- 
tional importance was quite revered. 

One of Lynds Jones’s former stu- 
dents, a member of the 1916 class that 
camped along the Washington beaches, 
summed up the rigors that were a part of 
a Summer Ecology class and the ulti- 
mate reward: 

“Roughing it de luxe was not our 
mode of camping for we returned to the 
primitive. Life was a constant series of 
becoming accustomed to such things as 
blisters, rain, wet shoes full of sand, 
mosquitoes, ravenous appetities, mice 
and each other. ... At last, when the trip 
was over the party joined in declaring it 
a rare experience, invaluable not only 
for the fund of information obtained 
but also for the daily stimulus given by 
Prof. Jones toward a greater apprecia- 
tion and love of Nature.” 


Lynds Jones taking photo of 
himself (note cord in left hana). 
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Oberlinians 
offer electronic 
wire service for 
editors in lowa 


eeing an opportunity created by 
advances in newsroom technology, 


three Iowa men with Oberlin back- 
grounds have formed IIN, an electronic 
news service that went on line to three 
test sites in May. 

IIN, the Iowa Information Network, 
if graced with continued success, will be 
the only news service of its type in the 
country. It’s been developed principally 
by John R. Munson, who is vice presi- 
dent and attended Oberlin 1958-60, and 
William L. Eginton ’48, president. Both 
have worked virtually their entire ca- 
reers in Iowa newspapering; both cur- 
rently serve on the journalism faculty of 
the University of Iowa. I joined in Feb- 
ruary as general manager and chief op- 
erating officer. 

A rough idea of our business begins 
first with the recognition that individual 
sheets of typing paper are obsolete in 
today’s newsroom. Newspapers no long- 
er maintain huge and noisy backshops, 
filled with clattering Linotype machines 
churning out hot type. No longer is the 
newsroom a complex of pencil-wielding 
editors and reporters beating stories out 
of decrepit typewriters onto 84 by 11 
copy paper. 

Today, reporters write their stories on 
terminals, editors massage those stories 
on terminals. Typesetters are merely 
machines retrieving from a computer’s 
memory digital signals that are then 
transformed into camera-ready print. 
Mailed or hand-delivered hard copy— 
typewritten sheets of paper—has no 
place in the contemporary newsroom. 

Consequently organizations that gen- 
erate material for the media, be they 
corporate, trade, academic, political or 
governmental, are finding it increasingly 
difficult to place their news in print. 
Placement rates for these sources of in- 
formation decline, naturally, as news- 
papers become increasingly loathe to 
make secretaries and typesetters of re- 
porters and editors. If there is money in 
journalism it won’t be paid to a college 
graduate with writing and editing skills 
to open and read mail. It makes more 
sense fiscally to throw that mail out, and 
that’s usually what happens. Hence in- 
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by William A. Eginton 80 


information network opens 
procedural gates now closed 
to mailed and hand- 
delivered press releases 
in contemporary newsrooms 


stitutions face a myriad of gatekeepers 
between their information departments 
and the actual, printed newspaper. 

IIN puts these institutional sources 
for news on line to print, radio and tele- 
vision newsrooms. We can capture the 
one original keystroke in the publica- 
tions office of the Farm Bureau in Des 
Moines. After storage in our data base it 
is transmitted via switched phone lines 


From left, Munson, William Eginton 
and Drew Eginton 


into the central computer of, say, the 
Charles City Press where the editor, a 
man named David Overby, may retrieve 
and edit this Farm Bureau story and run 
it straight through his typesetter without 
ever touching a piece of paper. 

What IIN does, which is unique 
among the nation’s private wire services, 
is threefold: 

1) Our software “filters” incoming 
copy so that individual papers may pre- 
select only those sources that are ger- 
mane to their readership. Thus they 
needn’t contend with a flood of irrele- 
vant material and can receive instead a 
profiled, and readily updated, stream of 
news in a usable form; 

2) Our service, by dint of this pro- 
filing, is oriented toward community 
newspapers, which dominate our 
market; 

3) Our data base holds stories long 
term, accommodating the longer print- 
ing cycles of weekly papers. Individual 
papers may also retrieve at will stories 
not included in their normal profile. 

Iowa, I’m sure most Oberlin alumni 
know, produces corn, beans and hogs in 
far greater numbers than your average 
state. Our state remains one of small 
communities and is itself strikingly 
homogeneous and closely-knit. But it is 
not industrialized to any large degree. 
Thus the traditional PR wire (there are 
14 inthe country) has no use for lowa, as 
Iowa has scant use for it. 

By necessity, then, we have designed 
our wire from the bottom up, to borrow 
a term popular in historiography. To at- 
tempt to build our system from the top 
down, i.e., develop the conventional sys- 
tem of leased lines transmitting major 
corporate news directly to major news 
outlets, just isn’t feasible. 

However, in a state supporting 388 
dailies and weeklies (lowa’s literacy rate 
historically is highest of the 50 states), 
our wire has been greeted with enthusi- 
asm as a useful response to an unmet 
need. Media acceptance has been uni- 
versal; the company is 25 percent capi- 
talized; potential contractors’ principal 
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concern is that we are not fully opera- 
tional now. 

Our central challenge, then, is to link 
in a single network an array of news- 
paper computer and printing systems, 
coping with the individual quirks and 
limitations of each. To this end we have 
employed our data communications 
consultants, who also designed our copy- 
righted software. We do a lot of driving. 

By mid-1986 we plan to be wired into 
the state’s largest 125 newspapers. We 
will be Iowa’s print communications 
utility. Ancillary services will include 
long term reference data storage (also 
currently mailed and junked), advertis- 
ing and an Iowa Feature Service, when 
we will begin generating our own mate- 
rial. PR Newswire, the major corporate 
news wire today, which operates out of 
New York, has committed to working 
with us in serving major corporate inter- 
ests as applicable. 

What has been the typical reaction to 
IIN? Saul Shapiro, editor of the Water- 
loo Courier, said simply, “When? I 
spend half my morning reading the 
mail.” (I repeated this to A. J. Pinder, 
publisher of the Grinnell paper, a good 
guy despite his ill-founded devotion toa 
certain institution of higher learning in 
that town. He snorted and said, “Maybe 
he should consider Evelyn Wood.”) IIN 
is valued because it is Iowa-specific, 
costs newspapers nothing outside of 
perhaps a modem and interface, and can 
profile its data base to meet the needs of 
individual papers. We can ably serve a 
paper a lot smaller than the Charles City 
Press. 

It’s a consuming experience putting 
your finances and ego on the line, but we 
would suggest one service Oberlin might 
consider. Being a Subchapter S corpo- 
ration seeking venture capital, I called 
Oberlin’s Office of External Affairs. I 
thought Oberlin might perhaps have a 
list of alumni who had expressed inter- 
est in investing in other Oberlinians’ en- 
terprises. (My brother had the misfor- 
tune of attending Williams, where this 
sort of networking is taken for granted.) 
A representative of that office laughed 
wryly at my inquiry; he said that this in- 
formation, which he himself would like 
to have, is so unavailable that even to 
ask for it provokes a response ranging 
somewhere “from the ridiculous to the 
sublime.” Oberlin simply does not have 
this documentation on its alumni. 

I, and others I know, would be pleased 
to learn of other OC grad enterprises. 
Presumably the organization that as- 
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sists in locating investors is thought of 
immediately when there are profits to 
dispense. Anybody who encounters the 
benign intellectual neglect endemic to 
business is going to be fanatical in his 
support of his undergraduate college, 
which instilled in him his competitive 
advantage: intellectual discipline and 
acuity. 

Just a thought. Now I’ve got to trans- 
form this from the malleable VDT im- 
age to printed hard copy, from whence it 
will be dropped prayerfully into the 
ever-varying world of the U.S. Postal 
Service; from whence (presumably) Phil 


Oberlinians 
in the news 


Nancy Hays Teeters ’52, ’79h, first wom- 
an ever appointed to the Federal Reserve 
Board, was interviewed by Stephen E. 


Nordlinger ’53 of the Washington Bu- | 


reau of the Baltimore Sun as she packed 
her books and papers after more than 25 
years in Washington. As reported in 
ALUMNI NEWS, she is being succeeded 
by Martha Seger, a conservative econ- 
omist nominated by President Reagan, 
and will become director of economics 
at IBM. 
Teeters told Nordlinger that while 
inflation had to be brought under con- 
sia trol, the nation 
paid an unnec- 
essarily tremen- 
dous price for 
the tight-money 
policy initiated 
by the FRB in 
1979. As the 
economy con- 
tinued to sink, 
she said, the Fed eased out of this 
approach in 1982, although in the some- 
what murky world of monetary policy 
there is continuing uncertainty over 
exactly when it was discarded that year. 
“I think that 15% (interest rates) 
would have probably been just as res- 
training as going up to 20. It may have 
taken longer (to cut inflation). Fifteen 
percent was already out of the range of 
what we had experienced in this century 
and it would have exerted a good deal of 
restraint,” she said. 
“Monetarists always contended that 
what we needed to do was let the short- 


Tear will receive it, mark it up with his 
soft pencil (and hard eye), and then pay 
somebody to re-key it into the Alumni 
Magazine’s Comp-Edit. That’s a lot of 
work. Of course if he had a modem and 
interface the story would already, in ef- 
fect, be set in type, here in lowa City by 
me; and he would still be able to delete 
any egregious lapses into rhetoric and 
hyperbole. 

Incidentally, or not so incidentally, 
our address out here is IIN, 128% E. 
Washington St., lowa City, IA 52240. 
Naturally we travel, too, should you be 
interested in meeting face-to-face 
(“Goodbye, God, I’m headed east.”. 


term (interest) rates fluctuate and the 
long-term rates wouldn’t be affected. 
They were wrong. The violent daily 
fluctuations went right into the long- 
term market and it is one of the things 
that destroyed the market.” 


Montgomery N. (Monty) McKinney ’34, 
chairman, Doyle Dane Bernbach Inc. 
West, has received the American Adver- 
tising Federation’s coveted Silver Med- 
al. The presentation was made at the 
May meeting of | 
the Los Angeles 
Advertising 
Club. Richard 
Edler, president 
of ‘DDB/LA., 
wrote a poem 
for the occasion 
in which he re- 
called how Mon- Wi 
ty’s grandfather was a founder of the 
L.W. Ayer Agency and his father, Wil- 
liam Ayer McKinney, was the second 
generation there. The poem stated that 
Monty’s daughter, Beth, is the family’s 
fourth “adperson” ina row. It paid trib- 
ute to Ginny McKinney for being “be- 
hind the throne” and offered Monty 
“one small gift”—a symbolic, foot-high 
“door” with his name on it! 

In recounting Monty’s career, the 
poem noted that he had “best prepared 
for our business by excelling at swim- 
ming upstream. He graduated from 
Oberlin, and being a Renaissance Man 
at heart, wrote poems, loaded trucks, 
and then sold Fuller brushes.” 
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Association 
news 


30, president-elect of the Alumni 

Association, and his eloquent expla- 
nation of the new constitution that 
appears elsewhere in this issue of the 
OA M. The constitution is the culmina- 
tion of almost a year’s work and the 
Alumni Board is to be congratulated on 
having the courage (and the patience) to 
restructure itself in response to the new 
focus of its activities—the ACTION 
program. The board was in the fortu- 
nate position of having a corporate law- 
yer, Bob Plows ’69, as its president when 
it needed advice and consent on consti- 
tutional revision. | urge you to cast your 
affirmative vote. 

The executive committee, as previ- 
ously constituted, will hold its last meet- 
ing in June to plan details for the first 
meeting of the Alumni Council, set for 
Sept. 21-23 if the new constitution is 
approved. 


[%. your attention to Clayt Miller 


Election results 


The following were elected in the spring 
to serve on the Alumni Board beginning 
July 1. They will continue to serve on 
the Alumni Council but will be the last 
persons elected as “decade representa- 
tives.” 

Representing classes prior to 1944: 
Melville T. Kennedy Jr. ’38, professor 
of political science at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege and resident of Rosemont, Pa. 

Representing classes 1944-53: Minnie 
Sasahara Avery °47 of Pittsburgh, staff 
attorney for Child Advocacy Legal Aid. 

Representing classes 1954-63: Charles 
H. Habernigg ’54,a Lake Oswego, Ore., 


Kennedy Avery 
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Habernigg 


by Midge Brittingham '60 


attorney. 

Representing classes 1964-73: Andra 
R. Hotchkiss °68, assistant attorney 
general, state of Massachusetts, and res- 
ident of Somerville. She previously 
served on the board 1973-76. 

Representing classes 1974-83: Eugene 
V. Carr ’81 of New York City, manager 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 


More ASOC visitors 


Ed Hartfield ’°72 was invited by the 
office of residential life to conduct a 
training workshop in the art of media- 
tion on April 13-14. Aimed specifically 
at those staff and students concerned 
with conflict resolution in dormitory 
life, staff and students involved in judi- 
cial board, community board and as 
hearing officers also attended. In addi- 
tion to the workshop Ed talked to stu- 
dents about careers in mediation. He is 
commissioner for the Federal Media- 
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Hotchkiss 


tion and Conciliation Service in De- 
troit. His primary responsibility is to 
assist labor and management in resoly- 
ing their contract negotiations without 
a strike. Additionally, he helps the par- 
ties design quality of work life pro- 
grams, labor management committees 
and specialized training programs. Be- 
fore joining the federal service, Ed me- 
diated community disputes for the Of- 
fice of Dispute Settlement, State of New 
Jersey, and helped train community 
dispute programs all over the country. 
He took part in a 1983 Winter Term 
project in Oberlin that included a five 
day training program on alternatives to 
costly, time-consuming conflict resolu- 
tion (COLLOQUIUM ON MEDIATION IN- 
TERESTS STAFF AND STUDENTS, Sum- 
mer, 1983). 

Taking advantage of an infrequent 
visit to the United States, the history 
department and the women’s studies 
program sponsored a visit April 6 by 
Lenore Davidoff °53, British feminist 
and historian, currently a lecturer in 
social history at the University of Essex. 
Her witty talk was entitled “Her Carna- 
tions and His Cabbages: Men, Women 
and the English Garden in History.” 

“The Red Blood Cell Membrane Skel- 
eton and the Regulation of Cell Shape” 
was addressed by Velia Fowler ’74, cur- 
rently a researcher at Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine but soon 
to be associated with Harvard. 

The Romance languages department, 
as part of the Workshop on Literature 
sponsored bya curriculum development 
grant, sponsored a visit by Barbara 
Johnson 69, department of French and 
comparative literature at Harvard, who 
spoke on Zora Neale Hurston’s “Mules 
and Men: Self-Reflection and Compar- 
ative Literature. 

Mike Markovits ’78, conducted two 
workshops for the Men’s Center in 
April, one on “Men and Fathers” and 
the other on “Gay Men, Straight Men.” 
Mike is presently working on an MBA 
at MIT in the Sloan School of Man- 
agement. He was formerly a psychiatric 
counselor at the Erich Lindemann Men- 
tal Health Center in Boston. 
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Sagan 


John Wiecking’77, State Department 
economic analyst, spoke on “Gays and 
Government Service; Security Issues in 
the Reagan Administration” for the 
Gay Lesbian Pride Conference April 21. 

Scott Sagan ’77, research fellow at the 
Center for International Affairs, Har- 
vard University, addressed the nuclear 
issue and spoke on the following ques- 
tions: “The Shattered Crystal Ball— 
How Might a Nuclear War Begin?” and 
“Can We Live with Nuclear Weapons?” 
He is co-author with other members of 
the Harvard Nuclear Study Group of 
Living with Nuclear Weapons, an exer- 
cise in ideology-free education rather 
than advocacy (BOOKS, Winter 1984). 

~The Judaic Near Eastern studies pro- 
gram and the English department spon- 
sored the visit of Pamela Williams 
Adelman ’75 on April 20-23. Pam has 
an MA in folklore from Penn and has 
done considerable work at Harvard in 
Jewish folklore and at the University of 
Jerusalem and at a yeshiva in Jerusa- 
lem. She spoke to the seminar class in 
Jewish mysticism and had a stimulating 
meeting with a feminist Jewish student 
discussion group. Currently Pam is fin- 
ishing her MSW at BU, applying folk- 
lore to social work. 

Two poets concluded the the semes- 
ter’s ASOC visits. Thylias Moss ’81, a 
lecturer in writing at the University of 
New Hampshire, sponsored by the crea- 
tive writing program, read from her 
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works May 8 and Joan Benson °83, 
sponsored by the Women’s Center, read 
on May 13. 


Can Consortium on tour 


The Oberlin Can Consortium, a student 
steel drum band founded by students 
from Horace Greeley High school in 
Chappaqua, N.Y., has become a popu- 
lar group on campus, having played for 
MayFair and even for Commencement 
Weekend. Doug Maass ’66, the alumni 
admissions rep coordinator for West- 
chester/Southern Connecticut, helped 
organize a tour for the Consortium dur- 
ing spring break. Here are his reflec- 
tions on the trip: 

“Despite a record snowstorm that 
wiped out one day’s gigs, the band man- 
aged to play ten of the I! gigs in seven 
days. We were able to reschedule one of 
the snowed-out dates. Even with the 
heavy schedule the Can had time to 
sleep late three mornings and get into 
New York City twice, once to hear 
another steel band. 

“The shopping center shows were 
fairly typical—small transient crowds 


sprinkled with a few die-hard devotees . 


and lots of curious children. The secur- 
ity and maintenance people, after ini- 
tially giving us a hard time, wound up a 
constant audience, batons and keys 
swinging to the rhythm. The merchants, 
normally noise-sensitive, trigger-happy 
complainers, stretched as far from their 
cash registers as they dared and heaped 
praise on the Can. 

“Reactions in the schools ranged from 
itchy passive interest to wild enthusi- 
asm. Byram Hills H.S. students were at 
the low end of the scale, though their 
faculty enjoyed the show. The middle 
schoolers were rapt and awed—they 
had never realized so much sound could 
come out of oil drums. Their faculty 
seemed transported back to honey- 
moons and spring holidays and several 
of them commented that they were 
reminded of this or that vacation on one 
or another Caribbean island. The music 
teacher said it was the most exciting 
performance she had ever experienced. 

“At the Rippowan School in Stam- 
ford it looked as though we’d have a 
rowdy audience in an inner-city audito- 
rium half-full of sixth through 12th 
graders, but the music turned the energy 
into dance. One sixth grade teacher 
showed her class how to improvise a 
merengue, then led them around the 
room in a conga line. 

“The Consortium got its strongest 
reception at Sleepy Hollow High in 
Tarrytown, where there is a large minor- 


ity population with many from the 
Dominican Republic and various Ca- 
ribbean islands. One young lady defied 
instructions to the contrary and danced 
on the gym floor before the 830-student 
audience. She limboed under the rope 
separating the stage from the bleachers 
and then led a five-man conga line 
around the gym. After the performance 
Danny Rodriguez, president of the stu- 
dent body, led informal break-dancing 
to the Can’s percussion jamming. 

“Only people related to the bands 
attended a ‘battle of the steel bands’ at 
Horace Greeley H.S. We had arranged 
to play with the Phillipse Manor Brute 
Force Steel Drum Band, a local group. 
They played danceable old favorites 
and their music seemed like a greeting to 
a ‘Love Boat’ docking—mellow, sweet 
and danceable. Both bands danced to 
each others’ music. 

“The Can Consortium made many 
friends, impressed numerous others and 
has probably made it much easier for 
Oberlin to gain access to the minds of 
students, teachers and administrators in 
the future. They certainly drummed up 
a lot of interest.” 

The host list for the tour included 
David Mayer ’48, admissions reps Mike 
68 and Lunetta Knowlton °69, Adine 
Ray Usher ’61 and Judy Brunswick of 
New Rochelle, John Wertheimer’s aunt. 

John, a junior from Garrett Park, 
Md.., plays percussion and leads. Others 
in the band were Bob Bedell ’85, Tom 
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Converse °86, Lee Erickson ’86, Kath- 
leen Granrose °86, Alan Herrman ’84, 
Jennifer Kahle ’85, Linda Papademas 
84, Stu Paton 87, Gavin Smith ’84 and 
Tracey Tsugawa °84. 


Club news 


Boston. Another ever-popular Even- 
ing at the Museum of Fine Arts was held 
May 17 when alumni gathered for a 
guided tour of the “most comprehensive 
and important showing of Jean-Fran- 
cois Millet’s work ever mounted in the 
United States.” Entitled “The Seeds of 
Impressionism,” it featured approxi- 
mately 150 paintings, pastels, drawings, 
watercolors and prints, primarily drawn 
from the Museum of Fine Arts’s own 
collection. 

Alumni interested in China were to 
gather in Concord June 14 at the home 
of Persis Abbot Ballou 44 when Leslie 
Swartz ’70 was to give a slide lecture on 
“Youth in China: In Search of Op- 
portunity.” Since receiving the MA in 
Chinese studies from U-Michigan in 
1974, Leslie frequently leads study tours 
to China for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Recently returned from her sixth 
trip to China, she is an executive with 
the Hangzhou-Boston Sister City Asso- 
ciation and is employed by the Child- 
ren’s Museum. 

Kathy Krister 67 coordinated details 
for both events. 


Washington, D.C.: Athena Tacha’61, 
professor in the art department, spoke 
on “Public Sculpture: Rhythm as Art” 
May 20. She has won 16 competitions 
or commissions of large public sculp- 
ture, including the Oberlin step sculp- 
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ture, Streams, in Vine St. Park (ATHENA 
TACHA’S PUBLIC SCULPTURE, Nov-Dec 
1976). Al Sprow °41 organized details. 

On June 10, with a rain date of June 
17, club members planned to hike to the 
top of Old Rag in the Shenandoah 
National Park. Located near Nethers, 
Va., it is one of the most scenic climbs 
close to Washington, only a two-hour 
drive away. The all-day hike is about an 
eight-mile circuit with a commanding 
view at the top. Dave Secrest ’49 coor- 
dinated the details. 


1981 Directory errata 


P. 111. Conner, William Boudinot; ’37AB; 
39 MA U. of Illinois; Prof. emeritus of 
Romance languages, Kutztown Univ.; add 
Apt. 7 to home address. 

P. 715. Berkley, MI (postal sub station) 
should be Royal Oak. 


1984-85 fellowship winners 


Four alumni and 16 alumnae have been 
awarded Oberlin alumni fellowships for 
the upcoming academic year. Awards 
come from the following separate funds: 
Dipman Scholarship, Henry J. Haskell 
Fellowship, Gilchrest-Potter Prize, 
Adelia A. Field Johnston Fellowship 
for women, Aelioian Fund, which is 
offered only to women and is available 
in alternate years, and the M. Woods 
Lauer Memorial Fund. 

Usually the grants are used for study 
during the regular academic year. In 
special cases, however, they can be 
made available for summer study. Pref- 
erence is given to applicants who gradu- 
ated two or more years prior to applying 


Joan Anderson 70 with some of her fabric artwork 


for the fellowships. Full information 
and application forms are available from 
the Office of Career Development and 
Placement, Peters Hall, Oberlin, OH 
44074. Completed applications must be 
submitted by Feb. 15 of the year for 
which support is sought. 

The recipients of 1984-85 awards and 
their projects are: 

Timothy M. Cheek ’80, $1,300 Has- 
kell for study and performance of Ger- 
man Lieder as a vocal piano accompa- 
nist, through enrollment in the Inter- 
national Institute for Chamber Music in 
Munich this summer. 

Daniel Clohessey ’80, $1,100 Haskell 
for three weeks of vocal repertoire and 
interpretation master classes (including 
public performance) at the Geneva 
Conservatory with Gerard Souzay. 

John K. Douglass ’80, $300 Lauer for 
electron microscopy of light-adapted 
and dark-adapted grass shrimp eyes. 

Leonard V. Smith’80, $1,300 Haskell 
for work on dissertation and study of 
the human effects of warfare by writing 
social history of a French infantry regi- 
ment during world War I. 

Joan Anderson ’70, $2,500 Johnston 
to attend a two-week workshop on 
advanced fabric art techniques; and 
then take a two-month unpaid leave 
from work in order to complete two 
major art works. 

Ruth Weiss Bolliger 59, $1,500 Has- 
kell for study toward BSN-RN at Lin- 
field Good Samaritan School of Nurs- 
ing. 

Claire A. Fontijn ’82, $1,500 Haskell 
to continue baroque flute studies at the 
Royal Conservatory of The Hague 
through June 1985 in order to complete 
two-year certificate program. 

Pamela Gordon ’79, $2,500 Johnston 
for writing article for publication and 
beginning dissertation on Diogenes of 
Oenoanda and the history of Epicure- 
anism. 

Alexa A. Hand ’76, $2250 Gilchrist- 
Potter and $250 Johnston for research- 
ing dissertation on University of Chica- 
go’s Oriental Educational Commission 
(1908-09) as a case study of the relation- 
ship between progressive ideas of science 
and technology and American academ- 
ics’ efforts to interpret and reform 
China. 

Cynthia Morrow Harris ’81, $1,000 
Haskell to spend a year of intensive 
training in eurhythmics at the Rotter- 
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dam Conservatory, the Dalcroze Train- 
ing Center in Brussels and privately 
with Mrs. Hettie van Maanen. 

Claudia L. Johnson ’75, $2,000 Aelio- 
ian to complete research for book on 
Jane Austen. Plans to use Huntington, 
Clark and URL libraries in Los Angeles, 
which together have materials on 18th 
century feminism that no other libraries 
in the U.S. hold. 

Beth E. Jorgensen ’75, $1,500 Dip- 
man for PhD dissertation. Critical study 
of selected works of Elena Poniatowska, 
a contemporary Mexican journalist and 
novelist. 

Anne Kessen-Lowell 81, $1500 Aeli- 
oian to complete final year of master’s 
program in public and private man- 
agement at Yale School of Management. 

Molly Ladd-Taylor ’76, $2,500 John- 
ston for dissertation, “Mother-work: 
Ideology, Public Policy and the Moth- 
ers’ Movement,” analyzes changes in 
child rearing and family policy that 
occurred with industrialization. 

Kristie MacRakis ’80, $2,500 Haskell 
for The Kaiser Wilhelm Gesellschaft, 
1911-1960: The Anatomy of a research 
organization. (A history of the Society 
through four opposing political re- 
gimes). 

Debra A. Russell ’80, $2,500 Aelioian 
to complete final year of medical school. 
also for travel funding if available. 

Susan E, Sanderson ’77, $1,500 Has- 
kell for studying MBA at Harvard. 

Laura Wijsman ’81, $1,500 Haskell 
for master’s program in cello perfor- 
mance. 

Carla Zecher ’82, $1,500 Haskell to 
study French organ music with Xavier 
Darasse at the Toulouse Conservatory. 
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ACTION 
Update 


by Elizabeth Kirker Culberson °53 
ACTION director 
tatistics tell only part of the story. 
S But it’s an impressive part. At the 
conclusion of the first year of the 
Alumni Campaign to Involve Oberlini- 
ans Now(ACTION), over 500 alumni in 
26 cities have committed themselves to 
work in our program. The vast majority 
of these volunteers are becoming active- 
ly involved with the College for the first 
time. And they are located across the 
country from Atlanta to Seattle, from 
Boston to Los Angeles. 
Led by President S. Frederick Starr, 
the “Starr Trek” brought the news of the 
College to many alumni members who 


had not had personal contact for a . 


number of years. The itinerary this year 
called for visits up and down the East 
and West Coasts and into Arizona and 
Colorado. Inevery city the responses to 
President Starr’s remarks were attentive 
and enthusiastic. 

There were memorable moments, too: 
the beautiful weather in the West in 
January while the campus was locked in 
a freeze, 130 alumni and friends stand- 
ing around the swimming pool room in 
the Denver home of the parents ofa cur- 
rent student, the airport reception in 
Portland complete with flowers and he- 
lium balloons, President Starr perform- 
ing with the “Classic Jazz Stompers” 
while the guests gathered for brunch in 
Dayton, the glorious Christmas tree 
that adorned the reception room of the 
Chemist’s Club in New York, the lavish 
spread of refreshments prepared by the 
members of the Washington, D.C., 
Club. Each reception bore the unique 
stamp of the area in which it was held 
and the individual people who planned 
He 

Follow-up meetings, by and large, 
were held two to three weeks following 
the president’s visit. There were two 
areas of exception, however, the West 
Coast swing where follow-ups were held 
the week following the Starr Trek, and 
Dayton where the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas holidays caused a two-month 


delay. The impact of the Starr visit does 
not seem to diminish with the passing of 
time although it is still considered im- 
portant to schedule the follow-up meet- 


ings fairly close on the heels of the 


alumni reception. 

As we moved about the country this 
year, the ACTION program evolved 
and changed somewhat from the origi- 
nal outline as drawn up by the Alumni 
Association two years ago. This is to be 
expected, I believe, when a vital, viable 
program that has never been imple- 
mented before is allowed to profit from 
its successes and be freed from its mis- 
takes. 

At this point in the development of 
ACTION, it has not been possible to 
build working committees in all four 
areas of concern: admissions, public re- 
lations, fund raising and summer jobs. 
Individual interest in these activities var- 
ies from community to community as do 
the number of volunteers who are avail- 


Helen Hill Ingram °59, Tucson 
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Tucson reception 


able to work. In some cities, where 
alumni activities have been very limited 


in recent years, ACTION objectives are . 


concentrated in just one area of interest 
until the local group becomes a cohesive 
committee. But this is a building pro- 
cess, and if at times the progress seems 
slow it is, I believe, steady. 

As each region of the country devel- 
ops its own ACTION Council, it is an- 
ticipated that competition for expanded 
participation will increase and councils 
will vie with one another for success. 


Reception scene in San Francisco 
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Reception at Deborah Horn 69 
Roosevelt's home in Berkeley 


An earlier article in the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine observed that AC- 
TION is a “daring experiment” (Winter 
1984). But it is working. And it is being 
imitated by other institutions. Several 
colleges have been in touch with AC- 
TION staff members to discuss how 
such a program can be adopted on their 
campuses. 

Increased alumni involvement ap- 
pears to be the wave of the future at all 
schools where the institution is deter- 
mined not just to survive but to prevail. 


GET INVOLVED IN 


ACTION 


Contact your convenor 


Akron: Helen Cooper Faunce °30, 1185 
Greenvale Ave., Akron, OH 44313. 

Ann Arbor: Ruth Ost Tonner ’67 
1022 Vaughn Ave., Ann Arbor, MI 48104. 

Atlanta: Peter Sommer ’58 
3897 Fairfax Court, Atlanta, GA 30339. 

Baltimore: Aaron Levin 68, 1721 Bolton 
St., Baltimore, MD 21217. 

Boston: Fredric Cohen ’57, 454 Brookline 
St., Newton, MA 02159. 

Chapel Hill, Durham, Raleigh: Bonnie 
Green Millikan 63; 10713 Winding Wood 
Trail, Raleigh, NC 27612. 

Cincinnati: Marc ’70 & Janis (Weintraub) 
Krass ’71, 4407 Chesswick Drive, Cincin- 
nati, OH 45242. 

Cleveland: Jane Edwards Harley °38 
15657 Wyatt Road, East Cleveland, OH 
44112. 

Columbus: John 56 & Mary (Sawyer) 
Picken ’56, 90 Colburn Court, Worthington, 
OH 43085. 

Dayton: Chris Derby Saunders ’50 
856 W. Whipp Road, Dayton, OH 45459; 
James Wampler 61, 1615 Bull Road, Far- 
mersville, OH 45325. 

Denver: Margaret Elderfield Ritchie °53 
664 York St., Denver, CO 80206. 

Detroit: John 60 & Karen (Davis) Mayer 
61,2715 Pembroke, Birmingham, MI 48008. 

Los Angeles: John McKee 69 
5488 Village Green, Los Angeles, CA 90016. 

New York City: Michael Santoro °76, 
Webster & Sheffield, | Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, NY 10020. 

Phoenix: Roy C. McClendon 50 
2433 E. Del Rio Drive, Tempe, AZ 85282. 

Pittsburgh: James Bauerle ’76, Berkman, 
Ruslander, Pohl, Lieber & Engel, 40th Floor, 
One Oxford Centre, Pittsburgh, PA 15219 

Portland: Robert Hopkins °70, Keane, 
Harper, Pearlman & Copeland, 3500 First 
Interstate Tower, Portland, OR 97201. 

Providence: Thomas Bechtel °59, 

109 Brown St., Providence, RI 02906. 

San Diego: Nancy Plummer Wakely ’53 
2328 Geranium St., San Diego, CA 92109. 

San Francisco: Deborah Horn Roosevelt 
69, Five Encina Way, Berkeley CA 94704. 

Seattle: Peggy Dole ’81 
309 Belmont East, #A, Seattle, WA 9810S. 

Tucson: Allen Peters *79 
2626 Third St. East, Tucson, AZ 85716. 

Washington, D.C.: Steven Goldstein *72 
2727 29th St. N.W., Washington, DC 20008. 

Westchester County & So. Conn.: Mike 
68 & Lunetta (Bennett) Knowlton 69, 

22 Ralph Ave., White Plains, NY 10606. 

Wilmington, Del.: Christine Johnston 
Dobbs °34, P.O. Box 3511, Greenville, DE 
19807. 
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ident, S. Frederick Starr, the col- 

lege has found itself stirred and 
stimulated. New ideas, original ap- 
proaches, unexpected challenges, potent 
opportunities keep popping up, even in 
the most unexpected places—such as 
the Alumni Association, for example, 
which has sometimes teetered on the 
outer edge of the Oberlin community’s 
perimeter. But Starr’s fertile and warm- 
ing thoughts have brought it uniquely 
back into the close family fold. Unique- 
ly? 

Eves indeed. For the first time in mem- 
ory, a president asked to sit down and 
talk with the Alumni Board about the 
association’s structure, its programs and 
its relationship with the college. From 
this exhilarating initiative, and from his 
suggestion that we should look about us 
and find out how other leading liberal 
arts colleges’ alumni keep strong ties 
among themselves and with their alma 
maters, we happily did. Our executive 
director and a member of the Alumni 
Board visited five such colleges in the 
east. 

Their report, which highlighted the 
fact that all five alumni associations in- 
volve many, many more alumni volun- 
teers than Oberlin in the planning and 
implementing of their programs, was 
long and thoroughly discussed by both 
the Alumni Board and its executive com- 
mittee. These discussions culminated in 
the drafting of a new constitution for the 
association. 

The major changes to the current con- 
stitution are designed to foster two 
goals: to create for the association a sys- 
tem of governance that provides a seat 
at the top policy-making table for 
alumni activity involved in the associa- 
tion’s programs and to provide a means 
for maximizing the effectiveness and 
quality of the efforts of all active volun- 
teers. 

The truly cardinal change is the crea- 
tion of the Alumni Council (Art. VI). It 
replaces the current 28-member Alumni 
Board as the association’s legislative 


Si the arrival of our 12th pres- 
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New program 
leads to 
proposal of new 
constitution 


by J. Clayton Miller 30 


Alumni Association president-elect 


Directors unanimously 
recommend casting current 
board into oblivion and 
approval of Alumni Council 
as its replacement 


body, and, with a membership some 5-8 


times that size, it will include representa- - 


tion from every recognized program/ 
group (Art. VI, Sec. 1). Thus, besides 
the traditional representation of class 
presidents, local alumni clubs, admis- 
sions rep coordinators and Alumni 
Network coordinators, volunteers in- 
volved in fund raising and ACTION will 
be given a policy voice for the first time. 
In short, policy and program control 
and evaluation will be in the hands of 
those alumni whose interest has been 
demonstrated through active participa- 
tion in any/all Association programs. 
What will this council do? At its an- 
nual campus meeting, it will tackle es- 
sentially two things. Representatives of 
its various constituencies (e.g. alumni 
clubs, network coordinators, admissions 
rep coordinators, class agents, graduat- 
ed classes, ACTION councils) will con- 
vene as committees and task forces to 
evaluate, plan and foster their respec- 
tive activities; and they will then report 
and recommend actions to the council. 
Besides acting on committee and task 
force business, the council, as a commit- 
tee of the whole so to speak, will meet 
with college administrators, faculty and 
students to exchange information and 
views on whatever college and alumni 
developments or concerns are raised. 
President Starr has already made very 
clear that he wants these sessions to be 
concerned with issues of capital impor- 


tance to the purposes, activities and via- 
bility of the Oberlin community. He 
promises college candor on any issue 
brought up, and he asks and hopes for 
council candor as well. 

Council business that cannot be taken 
care of at its annual meeting is delegated 
to an Executive Board (Art. IV, Sec. 4) 
with a maximum voting membership of 
15. This Board in effect replaces the 
present Executive Committee. All vot- 
ing members will be elected, of course, 
by the council. 

Another significant change involves 
the present nominating committee’s re- 
sponsibilities, which are now four in 
number. In the draft before you, three of 
these responsibilities are split between 
two committees. The reason for this is to 
involve more people (and also time) in 
the search processes, and thereby in- 
crease the probability of locating the 
most highly qualified candidates. The 
new Nominating Committee would 
concentrate on the quest for nominees 
to become association officers and for 
candidates for non-officer vacancies on 
the Executive Board. (This committee 
would no longer have the responsibility 
for proposing five candidates for annual 
election at large to the Alumni Board of 
Directors since it will be replaced, as al- 
ready noted, by the Alumni Council 
with far wider, and what amounts to self- 
elected, representation.) The Trustee 
Search Committee, as its title connotes, 
would assume the critically important 
task of finding highly qualified candi- 
dates to serve on the college’s Board of 
Trustees. 

The fourth responsibility of the exist- 
ing nominating committee is to be trans- 
ferred to an awards committee that 
would be created by the proposed by- 
laws drawn up pursuant to the draft 
constitution. The Awards Committees 
would recommend to the council, as 
traditionally has been done, the names 
of those to receive the Alumni Award 
and Certificate of Appreciation. It 
would also (and this, too, is an innova- 
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tion) recommend to the council any new 
awards that might beneficially be estab- 
lished and, of course, propose the names 
of recipients. 

In summary, the current members of 
the Alumni Board believe that the re- 
vised constitution would lay the organi- 
zational groundwork for a revitalization 


of the association, which in turn would 
enhance its ability and strengths to sup- 
port the Oberlin community as it takes 
on the future with its problems and po- 
tentials. The members of the board 
therefore unanimously recommend that 
you vote for adoption of the revised 
constitution. With this recommenda- 


Constitution 


tion, the Board is fully cognizant of the 
fact that it is asking to be cast into obliv- 
ion. So before it draws its final breath, it 
notes with pride, attired in modesty, 
that its present and ancestral members 
worked unfailingly to serve the college 
and alumni. And not without success. 

The Alumni Board is dead? Long live 
the Alumni Council! 


of the Alumni Association of Oberlin College 


Article I—Purpose; Organization 

The graduates and former students of 
Oberlin College join together to form the 
Alumni Association of Oberlin College for 
the purposes of fostering the interests and 
continuing excellence of the college and fos- 
tering communication between the college 
and its alumni and among alumni. The asso- 
ciation is a not-for-profit membership or- 
ganization established pursuant to the laws 
of the State of Ohio and shall conduct its ac- 
tivities so as to maintain its not-for-profit 
status under state and federal law. 


Article II—Membership 
Section 1—Eligibility 

Each person who has been graduated from 
or who has attended the College of Arts and 
Sciences of Oberlin College, the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, the Oberlin College 
Graduate School of Theology, or the Kin- 
dergarten Primary Training School is en- 
titled to participate as a member of the asso- 
ciation. In addition, each person upon whom 
the college has conferred an honorary degree 
or who is designated as an honorary member 
by the Alumni Council is entitled to partici- 
pate as an honorary member of the associa- 
tion. 
Section 2—Attributes of Membership 

Each member is entitled: (a) to participate 
in each annual and any special meeting of the 
association; (b) to nominate, vote for, and 
serve as any Officer of the member’s class, (c) 
to nominate, vote for, and serve as any offi- 
cer of any local or regional alumni organiza- 
tion; (d) to serve as a member of the Alumni 
Council and as an officer of the association, 
except that no employee of the college may 
serve as a voting member of the council or as 
an association officer; and (e) to suggest and 
vote on any proposed amendment to this 
constitution. 


Article I1I1—Association Meetings; Annual 
Report 
Section 1—Meetings 

The president of the association shall con- 
yvene an annual meeting of the association. 
The president of the association may call 
and, at the request of the Alumni Council or 
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any 100 members of the association, shall 
call a special meeting of the association. 
Section 2—Notice of Meetings 

Notice of the date, time, place, and pur- 
pose of any meeting of the association must 
be mailed to all members whose addresses 
are known or must be published in an issue 
of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, which 
must be mailed to all members whose ad- 
dresses are known, in either case, not fewer 
than 30 days prior to the date of the meeting. 
Section 3—Quorum; Voting 

Two hundred members attending in per- 
son constitute a quorum at each annual and 
any special meeting of the association. Ex- 
cept as provided in Article VIII regarding 
amendments to this constitution, the mem- 
bers of the association at any meeting may 
take any action consistent with this constitu- 
tion, the bylaws of the association, and ap- 
plicable law on the affirmative vote of a ma- 
jority of the members present and voting. 
Section 4—Annual Report 

The president of the association shall re- 
port to the membership at least once each 
year on the activities of the association and 
of the Alumni Council. The report may be 
presented at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation or published in the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 


Article 1V—Class Organization 

The members of the association are orga- 
nized into classes. Pursuant to the bylaws of 
the association and under the supervision of 
the Alumni Council, each class shall select a 
president of the class and any other class of- 
ficers that the class deems appropriate. Class 
reunions are held at the college according to 
the schedule set by the Alumni Council in 
consultation with the executive director of 
the association and the appropriate adminis- 
trative officers of the college. 


Article V—Local and Regional Organiza- 
tions a 
Pursuant to the bylaws of the association 
and under the supervision of the Alumni 
Council, any group of members of the asso- 
ciation may form a local or regional alumni 


organization. Each member of the associa- 
tion who resides within the geographic area 
served by a local or regional alumni organi- 
zation shall be entitled to participate in the 
organization’s activities and to nominate, 
vote for, and serve as any officer of the or- 
ganization. Each local or regional alumni 
organization may designate a representative 
to serve as amember of the Alumni Council. 


Article Vi—Alumni Council 
Section 1—Composition 
‘ (a) An Alumni Council is established to 
further the purposes of the association, par- 
ticularly the fostering of communication be- 
tween the college and its alumni and among 
alumni. The council is composed of the fol- 
lowing representatives of the membership, 
each of whom shall be a member of the asso- 
ciation and shall be entitled to vote on mat- 
ters properly before the council: 
(i) the president or a designee of each 
class; 
(ii) a fund-raising agent from each class; 
(iii) the representative of each recognized 
local or regional alumni organiza- 
tion; 
(iv) the six alumni-elected members of the 
Board of Trustees of Oberlin College; 
(v) the officers of the association; and 
(vi) any other members as may be pro- 
vided for in the bylaws of the associa- 
tion. 
(b) The membership of the Alumni Coun- 
cil also includes as non-voting members: 
(i) the executive director and other 
executive staff of the association; and 
(ii) any other members as may be pro- 
vided for in the bylaws of the associa- 
tion. 
Section 2—Powers 
The Alumni Council is the governing body 
of the association and is empowered to un- 
dertake and regulate any action of or on be- 
half of the association. It shall have all of the 
powers necessary and incidental, consistent 
with this constitution and applicable law, to 
carry out its activities and those of the asso- 
ciation. Among its responsibilities, the 
council shall adopt and may change, consis- 
tent with this constitution, the bylaws of the 
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association. It also shall select the officers of 
the association, the members of the Execu- 
tive Board, and the candidates for alumni- 
elected members of the Board of Trustees of 
the college, and may provide its advice and 
consent on matters presented to it by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Section 3—Council Meetings 

The Alumni Council shall meet at least 
once each year. The president of the associa- 
tion may call and, at the request of that 
number of members of the council as pro- 
vided in the bylaws of the association, shall 
call one or more additional meetings of the 
council. Notice of the date, time, place, and 
agenda of each meeting must be mailed to 
each member of the council at that member’s 
last known address not fewer than 30 days 
prior to the date of the meeting. A quorum at 
any meeting of the council is that number of 
voting members of the council attending in 
person as provided in the bylaws. The 
members of the council at any meeting may 
take any appropriate action on the affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of the voting members 
who are present and voting. 

Section 4—Executive Board 

(a) An Executive Board of the Alumni 
Council is established to administer the ac- 
tivities of the association. Between meetings 
of the council, the board is empowered to act 
with the same authority as the council. The 
board shall report promptly to the council 
on any action taken by the board. Among its 
responsibilities, the board shall establish an 
annual budget for the association. In consul- 
tation with the appropriate administrative 
officers of the college and with the advice 
and consent of the council, the board shall 
employ an executive director of the associa- 
tion and may employ any other executive 
staff that it deems appropriate, establishing 
the responsibilities of the executive staff. The 
board also shall appoint from among the 
members of the council the members of the 
nominating and trustee search committees. 

(b) The board is composed of the officers 
of the association, 6 to 12 members of the 
Alumni Council elected by the council, and 
the executive director of the association, 
who shall not be entitled to vote. 

(c) The president of the association may 
call and, at the request of that number of 
members of the board as provided in the by- 
laws of the association, shall call a meeting of 
the board. Notice of the date, time, place, 
and agenda of any meeting must be given to 
each member prior to the meeting. The 
members of the board may conduct business 
in person, by telephone conference call, or 
through written communication. A quorum 
at any meeting of the board conducted in 
person, by telephone conference call, or 
through written communication is that 
number of voting members of the board as 
provided in the bylaws. Any appropriate ac- 
tion at any meeting of the board may be 
taken on the affirmative vote of a majority of 
the voting members participating in the 
meeting. 
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Section S—Committees 

(a) A Nominating Committee is estab- 
lished to select and present to the Alumni 
Council for its election at its annual meeting 
(i) the name of at least one candidate for each 
officer position that will become vacant 
prior to the next annual meeting of the coun- 
cil, and (ii) the name of at least one candidate 
for each non-officer position on the Execu- 
tive Board that will become vacant prior to 
the next annual meeting of the council. The 
committee also shall assume any additional 
responsibilities as determined by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

(b) A Trustee Search Committee is estab- 
lished to select and present to the Alumni 
Council for its consideration at its annual 
meeting the names of two or three alumni to 
be presented to the members of the associa- 
tion as candidates for the position of alumni- 
elected member of the Board of Trustees of 
Oberlin College. 

(c) The Executive Board may establish 
and appoint the members of any other com- 
mittee or task force as it deems appropriate. 
The president of the association or the presi- 
dent’s designee shall be an ex-officio member 
of each committee or task force, except for 
the Nominating and Trustee Search Com- 
mittees; and the executive director of the as- 
sociation or the executive director’s designee 
shall be a nonvoting member of each com- 
mittee and task force, including the Nomi- 
nating and Trustee Search Committees. 


Article VII— Officers 

The association is to have a president and 
such additional officers, no more than three 
in number, as may be provided in the bylaws 
of the association. Consistent with this con- 
stitution, the qualifications, titles, duties, 
and terms of office of the officers are as pro- 
vided in the bylaws. 


Article VIII— Amendments 
Section |—Proposals 

A proposal to amend this constitution 
may be initiated by the Alumni Council or by 
a written petition of at least 100 members of 
the association. If a proposal is initiated by 
petition of the members, (a) the petition 
must state whether the proposed amendment 
is to be presented to the members for a vote 
at the next annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, at a special meeting, or through a ballot 
published in an issue of the alumni maga- 
zine; and (b) the Alumni Council or the Ex- 
ecutive Board shall consider the proposal 
and present its recommendation, along with 
the proposal, to the members in accordance 
with the petition. 
Section 2—Voting; Notice 

This constitution may be amended by the 
affirmative vote of three-fifths of the mem- 
bers voting on the amendment at any annual 
or special meeting of the association at which 
a quorum is present or through a ballot pub- 
lished in an issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine or mailed to all members whose 
addresses are known. If the proposed amend- 
ment is to be voted on at a meeting of the 
association, notice of the proposed amend- 
ment must be provided either by publication 
in an issue of the magazine or by mail, which 
issue of the magazine or other notice must be 
mailed to all members whose addresses are 


‘known not fewer than 30 days prior to the 


meeting at which the proposed amendment 
is to be voted on. 


Alumni are asked to clip the ballot 
that follows and return it to the Alumni 
Office, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 
44074: 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 
Oberlin Alumni Association 


——_— ___— | (we) approve tencweons 
stitution. 


——— | (we) do not approvers 
new constitution. 


Husband and wife may use same ballot. All 
graduates and former students are eligible to 
vote. Voters may sign this ballot or print 
their names and classes legibly on the enve- 
lope. 


Name Class(ss5 3s 


Name Classi 2 ses 


PLEASE RETURN BALLOT WITHIN 30 
DAYS OF RECEIPT. 
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Letters 


Too beautiful to die for 


By coincidence I was midway through Vol. 3 
of The Gulag Archipelago when | stopped to 
read Heather Hogan’s argument for Russian 
studies (READING, WRITING AND REDS, 
Spring 1984). My attention was naturally 
riveted to Ms. Hogan’s paragraph on Solz- 
henitsyn, which referred to his “criticisms of 
the West ... a few years ago.” Without any 
further hints to go on, I guessed that Ms. 
Hogan was talking about Solzhenitsyn’s 
famous Harvard Commencement address of 
1978. I then diverted my path from Vol. 3 to 
read the text of that speech. It convinced me 
that Ms. Hogan’s version of Solzhenitsyn is 
entirely a figment of imagination, set into 
her argument in order to validate her pre- 
mise that Russia and the U.S. are two 
equally ugly and brutish giants. 

He didn’t criticize the West for being ugly, 
he criticized it for being too beautiful. He 
said at Harvard and he said in The Gulag 
that westerners love life too much to die for 
it. Life here is wonderful enough to negotiate 
extensions to our lifestyle, but life is too 
beautiful to die for. This is his criticism: that 
we haven’t the courage (in fact he said we 
“lack manhood”!) to stand up to evil. But 
howcan we relate to this? Life is so beautiful, 
let’s sit down on chairs of equal height with 
the Russians and see if we can’t stretch peace 
and good times out a few years longer. And 
it is at this point that Ms. Hogan says to us 
that the Russian people probably like their 
system a lot better than we think. 

Yet I agree that Russian studies are im- 
portant and I suggest that Russian studies 
begin with the Gulag trilogy. Don’t just sur- 
round Vol. 1 for a month and then quietly 
withdraw. Go for all three volumes! Devote 
half a year to it! 

I began reading this book to see if there 
were any references to Orwell’s 1984. (Yes, 
and not sarcastic ones, either.) Fellow Eng- 
lish majors may be interested in other topics 
as well to be found amongst these pages: why 
Shakespeare’s villains stopped after a dozen 
or so murders whereas post-revolutionary 
Russia’s didn’t stop after a million; or how 
Thomas More (“the great-grandfather of 
socialism”) in Utopia predicted socialist 
slave-labor camps; or how Chekhov's des- 
cription of 19th century Russian prisons 
compares so palely with those of ... our 
times; or why no prose writers got out of the 
labor camps alive, and how the death of 
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Russian prose echoed the death of the whole 

society. I commend in advance all who 

undertake such an experiment in literary 
investigation. 

Philip Levy ’68 

Salem, Mass. 


We wonder how many of our readers have 
been bothered by a strange shift in context 
that occurs in the third column of the next 
page following the Solzhenitsyn quotation. 
Ms. Hogan's article really ends in the third 
column on Page 18 with the sentence: “And 
they are not specific to the changing needs of 
a particular technology, much less to the 
imperatives of a defense budget.” The 18th 
line in that column, reading “Of more con- 
cern to me, etc.,” was written by Donald 
Henderson ’°50 and so were the words in the 
rest of pages 18, 19 and 20. They were 
intended for the current issue and you will 
find them again on page 20. —Ed. 


African perspective appreciated 


Thank you for printing Yakubu Saaka’s 
article (REMINISCENCES OF A FORMER MIN- 
ISTER, Spring 1984). It’s only too rare that 
the American press covers the events of 
black Africa in any depth. This personal 
account of the coup in Ghana allows us to 
better understand the nature of the impact 
on the citizenry. 

By contrast the general American press 
only covers the spectacular beginning of im- 
portant events with no in-depth follow-up. 
Usually this coverage is negative and froma 
European perspective. Thank you, Prof. 
Saaka, for giving us an African perspective 
on the events in Ghana. 

Perhaps Oberlin will continue this trend: 
the (an) African perspective of important 
events in sub-Saharan Africa. We Ameri- 
cans may not always like what we read and 
hear, but it is important to know how Afri- 
cans themselves feel about the events in their 
countries. 

Francois Clemmons ’67 
New York City 


Answers many questions 


Thank you for Ernestine Evans King’s arti- 
cle (OBERLIN IN THE NEAR EAST, Spring 
1984). The King-Crane Commission has 
long been famous among those of us who try 
to explain the background of the establish- 
ing of the State of Israel, and it has always 
been frustrating that the report was never 
given the wide circulation it deserved. 

It is especially sad to realize how many 
lives and how much bitterness could have 
been avoided had the Commission’s findings 
been thoughtfully received. I doubt if even 
the authors envisioned the wars that would 
come because their report, and others like it, 
was ignored. The article answers many ques- 
tions about the lack of publicity on the 
report. It also shows that, once again, Ober- 
lin, in the person of Dr. King, tried to bring 
justice and evenhandedness to a difficult 


situation, this time even into the arena of 
world diplomacy. 

Rachel Miller Schaetti ’45 

Houston, Texas 


“Oberlin in the Near East” was in error (my 
fault) in ascribing an earned doctorate to 
Henry Churchill King; his studies in Berlin 
were for the 1893-94 year only. He was 
sometimes addressed, however, as “Dr. 
King” by virtue of the DD and eight other 
honorary degrees awarded him between 1897 
and 1916. 

That the King papers are well preserved 
and in good order is due in no small part to 
the services of William E. Bigglestone, Ober- 
lin College archivist. His cooperation and 
support were invaluable in reviewing a bit of 
history never forgotten in the Middle East 
but scarcely known in America. 

Ernestine E. King °38 
Corning, N.Y. 


Woops 


Thanks for the article (LOBBYING FOR AMER- 
ICAN IMMIGRATION REFORM, Spring 1984). 
It was flattering to have the magazine pick 
me out. 

There was just one small error. My start- 
ing FAIR salary was $22,500, not $40,000 as 
reported in the Post! 

Roger Conner "69 
Washington, D.C. 


What’s a fusser? 


You listed a number of “slanguage” terms 
(TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Spring 1984) 
used at Oberlin, among them being the 
“fusser’s” guide to telephone numbers on 
campus. 

While working at Oberlin as director of 
Asia House 1979-80, I became intrigued by 
this term and asked several people for its 
derivation. I got as many theories about its 
origin as individuals I approached. Finally, I 
decided that the whole question would have 
to remain an arcane but tantalizing mystery 
to me. 

My reason for writing is not to resolve this 
mystery, but rather to let you know that the 
word is not actually used only at Oberlin at 
all. According to a colleague who first came 
to Pullman as a freshman in 1964, the cam- 
pus telephone guide here at Washington 
State University has been called the “fus- 
ser’s” for at least 20 years. 

Phillip Venditti 
Pullman, Wash. 


The glossary in the 1983-84 Oberlin College 
New Students’ Handbook defines “fussing” 
as an obsolete slang for dating. William Big- 
glestone, Oberlin’s archivist, has documents 
showing the word was used in that sense as 
early as 1911 when sophomore men advised 
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freshman men to get “fussing permits” and 
that President King vetoed a Men's Senate 
vote in 1924 that would have prohibited 
freshman “fussing” the week before spring 
recess. The senate vote was traditional, but 
the president considered it a form of hazing. 
The word “fussing "is not listed ina glossary 
of college slang that was published in 1896, 
so it would appear to be an early 20th- 
century term. It may have been peculiar to 
Oberlin, however. It is not listed with the 
meaning “dating in the Dictionary of Amer- 
icanisms nor in the Dictionary of Slang and 
Unconventional English. /t is listed in Webs- 
ter’s Third New International Dictionary, 
but the only source given is Sinclair Lewis 
and he attended the Oberlin Academy in 
1902-03. Carl M. Brewster 03 and/or Fred 
Dudley 23, both deceased, former faculty 
members at Washington State, could have 
had something to do with spreading the term 
to Pullman. —Ed. 


Class of 1994? 


Our son, Robert ’59, is in Peking, teaching at 
the university ona Fulbright. He has become 
acquainted with Doug Spelman ’63. Each 
has a daughter aged about 12. They have 
become great friends. And now they say that 
they will go to Oberlin and room together. 
Their fathers have warned them that they 
will have to keep up their work. Both are 
bright and doing very well in the interna- 
tional school that they attend. 
Marian Smith Thompson 719 
Cambridge, Ohio 


Better than acid rain! 


Mrs. Wilbur Fallon, mother of Daniel ’65, 
sent us this clipping from the Greenfield, 
Mass., Recorder Gazette: 

“When James Kessler looked out in his 
117 Hastings St. yard last weekend and saw 
a balloon, he said his first thought was, ‘My 
kids haven’t had any balloons lately.’ 

“Checking it out he found it said, ‘Official 
Oberlin College balloon.’ He figures it must 
have come all the way from Oberlin, Ohio.” 

M. Jody Wise ’68 and Daniel Fallon 
Weehawken, N.J. 


If the balloon was either red or yellow it left 
Oberlin about 12:45 p.m. Sunday, May 27, 
along with hundreds of others, at the close of 
commencement. —Ed. 


Wise and humane 


The deaths of faculty members who were 
important to us in our student days are hard 
to accept. Perhaps we resent the inexorable 
workings of time on those we still remember 
as we knew them. 

Freddy Artz was my main faculty advisor. 
As the man who urged me into my under- 
graduate major in history, he doubtless 
shaped my professional future more than 
any other human being. Prof. Neil’s memor- 
ial minute in the autumn 1983 issue and 
Prof. Holbrook’s words of remembrance 
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were wonderfully written and reflect well the 
intellectual discipline and eclecticism of the 
man and the impact of these qualities upon 
the college and the Oberlin community. 

Dr. Artz, for all his deep involvement in 
scholarly pursuits, did nevertheless make the 
time to keep a thoughtful eye on his stu- 
dents. I remember well some of the problems 
of my sophomore year in the depths of the 
Depression when my parents were strug- 
gling to get three of us through Oberlin. I 
was feeling my own role pretty heavily—our 
home was heading for foreclosure since our 
dad refused to continue to pay the high pre- 
depression interest rates and the bank re- 
fused to renegotiate the mortgage. I had a 
board job at a downtown restaurant from 9 
p.m. to midnight and I convinced myself 
that I had to drop two second-semester sub- 
jects to save on tuition costs and allow a bit 
more time for studies and spring sports. 

How Mr. Artz learned of my determina- 
tion I'll never know, but he apparently made 
my problem his problem. I received a call to 
report to Dean Cole and found that Dr. Artz 
had been in to advise the dean of my worries 
and to get the dean to approve dropping of 
one course only and permit the deferral of 
tuition payment on the other course until 
September, by which time a summer job 
would make payment easier. 

I visited with him at our 45th reunion in 
1980. He did not remember me, but he 
appeared absolutely delighted that I dropped 
in. A 45-minute chat sped along easily. 
Through it all came clearly “Binky’s” love 
for Oberlin, his deep pride in what he felt he 
had contributed to the college and to the 
hundreds of students who came under his 
major tutelage and his pride in the honors he 
had received in consequence of his work asa 
teacher and scholar. 

I have never forgotten his advice to me as 
a sophomore counselee: “Howell, take as 
few history courses as you can while you are 
here, just enough to satisfy the major re- 
quirement. You'll get all the history you 
want later through your graduate work and 
your own reading interests. While you are at 
Oberlin, take advantage of everything else: 
art, music, philosophy, literature and espe- 
cially foreign language.” I’m sure he only 
inadvertently did not mention science or 
math! 

He was an inspired scholar, an inspiring 
teacher, a wise and humane counselor. 

William R. Howell ’35 
Mount Kisco, N.Y. 


Radiated beauty and goodness 


Prof. Walsh’s words and story of Dean Dol- 
liver’s life were a joy to read and a touching 
tribute to a beautiful human being who 
radiated beauty and goodness. Her spirit has 
touched and uplifted countless others, and 
the life she lived is an inspiration. What a 
challenge and an example her way is. 
Our lives are enriched because she has 
lived and shared with us. 
Carol Christensen Ordal °58 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Had the right stuff 


With the retirement of Wilbur (“Bud”) Price 
’49 last year, Oberlin lost another excellent 
teacher. 

To the misunderstood student, Mr. Price 
was spacey. To the understood, Bud had the 
right stuff. (Fortunately, it takes more abil- 
ity to pilot a piano than it takes fora monkey 
to swing weightlessly to the music of an 
organ grinder.) Nevertheless, an Oscar award 
winning film won’t be made out of the teach- 
ing contributions of Wilbur Price, but a let- 
ter will do—or more. 

Last November Janet Smith ’68 initiated a 
letter-writing campaign to students for 
whom Janet had current addresses. Once the 
letters had been collected, Janet presented 
them in a scrapbook to Wilbur and Betty 
Price at their home last Christmas. Former 
students who haven’t been asked, or didn’t 
have time to write, may do so by sending 
their letters to the Prices at P.O. Box 12, 
Kipton, OH 44049. 

With his 38 years of broad experience asa 
student and a teacher from the ’30s to the 
80s, Wilbur Price represents a historical 
part of European music education at Ober- 
lin and he is one of the finest teachers in the 
history of Oberlin. 

Jon Jang ’78 
Palo Alto 


Right in her soul? 


Less than an hour after I learned that a 
biography of Anna Louise Strong had been 
published, I came home to find the Winter 
1984 issue with the article about “Anna 
Louise Strong at Oberlin” by Tracy Strong 
63 and Helene Keyssar, authors of Right in 
Her Soul: The Life of Anna Louise Strong 
(Random House, 1984). I decided to write 
about the play-revolutionaries of my time at 
Oberlin. 

Remember the Oberlin Tupamoros? They 
raised hell in Uruguay when it had one of the 
most progressive governments on earth. 
Since the military dictatorship began, you 
hear no more of them than you would have 
from the play-revolutionaries of Oberlinina 
similar situation. But there was alsoan Anna 
Louise Strong Union, formed shortly after 
her death, to glorify a woman who praised 
the Hitler-Stalin pact in the only book of 
hers I read at Oberlin. How fitting that the 
Obie radicals who worship the totalitarian 
butchers from Lenin on, murderers of the 
democratic socialists, should pick Strong! 
As her biographers reveal in every chapter of 
her political life, she was a perennial propa- 
gandist, a deceiver of herself and others, 
never publicly admitting the truth about her 
favorites of the moment because doing so 
would have damaged The Cause. 

Where is Miss Fitch’s intellectual rigor? 
Where is the sense that “human opinion (is 
not) to be counted against being ‘right in 
one’s soul’ ” in the life of a hypocrite? 

“She knew Trotsky well”—but that didn't 
stop her from joining in his vilification and 
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letting Stalin censor favorable references 
from her autobiography. “Her Letters from 
China provided the West with a unique 
perspective on Vietnam, the Cultural Revo- 
lution and other major developments in the 
Far East” (emphasis added). Well, yes, that’s 
a way of looking at it. She may have had 
“hesitations about the new stage of the revo- 
lution (the Cultural Revolution),” have felt 
that it was going too far to deify Mao, as he 
was 99.99% rather than 100% perfect, but 
she was still “willing to believe that Mao’s 
works are the greatest and best yet appearing 
in the present epoch” and that “all that one 
knows of Mao indicates that he appreciates 
dissent” (Right in Her Soul, pp. 335, 336, 
337, 338). And that slight reference to “the 
dark days after her strange arrest by the 
Russians in 1949” says nothing of her decla- 
ration that it was due to overzealous bureau- 
crats who had been provoked by the U:S.- 
created Cold War. Someone who could 
commend the Hitler-Stalin pact, then write 
that Stalin had expected the Nazi invasion, 
after the slaughter of millions of Russians 
betrayed by a dictator who refused to heed 
all warnings of the coming attack, is capable 
of anything. Even after her arrest she could 
write privately to a friend that the purge 
victims in the treason trials in Czechoslova- 
kia were probably innocent-but that she 
didn’t want that opinion made public (p.276). 
The whole book is rife with examples of 
refusal to admit her mistakes, past and pres- 
ent, yet the authors never get much 
harsher than “rude and insensitive” or 
“nasty” to describe her; “no arguments could 
change the perfection of her self-conception” 
(P. 33) is typical. Well-meaning, that’s all. 
Maybe even an honest woman, able to see 
the flaws in the Russian and Chinese sys- 
tems, though she wouldn’t expose them. I 
am outraged that this woman lived on for 20 
years after a one-week arrest when hundreds 
of thousands of innocents were dying quick 
or slow deaths in the camps. 
David Boies ’73 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Tracy Strong and Helene Keyssar respond: 
Mr. Boies appears to have two reasons to be 
angry at us and at our article. First, he thinks 
Anna Louise Strong’s life to have been a 
moral and political disaster; secondly, he 
thinks us insufficiently critical of her. 

Oddly the ammunition he launches at us 
all comes from our book. It would follow 
that at least our book hides nothing about 
Anna Louise. Presumably, in fact we have 
succeeded in what we started out to do: to 
present this life as it really was. 

In addition, however, he wants us to 
intervene in our presentation: he is angry 
that we do not condemn her. It cannot be the 
case for Mr. Boies that general American 
opinion about Anna Louise Strong itself 
requires correction. Certainly she has served 
as an example of the fellow-traveling propa- 
gandist for many books and histories. So we 
suppose that Mr. Boies must be angry at our 
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Books 


Intellectual Life in America: A History by 
Lewis Perry 60. Franklin Watts (387 Park 
Avenue South, New York City 10016). $20. 
This book examines the history of intellec- 
tuals in the U.S., their influence on Ameri- 
can life and how they have been perceived in 
relation to the American society. Perry’s 
treatment of the key intellectual figures from 
the colonial period to the 20th century pro- 
vides perspective on the problem of defining 
the responsibilities of educated men and 
women ina democratic society. He also con- 
siders the contributions that women, arti- 
sans and blacks have made to American 
intellectual life. 

Perry writes “once we have tried to under- 
stand John Winthrop and Cotton Mather, 
Jonathan Edwards and Thomas Jefferson, 
Ralph Waldo Emersonand W.E.B. DuBois, 
Jane Addams and Walter Lippmann, and 
many others discussed in these pages, we are 
less likely to feel that current problems are 
unique and insurmountable.” 

Perry is professor of history at Indiana U., 
and since 1978 has been editor of the Journal 
of American History. He is the author of 
Radical Abolitionism and Childhood, Mar- 
riage and Reform. 


The Unheralded Triumph: City Government 
in America, 1870-1900 by Jon C. Teaford 
69. Johns Hopkins U. Press. Cloth, $28.50; 
Paper, $14.95. In 1888, the British observer 
James Bryce declared “the government of 
cities . . . the one conspicuous failure of the 
United States,” reiterating the common as- 
sessment of that period. The author of this 
book argues that by the end of the century 
American cities boasted the most abundant 
water supplies, brightest street lights, grand- 
est parks, largest public libraries and most 
efficient systems of transportation in the 
world. Far from being a failure, municipal 
governments of the late 19th century had 
successfully met challenges of an unprece- 
dented magnitude and complexity. 

Teaford shows how cities such as New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and Baltimore had expanded services 
and improvements between 1870 and 1900. 
The book details how cities were trans- 
formed in a period of rapid population 
growth and increased social unrest into pla- 
ces suitable for living. He demonstrates how 
municipal governments adapted to societal 
change with the aid of generally compliant 
state legislatures. 

He points out that despite the many urban 
problems such as strained city budgets, 


graft, embezzlement, overcharging and pay- 
roll-padding municipal governments were 
still able to produce achievements such as 
Central Park, the new Croton Aqueduct and 
the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Teaford discusses the structure of urban 
rule and examines city councils, executive 
officers, state legislatures, city-state relation- 
ships, technology and municipal financing. 

He is associate professor of history at 
Purdue. He is the author of City and Sub- 
urb: The Political Fragmentation of Metro- 
politan America, 1850-1970 and The Munic- 
ipal Revolutionin America: Origins of Mod- 
ern Urban Government, 1650-1825. 


Comparative Politics: An Institutional and 
Cross-National Approach by Gregory S. 
Mahler 72. Schenkman. This textbook pre- 
sents the author’s own approach to the study 
of comparative politics. In other existing 
textbooks on the subject the authors have 
used one of two approaches: a traditional 
“area studies” approach, which fails to inte- 
grate comparisons and political analysis in 
its format; and a “pure cross-national” ap- 
proach, which is organized around political 
structures and behavior ina broad and com- 
parative way, but lacks specific illustrations 
of how various systems fit together. 

The problem inherent in the area studies 
approach is that it is only case study, with 
virtually no cross-national perspective. The 
pure cross-national approach has no inte- 
grated illustrations or case study material. 
Mahler begins with a cross-national analytic 
section, focusing on political structures and 
behavior. In the second part of the book, he 
presents a number of case studies, each 
comparative in perspective, referring to each 
other and to the cross-national analysis of 
Part One. 

Political parties, judiciaries, constitutional 
frameworks, ideologies, electoral structures, 
political histories and other factors are in- 
cluded in the discussions throughout. The 
book includes extensive notes and biblio- 
graphy sections and an index. 

Mahler is associate professor of political 
science at U. Vermont. He is the author of 
two other books and several articles in the 
area of comparative politics. 


Striking a Balance: Making National Eco- 
nomic Policy by Albert Rees 43. U. Chicago 
Press. $12.50. This book explains the princi- 
pal goals of national economic policy, the 
instruments used to achieve these goals and 
the political and economic problems arising 
from conflicting goals and the choice of 
inappropriate instruments. It is written in 
nontechnical language and intended for the 
general public. 

Rees is president of the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation and has been professor of eco- 
nomics at Princeton and U. Chicago. He is 
the author of Economics and Trade Unions 
and co-author of Workers and Wages in an 
Urban Labor Market. 
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Information Resource Management by Don- 
na Hussain '56 and K.M. Hussain. Richard 
D. Irwin Inc. (1818 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, IL 60430). This is the second in a 
series of three works, the first being /nfor- 
mation Processing Systems For Manage- 
ment (1981). This book explains how re- 
sources such as hardware, software, data 
and telecommuncations in a computing en- 
vironment should be managed. It describes 
how to acquire, organize, develop, monitor, 
evaluate and control resources and discusses 
the impact of computers on management 
and in law. 

The text is addressed to corporate manag- 
ers and business students who will manage 
computing resources in their jobs. Most 
chapters conclude with a one-page case 
study and a list of key words, review, discus- 
sion questions and an annotated bibliogra- 
phy. The appendix includes a glossary in 
prose, a standard glossary and a list of tech- 
nical acronyms found in the text. 

Donna (Samuel) Hussain is a free-lance 
writer. Her husband, Khateeb M. Hussain, 
is professor of computer sciences at New 
Mexico State U. 


Microcomputer Applications in Libraries: 
A Management Tool for the 1980s and 
Beyond by Richard M. Kesner 73 and Cllif- 
ton H. Jones. Greenwood Press. $29.95. 
This is a primer for library administrators 
who are now applying microcomputer tech- 
nology to their operations. This volume 
provides effective management tools and 
systems and specific application scenarios 
that give readers the guidance necessary to 
proceed on their own. Formal management 
tools are included for hardware and soft- 
ware evaluation, library needs assessment, 
project management, cost/benefit analysis 
of automation options and systems docu- 
mentation procedures. All models are pre- 
sented for the benefit of the non-technician 
and are specifically designed to address cur- 
rent library management issues. 

Kesner is manager of office systems and 
services for the F.W. Faxon Company Inc. 
He is the author of Colonial Control and 
Economic Development, and Information 
Management, Machine- Readable Records 
and Administration and Automation for 
Archivists and Records Managers. Jones is 
director of the DeGolyer Library at South- 
ern Methodist U. 


Math on Computers: Arith-Magic, Factor- 
ing Whole Numbers, Fractions and Decim- 
als by Joanne Benton Rudnytsky '48. Qual- 
ity Educational Designs. Price list available 
from Q.E.D., P.O. Box 12486, Portland, 
OR 97212). This is a series of computer 
software educational programs that intro- 
duce, teach, reinforce and extend basic math- 
ematical concepts. Each set includes a de- 
tailed teacher’s manual which discusses the 
uses of each program and provides guide- 
lines for activities with graphic and mani- 
pulative devices to establish the understand- 
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ing of mathematical concepts taught in each 
lesson. 

“Arith-Magic” contains three game pro- 
grams for independent use at various points 
in the math curriculum. The remaining set of 
programsare built in an interrelated fashion 
and are designed for sequential use. Each set 
contains a tutorial program and a game/ex- 
ploration program. In the tutorial programs 
a concept is presented, the student is asked 
to give problems to the computer and then 
the computer requires the student to solve 
problems. The second part of the programal- 
lows the student to apply his knowledge in 
game or activity form. 

“Factoring Whole Numbers” includes such 
topics as factor pairs, pairs and squares, 
exponents, highest common factor and least 
common multiple. It also includes “the rec- 
tangle game,” “guess and test,” “the sieve of 
Eratosthenes,” “the Euclid game,” and oth- 
ers. “Fractions” has 24 programs and “Deci- 
mals,” 16. 

The series is intended for junior high level 
and is available in tapes and/ or diskettes for 
the TRS-80®, Apple® and Pet®. 

The author founded (1979) and is presi- 
dent of Q.E.D. She previously taught mathe- 
matics in Friends schools and public schools 
in Philadelphia and was an instructional 
designer for the Oregon Museum of Science 
and Industry and Educulture in Costa Mesa, 
Calif. 
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The Chinese Hospital: A Socialist Work 
Unit by Gail E. Henderson 71 and Myron 
Cohen. Yale U. Press. $22.50. This book 
examines medical care in China and how it 
reflects Chinese society. The authors discuss 
the implications of China’s policy of assign- 
ing urban residents to a danwei, or work 
unit, such as the one the authors lived and 
worked in for five months in Wuhan. 

They explain that each danwei assumes 
responsibility for its staff, often including 
the provision of salary, housing, food and 
recreation. Because the unit leadership repre- 
sents the Chinese government at the local 
level, the hospital leaders also become the 
resource for the personal, professional, pol- 
itical and legal problems of the staff. This 
concentration of functions in one organiza- 
tion creates an intense environment that 
exerts considerable control over an individ- 
ual’s work autonomy, career mobility and 
authority relations. 

The authors describe the informal daily 
life of those who live inside the hospital 
danwei, the formal organization of hospital 
work and administration and the role of the 
hospital in the distribution of health care 
services throughout China. 

Henderson is research assistant professor, 
Dept. of Social and Administrative Medi- 
cine, U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Cohen 
is assistant professor of medicine, microbi- 
ology and immunology at the university. 


Cabrera Infante in the Menippean Tradition 
by Ardis L. Nelson 64. Juan de la Cuesta. 
Cloth, $13.75; paper, $8.75. In this book the 
author addresses the question of genre in 
Cuban author Guillermo Cabrera Infante’s 
work and determines that his books are not 
novels but fall within a specific literary tradi- 
tion, the Menippean satire, which arose 
from carnival attitudes and remains light- 
hearted with no moralistic end. Through an 
exploration of Petronius’ Satyricon and 
Laurence Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, bothas 
exemplars of Menippean satire, Nelson pre- 
sents a strong case fopr Cabrera Infante’s 
participation in that serio-comic tradition. 

Nelson compares Cabrera Infante’s writ- 
ings to other works by writers of this type of 
satire and offers a contrast between its style 
and that of novel writing. Characterization, 
narrative technique, “adventures of an idea,” 
and humor are explored as techniques used 
in Menippean tradition. She also concen- 
trates on the writer’s major works and 
ranges from analysis of Tres Tristes Tigres as 
a study of betrayal to an exposé of La 
Habana Para Un Infante Difunto as a hum- 
orous attack on machismo. 

The book includes a prologue by Cabrera 
Infante and a bibliography. 

Nelson is assistant professor of Spanish 
and Hispanic Cinema at Florida State U. 


_The Moon Seen as a Slice of Pineapple by 


Conrad Hilberry ‘49. U. Georgia Press. 
Cloth, $10.95; paper, $6.95. In this fifth 
book of poems Hilberry displays a broad 
range of style and subject. A reviewer for 
Library Journal said of his earlier poems: 
“there is an emotional quality that is pleas- 
ing ...clearand precise in his poetry, cutting 
quickly to the heart of the event.” 

Hilberry is a professor of English at 
Kalamazoo College. 


The Shiel Family: History and Genealogy by 
Rolland J. Gladieux '31. Cinob Press (1983, 
Kenmore, N.Y.) This is the story of an Irish- 
American family who fled the potato famine 
and settled in Huron County, Ohio. The 
author’s Irish great-grandfather was in 
charge of the gravel gang that built the rail- 
road between Elyria and Elmore, Ohio, dur- 
ing the 1850’s. 

During his retirement years, Mr. Gla- 
dieux has written and had published several 
books on family-oriented topics. The books 
were printed privately and not intended for 
sale. They have been distributed among a 
number of public libraries in Ohio, Indiana 
and Virginia. His works include The Des- 
cendants of John Peter Gladieux (1974), The 
14th Indiana Light Artillery Battery (1978), 
Battery H Ist Ohio Light Artillery in Virgi- 
nia, 1864-65 (1982), and Autobiographical 
Ramblings (1977). In addition he has written 
the 106-page booklet “The Western New 
York Section, American Chemical Society: 
A History of Its Third Quarter Century.” 

Mr. Gladieux is the author or co-author 
of seven textbooks, laboratory manuals and 
review books in chemistry that have been 
used in the nation’s schools for five decades. 
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OBERLIN CROSTIC 


By Betsy McGee Curtis ’39 


DIRECTIONS 


In the blanks, write the words 
defined below. Then transfer each 
letter to the corresponding num- 
bered box in the grid at the left. As 
words take shape in the grid, ad- 
ditional letters may be transferred 
back to the blanks next to the 
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ie) 
G) 


74iC as HRP bea 
: re me 
creel fake ab lal me 
Clea a) = a 
PE =e 
te aa 
fil Ea 


definitions. When you’re finished, 
the grid will contain a statement 
relating to a written passage from 
a book. The initial letters of the 
answers to the definitions will 
identify the author and the source 
of the statement. 
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Solution on page 76 


Clues: Words: Clues: Words: 

_A_ Tone poem; opp. of diatribe [atin abe Tak bauasOn 777.105 76. N One who “tells on” SVETTVOC TN RE Co} Nasuso 1 Ga ean 
B  China-Oberlin link aaah: TTR BOIET. = ie) Se a ey SMe — 135 17 7102. O28 VIEL. 119 804. 

C_ An Oberlin president a Sqoi7. 168 > 300 47 125 ada P Regretfully changed one’s mind -zottirs Hal Toe Po 

D Bounds one side of campus froin Tacnode 705 102 148 164 208 $6 6339 60 Q eM enocnGiNg taal Aaa SO CaaTT nid wad eee ee 


E Eleusinian initiate SSS R_  Overcame by cleverness eCEAcR tri LIES RY 


j eS Scholars’ learned tribute a eet 8 NS eS ee eee 
ees em neds) 218 54 182 83 11 97 61 159 197 ; to another scholar 211 85 150 57 222 199 36 18 31 112 185 


—S TO TT No longer ‘with it’ (3 wds. SS ee Se SS SS 
G Annual ceremony SieapTaRGGR GL. DIRT Tia AD wea 8O) OE ter” |e NOdongarswanh (© wea’ 42. 184 78 3 24 174 116 156 205 


a Iculator inventor, 1792-1871 pee ae Dy RE AB 4 ene Sn. 
H ___ Pegler’s Tump (a a rid elle 158 203 72 108 68 35 193 


Gloucestershirelongbarrow) 121 55 


ee ee V Exhausted, sterile ee ee eS ee 
Good 126 210 66 114 38 122 186 4 33 225 109 


eres, - Sees W_ Kind of grouse 2 A = alr ty i at os ERS wl ne 
Bcatctes 100 49 220 198 41 § 128 98 


X Means to intellectual freedom a ea aS any Say Ee, Fo et 
K Washed with flexible tube — —— —_ —_ + (2 wds.) 28-191 127 136 15° 58: 117 179% 82— 162° 10% 


L tiga a of Lanterns 7a7 106 10 67 20 88 130 165 178 217 138 160 212 119 32 
-— Y Abbr. for ‘same book’ (L.) fs as 
171 155 2 115 149 90 937 34. 84 141 180 
_- — Z _ Unskilled laborer (Brit.) sense Vaisala pecans! caeede 
MM Learned man’s knowledge: 796 216 135 163 70 91 139 46 162 8 170 110 65 188 176 30 


student aid 


Memorial 
minute 


John W. Kurtz 
1906-1984 


do justice to the long, dedicated 

academic career of a friend and 
former colleague beside whom one 
served Oberlin for more than 34 years? 
The task becomes even more over- 
whelming as one considers the many 
facets of life at the college, in the com- 
munity and far beyond that were 
touched and enriched by John Kurtz. 

The son of a Lutheran clergyman, 
John W. Kurtz was born in the small ru- 
ral community of Earlville, Ill. Before 
coming to Oberlin in 1932, he taught as 
a graduate assistant at the University of 
Illinois and spent a year as an exchange 
student at the University of Munich 
under the Institute of International 
Education. 

From 1956-1970, John Kurtz served 
the College as head of the department of 
German and Russian. During this pe- 
riod our department made significant 
progress in various ways. 

With keen appreciation for the needs 
of American college students for first- 


fa OW can one in a few brief remarks 
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hand foreign language experience, he 
and Dean Blair Stewart designed sum- 
mer sessions abroad for Oberlin’s for- 
eign language departments. John him- 
self conducted the first group of 29 
Oberlin German students to Vienna in 
1959 and three subsequent groups in 
1961, 1963 and 1965. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration was so impressed by the high 
standards that Oberlin was setting for its 
German Summer Session that it pro- 
vided handsome scholarship support so 
that Oberlin could interest other top 
quality liberal arts institutions in emu- 
lating its example. 

As department head, John negotiated 
the annual German Exchange Program 
with the Federation of German- 


American Clubs, under which several . 


advanced Oberlin German undergradu- 
ates may study for a semester at a Ger- 
man university in return for the annual 
appointment of a native German gradu- 
ate assistant to study on our campus and 
lend support to the German House 
program. 

Through John Kurtz’s personal ef- 
forts, Oberlin acquired the generous 
support of the Max Kade Foundation 
and under John’s leadership, the Rus- 
sian program became a fully qualified 
College offering with a major, a Russian 
House and a native Russian speaker as 
its director. 

A staunch proponent of and respected 
participant in Oberlin’s system of fac- 
ulty governance, John Kurtz was re- 
peatedly elected to the College Faculty 
Council, a responsibility that he cher- 
ished. Through the years he chaired a 
committee that established the hospital 
insurance program for the faculty, an- 
other that designed Oberlin’s Master of 
Arts in Teaching Program, and yet 
another that provided a plan for the in- 
clusion of students at faculty meetings 
and on faculty committees. As chairman 
of one of the first modern college plan- 
ning committees—in which John be- 
came so deeply involved that it became 
known as the “Kurtz Committee”— 
John directed a major break-through in 


the upward revision of faculty salaries 
and accounted for the extension of the 
retirement age to 66. 

John joined the Oberlin faculty in the 
days when devotion to the welfare of the 
institution was a key virtue of the suc- 
cessful faculty member. A new staff 
member was called to Oberlin, discussed 
in detail with the president and the dean 
of the College his rights, privileges and 
obligations to the institution and to his 
department, and proceeded to develop 
his contribution to the College in terms 
of those earnest but informal discus- 
sions. There were no written “faculty 
regulations.” John served Oberlin faith- 
fully under four presidents and seven 
deans, constantly striving for strong, in- 
dependent faculty action and better 
student-faculty relations. John Kurtz 
deserves to be recognized with gratitude 
by the institution to which he gave the 
full 41 years of his professional career. 


Excerpted from a memorial minute by 
Joseph Reichard, emeritus professor of 
German, adopted by the General Fac- 
ulty of Oberlin College April 17, 1984. 
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attempt to present someone like Anna Lou- 
ise in such a manner that a reader might 
understand what it meant for her to see the 
world as she saw it—with its contradictions, 
its self-delusions, ‘vith all the lack of trans- 
parency that characterizes everyday life and 
choices. 

Mr. Boies is entitled to the clarity of hind- 
sight; but it is an easy position and requires 
only that one forget that the left was com- 
posed of individuals who also lived and 
thought and made choices. Maybe it is 
wrong to write about them, but we think not. 

We suspect there is another reason for his 
ire, which comes out in his question about 
Miss Fitch’s rigor. We suspect that Boies will 
not admit that there is a possible logical (as 
logical as a life can be) development in Anna 
Louise Strong’s life from her early training 
—even Oberlin—to her later life. In this 
sense we do not think that her life has to be 
explained in terms of “where she went 
wrong” as she moved from her early educa- 
tion to the “small-c” communism of her 
mature life. America, we suppose, is more 
complicated and more dangerous than Mr. 
Boies thinks. 

The book has been well-received in news- 
papers and journals around the country, 
possibly because most reviewers were able to 
see something that Mr. Boies and Harvey 
Klehr in the New Republic were apparently 
unable to see. 

Finally, that Mr. Boies’s letter is written 
from the very town in which Anna Louise 
Strong grew up can only be a sign that there 
is still irony in the world. 
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Losses 
in the 
Oberlin 


family 


Louis J. Ives, March 29 in Oberlin at the age of 90. 
He began working part time at F.W. Tobin’s Drug 
Store in 1908 and returned there in 1917 after 
graduating from Ohio Northern School of Phar- 
macy. He and Maurice Smith bought the store in 
1944. In 1947 Mr. Ives bought out Mr. Smith and 
he operated the pharmacy until 1968. He leaves, 
among others, son Louis Jr. ’47 AM. 


Former faculty 


Olaf C. Christiansen, April 13. He was assistant 
professor of choral music and choral director at 
Oberlin 1929-41. During his tenure he revived 
Musical Union, whose organization had lapsed 
for two years, and thus revitalized an 82-year mus- 
ical tradition. He also formed the Elizabethan 
Singers and created the A Cappella choir of 60 
student voices. Mr. Christiansen also received an 
appointment as director of music for The First 
Church, where he conducted a 120-voice choir 
that had been first formed in 1837. 

After leaving Oberlin he joined his father, com- 
poser F. Melius Christiansen, at St. Olaf’s Col- 
lege, where the elder was director of the choir. 
After two years he replaced his father as music 
director and became professor of music and 
chairman of the department until his retirement in 
1968. 

Mr. Christiansen was born Aug. 12, 1901, in 
Minneapolis. At age 19 he was music director, 
dean of menand athletic coach at Mayville (N.D.) 
State Teachers College. He received the BM in 
1925 from St. Olaf’s, where he spent four years in 
choir under his father’s direction. After gradua- 
tion he spent a year studying with Paul Parks in 
New York City and doing research on church 
music. He then went to Flint, Mich., where he 
became choral director and theory instructor at 
Flint Jr. College. 

Prof. Christiansen often guest conducted other 
choirs and festivals, was a judge for contests and 
conducted clinics. He received the master’s in 
sacred music from Union Seminary in 1940 and 
the DM from Pacific Lutheran and Allegheny in 
1952. 

At the Centennial Commencement of Oberlin 
College in 1933, he directed the Musical Union in 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah and returned to Oberlin 
May 15, 1983, when MU performed the same 
oratorio as part of Oberlin’s Sesquicentennial 
celebration. 

He leaves his wife, the former Ellen B. Kjos, 
four children and two brothers. 


John L. Finan, March 22 in Pittsfield, Vt., after a 
heart attack while driving his vehicle. He was 
professor emeritus at Castleton State College, 
having retired in 1975. He taught psychology at 
Oberlin 1940-53 and went on to become deputy 
director and director of motivation, morale and 
leadership in the division of Human Resources 
Research Office, an agency run by George Wash- 
ington U., under contract to the Army. 

In 1961 he received a certificate of appreciation 
from the Army for contributions “to the high 
professional quality of the research program in 
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morale, motivation, leadership and man-weapons 
system analysis and to the effective utilization to 
HumRRO’s research findings and recommenda- 
tions by the Army.” 

From 1961-62 he was director of Human Popu- 
lation Research Laboratory at the California 
State Dept. of Public Health at Berkeley and 
joined the George Washington U. faculty as a 
professor of psychology and department chair- 
man in 1962, where he remained until 1967. 

Prof. Finan was born Dec. 27, 1911, in Wal- 
tham, Mass. He received his undergraduate degree 
from Harvard and went on to earn the AM from 
Duke in 1937 and the PhD in psychology from 
Yale in 1937. He completed a postgraduate fel- 
lowship at Cornell. 

He had been an instructor at Larson Jr. College 
in New Haven, Conn., St. John’s College and U. 
Illinois. 

During WWII he was an Army major assigned 
to the Office of the Judge Advocate General and 
then the Office of the Chief of Staff in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

He was a fellow of the American Psychological 
Assn., and a member of Sigma Xi. 

He leaves his wife, the former Sarah Chapman, 
whom he married in 1938. In addition he leaves a 
daughter and a grandchild. 


Former staff 


R. Perrow Harvey, April 6 in Chicago, where he 
was visiting his daughter, Betty 50. He worked for 
the College for 20 years and left in 1946 as electri- 
cian foreman to go into business with John A. 
Cochrane. For four years they operated Sedge- 
man Furniture, which is now Schultz Furniture. 
From 1950 to 1959 Mr. Harvey owned and oper- 
ated Oberlin Laundrateria and sold that to run the 
Oberlin College laundry service. He also served as 
an officer with the Oberlin Police Dept. 

In 1969 he retired to Largo, Fla., for the winters 
and spent summers in Mormora, Ontario. 

He was a member of the East Oberlin Commun- 
ity Church and Rotary. 

Born June 23, 1901, in Roxboro, N.C., he 
leaves his wife, the former Helen Williams °22, 
daughter Betty and a foster daughter, Maria 
Artwell. 


Martha Hayward Willis, April 26 in her College 
Park Manor apartment in Oberlin, after an ex- 
tended illness. In 1978 she moved from Omaha, 
Neb., where she was born in 1887, to Oberlin to be 
near her son, Sumner °38 and daughter, Martha 
Estabrook ’47. She was director of Elmwood Cot- 
tage 1939-43. 

Née Anna McConnell, she was the daughter of 
Mattie Storrs and Robert McConnell. Orphaned 
when she was three years old she was reared by 
Catholic sisters in an Omaha convent. She was 
sent to live with family friends named Bliss who 
changed her name to Martha Bliss. . 

She graduated from the Chicago Kindergarten 
Institute and from 1908 to 1910 was a kinder- 
garten assistant at the Hull House in Chicago, 


working closely with Jane Addams. She subse- 
quently became a kindergarten director in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., and Omaha, where she married 
Raymond W. Hayward ’09, in 1912. During the 
Depression she taught kindergarten and to help 
with finances accepted the housemother position 
in Oberlin. In 1943 she returned to Omaha and 
nine years later Mr. Hayward died. Ten years later 
she married Frank Willis, a childhood friend, who 
died in 1971. 

Mrs. Willis was the great-granddaughter of 
Charles Backus Storrs, founding president of 
Western Reserve U. Her first cousin was Frederic 
McConnell, founder and first director of the 
Cleveland Playhouse. She was a member of The 
First Church in Oberlin and throughout her life 
wrote poetry. 

She leaves three children, eight grandchildren 
and four great-grandchildren. She was preceded 
in death by a daughter, Elizabeth Freeman. 


1908 


Elizabeth Spearing Van Scoyoc, Feb. 19, at age 
97. She was born Nov. 9, 1886, in Altoona, Pa., 
where she later taught in the public schools. In 
1913 she married Harry S.,a civil engineer for the 
Canada Cement Co. They lived in Montreal 
except for five years when Mr. Van Scoyoc was 
building the Toronto-Hamilton Hwy. Mrs. Van 
Scoyoc was a member of the Women’s Club. She 
leaves four children, 14 grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. 


1909 


Emma Clemmer Noderer, March 24 in Wilmette, 
Ill. She was born June 2, 1887, in Oberlin, the 
daughter of Ephraim ’85, and Cora (Gibbs 85) 
Clemmer. On Sept. 4, 1914, she married Carl H.,a 
mechanical engineer. 

Mrs. Noderer was a teacher in Bainbridge and 
Madison, Ohio, and a social worker in Freeville, 
N.Y., and Cleveland. After the death of her hus- 
band in !941 she began working for the Marshall 
Field & Co., in Chicago, where she did clerical and 
auditing work until 1953. 

She was a member of the Women’s Assn., and 
the First Presbyterian Church. 

She leaves three children. Her sister, Dora 
Mathews ’15, is deceased. 


Marie Jenkins Welch, Feb. 22 in San Diego, 
Calif., at age 96. She attended Oberlin 1905-06. 
Her first husband was John E. Perry. When mar- 
ried to Tallie M. Welch, her second husband, they 
resided in Ocean Beach and San Diego. 


1912 


Bertha Seiberling Young, Feb. 14 in Miami, Fla. 
She was born Jan. 31, 1887, in Akron, and 
attended Oberlin 1908-10. She married Ervin A.., 
on Oct. 4, 1910. He died in 1957. She leaves three 
children. 


1914 


Mildred Barnum Harter, Feb. 6at her Ann Arbor 
home, following a lengthy illness. She had been a 
resident of Ann Arbor for over 40 years. 

She was born Dec. 13, 1890, in Rochester, N.Y. 
She taught in the California and Washington 
State Schools for the Blind and in 1947 became a 
faculty member at U. Mich. She taught in the 
statistics department at UM School of Public 
Health until her retirement in 1960. 

Mrs. Harter was a member of the Women’s 
Research Club and the Faculty Women’s Club. 
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She had done research work on tuberculosis at the 
University Hospital in Ann Arbor. 

She leaves daughters Jean 40 and Elizabeth ’42, 
three grandchildren, including Susan Tsumura 
71, three great-grandchildren and a brother. Her 
husband, Harold C., whom she married in 1917, 
died in 1930. The Rev. Canon G. Alexander 
Miller and Rev. Susan E. McGarry °74 officiated 
at the memorial service. 


1915 


Lulu R. Clendenin, Jan. 27 ata Rome (Ga.) health 
care center, following an extended illness. She was 
an assistant professor emeritus in biology at Berry 
College in Mount Berry, Ga. She was retired in 
1960 after 23 years on the faculty. She previously 
taught at Jones County Agricultural High School 
and Jr. College in Ellisville, Miss., Paris (Ill.) High 
School and Rensselaer (Ind.) High School. 

She received the MA from the George Peabody 
College in Tennessee and attended U. Chicago, 
Tulane U., and U. Georgia. She was a member of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the National Botanical Assn., and the 
National Society of Biology Teachers. She was 
also listed in Who’s Who in Education and was a 
member of the First Presbyterian Church and 
Women of the Church. 

She was born June 29, 1893, in Moline, III. 


Elizabeth Goodch, Aug. 16, 1983, at her home in 
Covington, Ky., where she was born and was a 
public school teacher and organist for 64 years at 
Ninth St. United Methodist Church. She would 
have been 100 years old on Sept. 16. She received 
the BS in education from U. Cincinnati College of 
Music and was a member of the Retired Teachers 
Assn. 


1917 


Ethel Reed Evans, Jan. 29 in Seattle. She was 
born Nov. 14, 1895, in Findlay, Ohio, and taught 
physical education in Wheeling, W. Va., and Seat- 
tle, until her marriage to Ben H., in 1925. He was 
director of recreation for the City of Seattle. He 
survives. 


1918 


J. Howard Branson, March 10, in Philadelphia, 
where he was active in the Society of Friends. He 
was trustee-emeritus of the Friends Select School, 
active in the Philadelphia Prison Society and the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings of the Society of 
Friends. 

Mr. Branson was born April 16, 1894, in Min- 
neapolis. He was only able to attended Oberlin 
one year (1916-17) since he was drafted. Having 
conscientious objector status he served with the 
American Friends Service Committee Reconstruc- 
tion Unit in relief work in France after WWI. 

Afterwards he worked for the Bureau of Munic- 
ipal Research in Philadelphia and served as coop- 
erating chairman of the Social Order Committee 
of the Philadelphia Yearly Meetings of the Society 
of Friends. On their behalf he was mediator for 
labor disputes, including a union strike against 
Abbotts Dairies in Philadelphia. After the settle- 
ment he became director of personnel and labor 
relations for that company until his retirement in 
1959, 

During the ’60s he collected material for the 
AFSC relief work and worked on a renovation 
project for the Friends Meeting House in Phil- 
adelphia. 

He leaves his wife, the former Helen Lorraine 
Cowdery °18, two children, four grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren. 
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Leo L. Duerson, June 3, 1983, in Whitewater, 
Wis. He was retired in 1963 as a Congregational 
minister. He served for 39 years in South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Illinois and Wisconsin. After his retire- 
ment he was minister for churches in Whitewater 
and interim minister for the Fontana Community 
Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Duerson was born in Edgemont, 
S.D., April, 2, 1895. He received the BD from 
Yale in 1924. During WWI he wasa private in the 
Army Ambulance Serviceand received the Italian 
Cross of War for his service. 

He was financial chairman of the Dousman, 
Wis., community drive to raise money for the 
community center. He was also president of the 
Community Club and the Decatur Ministerial 
Assn., and former secretary of state and on the 
board of directors of the Nebraska Congrega- 
tional Conference. 

He leaves three children, including Margaret 
°47, ten grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 
His wife, Ethel Swezey, whom he married in 1924, 
died eleven years ago. 


Helen Murphy Kelly, k, Oct. 7, 1983, in St. Louis, 
Mo. She was born Dec. 12, 1891, in Mount Pleas- 
ant, Utah. She attended the Conservatory 1912-14 
and married Donald D. ’16, in 1918. She leaves 
her husband and a daughter. Her sister, Mabel G. 
09, is deceased. 


1919 


Etna Barr Charlton, Jan. 5, 1983. She attended 


Oberlin 1915-16 and received the BA in 1919 from 


Iowa State. She leaves her husband, Shannon B. | 


*15, and three children. She was 86 years old. 


Zola Steele Lamb, Aug. 24, 1983, in Birmingham, 
Mich. She was born May 16, 1897, in Imlay City, 
Mich., and attended Oberlin 1915-16. She received 
her AB degree from U. Mich., in 1919 and taught 
French and mathematics for one year at Oxford 
(Mich.) High School. She was married to Scott E. 
Lamb. 


1920 


Elizabeth F. Collins, Jan. 23 at her home in El 


Cajon, her residence for the past eight years. For 
more than 25 years she was office manager and 
accountant for Ballantyne Buick in El Cajon. She 
was also school secretary at Lyons Township 
High School in La Grange, Ill., bookkeeper for 
the San Diego Chamber of Commerce and a 
lipreading teacher for eight years in Grossmont, 
Calif. 

She attended La Mesa Presbyterian Church 
and was active in the AAUW and Women’s Club. 
She was born Jan. 23, 1899, in Dollar Bay, Mich. 


1921 


Kenneth S. Cole, April 18 at his home in San 
Diego, Calif., of an aneurysm. Often called “the 
father of biophysics,” he was a former researcher 
and laboratory director of the NIH and is well- 
known internationally for his pioneering studies 
on electrical properties of nerves and other living 
cells. His electrical studies, particularly those 
done on the axon of the giant squid, can be app- 
lied to membranes of various other nerve cells and 
muscle fibers and have helped in understanding 
the functionings of the nervous system. 

He is the inventor of the voltage clamp which 
was used to demonstrate the relationship between 
electrical voltage and current flow during an 
impulse in the squid axon. He is also the recipient 
of numerous awards and honors and is author of 


the book Membranes, Ions and Impulses and over 
110 articles in scientific journals. A volume in 
honor of his 80th birthday was published contain- 
ing papers from a symposium at Woods Hole, 
where 13 electrobiology seminars were held to 
highlight his career. Edited by William Adelman 
and David Goldman, the book is entitled The 
Biophysical Approach to Excitable Systems. 

“Kacy” Cole was chief of the Laboratory of 
Biophysics at the National Institute of Neurologi- 
cal Diseases and Blindness, NIH, from 1954 to 
1966 at which time he became senior research 
biophysicist until his retirement in 1978. During 
those years of association with NIH he also was 
regents professor for one year and professor of 
biophysics for six years at Berkeley. He was also 
adjunct professor of neuroscience at U. Calif., at 
San Diego. 

Mr. Cole was born July 10, 1900, in Ithaca, 
N.Y. He received the PhD in physics from Cornell 
in 1926. He was a research fellow at Harvard 
1926-28 and at U. Leipzig 1928-29. From 1929 to 
1946 he was assistant and associate professor of 
physiology at Columbia and consultant physicist 
(1929-42) for the Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York City. He had also received a Guggenheim 
fellowship (1941-42) to work at the Institute of 
Advanced Study at Princeton. While on leave 
from Columbia during WWII he was principal 
biophysicist of the Metallurgical Laboratory at U. 
Chicago. There he was in charge of research on the 
biological effects of radiation and radioactive 
materials produced by the uranium fission chain 
reaction process. 

Over the next three years he was professor of 
biophysics and physiology at U. Chicago and 
from 1949 to 1954 was technical director of the 
Naval Medical Research Institute in Bethesda. 

Prof. Cole received honorary ScD degrees from 
Oberlin (1954) and U. Chicago (1967) and an 
honorary MD from U. Uppsala in 1954. He was 
the recipient of the National Medal of Science and 
the National Order of the Southern Cross of 
Brazil in 1967 and was honored with the National 
Academy of Science and American Academy of 
Science Awards. He was listed in Who's Who and 
American Men of Science. 

He was past president of the Biophysical Soci- 
ety, and a fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the American Physical Society, 
the AAAS and the New York Academy of Science. 
He was trustee of the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory at Woods Hole and was a member of the 
council of the American Physiological Society 
and London Royal Society as well as numerous 
other organizations. 

He leaves two children and three grandchildren 
and his brother, Robert °35, with whom he worked 
on scientific research. His wife, the former Eliza- 
beth Roberts, whom he married in 1932, died in 
1966. She was an attorney and former chief of the 
education section of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights. An expert on civil rights and school 
desegregation, she was a member of many state 
educational organizations. Mr. Cole was the son 
of Emeritus Professor Charles N. Cole, dean of 
the College 1911-36 and Graves professor 1904-36. 


Margaret Sill Raymond, Jan. 14 in O’Connor 
Hospital, San Jose, Calif., her residence for 
almost two decades. She was born in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, Aug. 22, 1899. After her Oberlin graduation 
she taught modern languages in Cleveland and 
Fostoria, became a legal secretary in Cleveland 
law offices and was secretary at the Shaker 
Heights Savings and Loan Assn., before moving 
to San Jose in 1966. 

She was a member of the Cleveland-Oberlin 
Women’s Club. 
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She was married to Lawrence W., in 1935. She 
leaves a brother, Elmer °18 and cousin, Ed Har- 
mon °23. She was preceded in death by her hus- 
band and two brothers, including Vernon ‘15, 


Hazel Silcox Woodrow, Feb. 21 in Redlands. 
Calif., where she was a piano teacher and church 
organist for many years. Prior to her marriage to 
Harold W., in 1923, she was an instructor in organ 
and music theory at Carthage College in Illinois. 
She then taught organ at Des Moines U., 1923-26 
and served as church organist in every community 
in which she resided and performed as guest orga- 
nist at many events. 

She was born Sept. 4, 1892, in Bryan, Ohio. She 
was past president of the Redlands PEO chapter, 
was a member of the U. Redlands Women’s Club 
and the California State Music Teachers Assn. 
She was also program chairman for The Spinet, a 
local music club. 

She was known locally for her hobby of creat- 
ing wax flowers, candles and other works. Her 
miniature wax “Hedda Hopper hats” were dis- 
played at the Bowers Memorial Museum in Santa 
Ana. 

She and her husband celebrated their 60th wed- 
ding anniversary in August. He survives as well as 
their two children, Janet Budd 46 and Roger, five 
grandchildren and five great-grandchildren. 


1922 


Robert W. Metcalf, Feb. 8 at St. Clair Hospital, 
Pittsburgh. He was retired in 1965 after working 
for many years for the U.S. Dept. of Interior in 
Washington, D.C., Norris and Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Pittsburgh. He authored 70 chapters in Min- 
erals Yearbook. 

Born June 22, 1899, in Talladega, Ala., he was 
the son of the Rev. Mr. John ’85 and Caroline 
(Post) Metcalf, both 1885. He studied at the 
School of Foreign Services at Georgetown U. 

He was a member of the Southminster Presby- 
terian Church and was active in the Jr. Achieve- 
ment organization. 

He leaves a nephew, John E. Metcalf 50. He 
was preceded in death by his wife, the former 
Hazel Martin, and brother Franklin °13. 


1923 


Gladine Shields Elliott, March 28 in the Elyria 
Methodist Home, her residence since 1981. She 
taught bookkeeping and other business subjects in 
the old Dover school system before it became the 
Westlake (Ohio) district, and at North Olmsted 
High School. She had also been a secretary for 
Amco Corp., in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Elliott was born July 13, 1901, in Phillips- 
burgh, Pa. She received the BS in education from 
the Spencerian School of Commerce in Cleveland 
in 1928 and two years later was married to Mason 
R. Elliott, a U.S. letter carrier. 

She was a member of the Quilters of the West- 
lake United Methodist Church and the North 
Olmsted Study Club. 

She leaves two brothers. Her husband died in 
1976. 


Sarah Baird Humes, April 23 at Fletcher Hospital 
in Hendersonville, N.C., following a lengthy ill- 
ness. She was born May 18, 1901, in McKeesport, 
Pa. She taught Latin and English in Lorain public 
schools and was a member of the First United 
Methodist Church in that city and past president 
of AAUW. Her husband, Erwin W., whom she 
married in 1926, died this past January. 
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E. Catherine Keach, Dec. 7, 1983, in Bedford, 
Ind., where she was a private piano teacher, orga- 
nist and choir director for almost 50 years. She 
spent 30 of those years as music supervisor for the 
public schools. She headed the committee to raise 
funds and purchase the organ for the Bedford 
High School auditorium and directed the Madri- 
gal Singers and the Cantamus Club choral group 
there. 

She was former president of the Bedford unit of 
the Indiana State Symphony Society and the 
Indiana State Choral Festival Assn. She chaired 
the Indiana Folk Music Committee and was 
former state music chairman of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society. She was also accompanist and 
director of the Bedford Choral Society and ac- 
companist of the 1 ,000-voice State School Chorus 
which performed at meetings of the Indiana State 
Music Assn. 

Miss Keach earned the MM in 1951 from 
Northwestern and did further study at Indiana U., 
USC, Temple U., lowa State Teachers College 
and at numerous workshops and clinics, including 
the Fred Waring Workshop. 

She was preceded in death by her sister, Edith 
Emery ’27. 


1925 


G. Percival Haskell, May 23, 1983, in Champaign, 
Ill. He was born Dec. 29, 1900, in Los Angeles. 
After graduation he wasa teaching fellowat NYU 
and went on to become an instructor in the Eng- 
lish department at Syracuse U. 


Genevieve Fisher Jackson, k, Dec. 6, 1983, in 
South Bend, Ind. She had been a department 
manager at Lane Bryant stores and spent some 
time teaching in the public schools in South Bend. 
She was also a Sunday School teacher at the 
Methodist Church. After her retirement in 1972 
she planned to travel in the U.S. 

She was born Oct. 6, 1906. She leaves two 
daughters and six grandchildren. Her marriage to 
Myron Jackson in 1929, ended in divorce. 


Clarence A. Pearce, March 22 at his home in 
Sarasota, Fla., his residence since 1972 when he 
moved from his home in Shaker Heights, Ohio. A 
retired vice president of Ohio Bell, he joined the 
telephone company in Cleveland as an installer in 
1925 and became a district traffic superintendent. 
In 1946 he was named division traffic superin- 
tendent in Akronand later in Dayton. He returned 
to Cleveland in 1951 as assistant vice president of 
personnel, was transferred to Columbus eight 
years later as vice president and general manager 
of the southwest area and returned once again to 
Cleveland, where he was vice president for rates 
and revenue until his retirement in 1967. 

He was past president of the Kingsbury chapter 
of Telephone Pioneers, director of both the Co- 
lumbus and Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
and was a member of the Oberlin Alumni Assn. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary McCalium 
27, daughter Mary Robinson ’51, son Thomas, 
seven grandchildren and a great-grandson. 


Verdes Bryce White, Feb. 26 at Lorain Commun- 
ity Hospital, following a brief illness. He attended 
Oberlin 1921-23. He was an osteopathic physician 
and surgeon in Vermilion and one of the original 
staff doctors at the Sandusky Memorial Hospital. 

He received the DO in 1926 from the Kirksville 
(Mo.) Osteopathic Hospital. 

He was a member of the Vermilion school 
board, sports physician for the Vermilion schools 


and was active in the Vermilion Boat, Fish and 
Game and Rotary Clubs. 

He leaves two sons, a sister and a brother. He 
was preceded in death by his wife, Betty, a son and 
a sister, Hazello Burden ’22k. 


1926 


Lucille Cliff Kirwan, March 29 in Florida. She 
was born in Oberlin, July 28, 1903 and taught 
music in the Detroit and Lorain public schools. In 
1930 she was married to John R., the motel-hotel 
owner and manager of Roof Garden Motor Hotel 
in Somerset, Pa. They had three children. 


John C. McCune, April |! at Halifax Hospital in 
Daytona Beach, Fla., he residence for the past 
eight years. He worked in the newspaper business 
for more than half a century, starting as reporter 
for the Elyria Chronicle Telegram the day after his 
graduation from Oberlin. He became a Cleveland 
reporter then went to Alabama, where he became 
assistant city editor of The Birmingham Post, city 
editor of the Birmingham Age Herald and assist- 
ant managing editor of the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser. He was also a news commentator for the 
Auburn Daily News radio program. 

He was former general manager and editor of 
the Valley Daily Times News in West Point, Ga., 
and retired in 1974 as owner and publisher of the 
Dispatch and News, Hawkinsville, Ga. 

He was born July 6, 1904, in Ipava, Ill. While in 
Oberlin he was sports editor for the Review. He 
was a member of the Rotary Club and Grace 
Episcopal Church. 

He leaves his wife, the former Caroline Puckett, 
whom he married in 1933. They had celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary in July. Also sur- 
viving are two sons, three grandchildren and a 
brother, James H. °29. 
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Anne Fehr Woolley, k, Dec. 15, 1983, in Largo, 
Fla., of angina. She was born Aug. 22, 1906, in 
Reading, Pa., where she later became a teacher for 
18 years. She also taught in Natick, Mass., for I 1 
years. She received the BA in 1946 from Colum- 
bia. She leaves her husband, James, and a daughter. 


1928 


John E. Dougherty, October 1983. For the past 20 
years he had a private practice in Canton, Ohio, 
where he was a physician and surgeon, specializ- 
ing in eye, ear, nose and throat disease. He was on 
the senior surgical staff at the Aultman Hospital. 

Dr. Dougherty was born Sept. 2, 1906, in North 
Canton, Ohio. During the early °30s he was first 
lieutenant in the Medical Reserve Corps. During 
WWII he was a flight surgeon in the Medical 
Army Air Force, from which he received four 
Bronze Stars, a unit citation, the American De- 
fense Ribbon, a Presidential Citation and the 
WWII Victory Medal. 

He was former president of the Canton Aca- 
demy of Medicine, a fellow of the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngol- 
ogy, a diplomate of the Pan-American Medical 
Assn., and a member of the AMA and the Ohio 
State Medical Assn. He was on the board of the 
Canton Civic Opera Assn., and was active in 
Oberlin-Canton alumni affairs. 

Dr. Dougherty was author of numerous papers 
and gave many lectures on the effects of flying on 
pilots. He received the MD in 1934 from Western 
Reserve U. 

He leaves his wife, the former Louise Pocci, 
whom he married June 12, 1941, and two children. 
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Hugh P. Williamson, Jan. 12 in Tryon, N.C. He 
founded the music department and was music 
director for 20 years at U. South Carolina. In 1964 
he achieved emeritus status and | | years later was 
named Distinguished Professor Emeritus. 

He was born Aug. 31, 1903, in Norfolk, Va. He 
received the MA in 1939 from NYU and the 
honorary LittD from Erskine College in 1953. He 
was professor of piano at William Woods College 
in Fulton, Mo., 1928-30 and became dean of the 
School of Music at Flora Macdonald College in 
Red Springs, N.C. from 1930 to 1939. 

He was a member of Phi Mu Alpha, the Blue 
Key Honorary Fraternity, dean of the AGO 
Columbia, S.C., chapter and was on the board of 
directors of the Columbia Music Festival Assn. In 
addition, he was chosen as honorary president of 
the Columbia Music Teachers Assn. 

Josef and Rosinna Lhevinne, Marion Bauer, 
Curt Sachs, Hugo Leichentritt and Edwin Hughes 
were his music instructors and he gave numerous 
concert appearances in New York, the Southeast- 
ern and Midwestern states. 

After his retirement he and his wife, the former 
Evelyn Potter, a music colleague at the university, 
catalogued professional programs and papers 
which are housed in the South Carolina Carolini- 
ana Library. 

He leaves his wife. 


1930 


Russel C. Hanselman, Aug. 9, 1983, in Auburn, 
Ind., He was an emeritus faculty member in the 
department of surgery at Rush-Presbyterian St. 
Lukes Medical Center in Chicago. He received the 
MD in 1935 from Johns Hopkins. 

He was a fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons, a diplomate of the American Board of 
Surgery and a member of the American Chemical 
Society and Chicago Surgical Society. 

Born Oct. 3, 1908, in Angola, Ind., he leaves his 
wife, the former Helen Geisinger ’30, and a son. 


1932 


Louis P. Gratz, March 11 at his home in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., of cancer. He was born April 25, 
1906, in Bellaire, Ohio. After a brief period as 
auditor for Arthur Anderson & Co., in New York 
City, he became assistant to the controller at Time 
Inc. He had a key role in establishing Life maga- 
zine and was in charge of staff relations and chief 
of labor negotiations, representing Time Inc., in 
relations with the New York Newspaper Guild 
and other unions. He later became business man- 
ager and assistant to the publisher of Fortune 
magazine and from 1966-69 was consultant to 
Time. 

He received the MBA from Harvard in 1934. 
Community involvement included his member- 
ship in the Episcopal church and his work with the 
Alumni Assn., in New York. He was also on the 
editorial advisory committee of the Alumni Board. 

He leaves his wife, the former Jean Young °33, 
daughters Linda G. Worthman’62 and Katharine 
Lockwood Vogel ’64, son Paul Jr., six grandchild- 
ren and a sister. At the memorial service the Cele- 
brant for the Eucharist was his son, the Rev. L. 
Paul Gratz Jr., the lectors were sons-in-law Paul 
Worthman and Allan Vogel and the homily was 
given by Kitty Fixx Bower ’57. 


Robert W.L. Mark, Dec. 6, 1983, in Hawley, Pa. 
He had been a Presbyterian minister in Hawley, 
Wellsboro and Bethany, Pa., since 1936. For two 
summers he exchanged pulpits, homes and cars 
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witha minister from Ireland, where his father was 
born. They preached on the same four Sundays in 
each other’s church. 

The Rev. Mr. Mark received the BD in 1935 
from Union Theological Seminary. In addition to 
his church involvement and participation in orga- 
nizations such as Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
school board, Hawley Rotary and Library Clubs, 
he was a radio amateur operator. He had many 
articles published in Radio Electronics and Popu- 
lar Electronics magazines. He also made model 
boats and airplanes that were radio controlled. 

He was born March 10, 1911, in Woodbridge, 
N.J., the son of a minister. As an Oberlin student 
he was a member of the Glee Club and Student 
Council. In his senior year he was president of his 
class and Forensic Union and was captain of the 
tennis team. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary Scheerer, 
two children and four grandchildren. 


Robert B. Wright, April 6 in Lorain, after a 14 
year illness. He was born in Oberlin, Jan. 27, 1909, 
the son of Nellie K. Parsons Wright ’03 and the 
grandson of Hattie Brooks Parsons ’82. He worked 
in the Wright grocery store, was assistant to the 
college electrician in the 40s and was manager of 
the State Store in Amherst for over 20 years, 
retiring in 1975. 

He leaves his wife, the former Ethel Rowe, a 
son, four grandchildren and sister Mary W. Fisk 
28, of Oberlin. 


1933 


Joyce Anderson Riding, Feb. 8. She was born 
Nov. 28, 1912, in Pawtucket, R.I. She was married 
to Thomas Riding, a textile designer. Daughter 
Derwent J. 62 and a sister, Agnes T. Millikan ’24 
survive. 


Ruth Mick Schloemer, March 16 in Madison, 
Wis., of a heart attack. She was born Nov. 5, 1911, 
in Bryan, Ohio, where she became a clerk for the 
county surveyor 1933-35. In 1935 she began work- 
ing for Oberlin College as assistant in the presi- 
dent’s office and became assistant registrar from 
1936 to 1941. It was in Oberlin that she met her 
future husband, Robert W. ’37 AM, a graduate 
assistant in geography. They were married in 1941 
in Bryan. 

Mrs. Schloemer studied education at Columbia 
and worked there as a secretary. From 1945 to 
1973 they lived in the Washington, D.C., area, 
where Mr. Schloemer was a meteorologist for the 
government and Mrs. Schloemer was a library 
clerk in Prince Georges County, Md. They moved 
to Madison when he retired from the U.S. Weather 
Service. 

She was a member of the Washington alumni 
club, the PTA, Red Cross and Girl Scouts. 

She leaves her husband, children Mary and 
Robert, grandchildren David and Carrie, and sis- 
ters Laura Moore ’32 and Mary Searcy. 


1934 


Russell H. Lampson, March 9 at Boswell Memor- 
ial Hospital in Sun City, Ariz., his residence for 
the past seven years. He was retired in 1970 as 
administrative officer in the USAF at the account- 
ing and finance center in Denver. He previously 
worked as insurance officer for the Veterans 
Administration, initially in Washington, D.C., 
then in Denver. 

Mr. Lampson was born in Washington, D.C., 
Oct. 6, 1911, the son of Lawrence ’06 and Edith 


(Storey 05) Lampson. After graduating from 
Oberlin he became an insurance office manager in 
his father’s business, Lampson & Co., in Mary- 
land. He was a lieutenant in the Navy during 
WwiIl. 

To further his education he studied insurance at 
the Loma School 1947-50. He was an executive 
officer of the United Way and a member of Ober- 
lin’s Heisman Club and the Denver Alumni Club. 

He leaves his wife, the former Martha Harrell, 
and a stepbrother. 


1936 


John M. Church, Sept. 28 in Ft. Worth, Tex., ofa 
heart attack. He had been a physician at the Ft. 
Worth Clinic since 1947. Prior to that appoint- 
ment he was a captain in the U.S. Army Medical 
Corps and a physician at the Beall Clinic in Ft. 
Worth. 

He was born Sept. 3, 1912, in Berwyn, III. He 
attended Oberlin 1932-33 and received the BA 
from Carleton in 1934. After earning the MD 
from U. Chicago in 1938 he did his internship and 
residency at the Ancker Hospital in St. Paul, 
Minn., and completed his residency at the John 
Sealy Hospital in Galveston, Tex. 

He was a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Ft. Worth and the Rotary Club. 

He leaves his wife, the former Kay Smith, 
whom he married June 17, 1939, and two sons. 


William K. Huttenlocher, Jan. 16. For many years 
he was a mathematics teacher at the Los Alamos 
schools in New Mexico and for a brief period was 
a high school principal in North Dakota. 

' He was born May 15, 1906, in K6ngen, Ger- 
many. He attended Bluffton College 1930-31 and 
studied at Montana State U., and Eastern New 
Mexico U. After graduating from Oberlin he 
remained in town for three years as storeskeeper 
at the College. During WWII he joined the Medi- 
cal Corps and worked for both the war and labor 
departments. From 1949-54 he was a range tech- 
nician for the Dept. of Agriculture in Medora and 
Hettinger, N.D. 

He was married to Fay V. LeBarron in 1943. 


1938 


Albert E. Kornhauser, Feb. 29 in New Canaan, 
Conn. Since 1970 he was president of his own 
small investment banking business, A.E. Korn- 
hauser & Associates, in Rowayton, Conn. He was 
previously vice president the UCC Financial 
Corp., in Dallas, Tex., the SCM Corp., in New 
York City and Lester B. Knight & Associates Inc., 
in Chicago. From 1958 to 1965 he was treasurer 
and director of Controls Co. of America in Mel- 
rose Park, III. 

Prior to 1958 he was in the investment and 
investment banking field. He was an early char- 
tered financial analyst and was active in such 
organizations as the Chicago Society of Invest- 
ment Analysts. 

He was born Aug. 13, 1917, in Evanston, III. 
During WWII he did sub-contract and customer 
relations work for Curtis-Wright, Waco & Lear 
Inc. 

He leaves his wife, the former Evelyn Hazelton 
’37, two daughters, three grandchildren and a sis- 
ter, Katherine Miller 41, 


1939 


Janet Mould Morse, March 13 at her home in 
Scio, Ore., of cancer. Mrs. Morse had been dis- 
trict librarian for the River Trails school district in 
Mt. Prospect, Ill., from 1961 until she and her 
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husband, Bernard, moved to Scio in 1979. She 
was also trustee of the Prospect Heights library 
district and a substitute teacher in the Prospect 
Heights schools. While in Oregon she volunteered 
at the local Scio library. 

Mrs. Morse received the BA in education in 
1960 from Northern Illinois U., and studied 
library science at Rosary College. She had been a 
caseworker in Cleveland fora year and supervisor 
for the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., for five. Organi- 
zational affiliations include the PTA and the 
American Library Assn. 

Born in Sewickley, Pa., Sept. 9, 1917, she leaves 
her husband, three daughters, four grandchildren 
and a sister. 


1940 


Roger G. Garrison, March | in Portland, Maine, 
after a brief illness. He had been director of special 
programs and continuing education for the past 
17 years at Westbook College in Portland. He 
previously taught and was vice president for 20 
years at Briarcliff Jr. College, Briarcliffe Manor, 
N.Y., and a faculty associate for the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

For nine years he was on the board of education 
in Ossining, N.Y.,and was a member of the library 
board there. He belonged to the American Assn. 
of Higher Education and was a consultant for 
staff development and for instructors of writing in 
the U.S. and Canada. He was consulting editor for 
two publishing houses and was director of national 
seminars for two-year college teachers. He also 
participated in numerous conferences on educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Garrison was born Nov. 9, 1918, in Chi- 
cago. During WWII he served in the Army, where 
he wrote scripts for broadcasts and documentary 
films. He prepared the Stalin sequence in “Battle 
of Russia” under the direction of Frank Capra. He 
also wrote for “Yank,” the Army newspaper. In 
1942 he was the winner of the $50 prize essay 
contest on the subject “My First Six Months in 
Military Service.” President Wilkins sponsored 
the contest and opened it to Oberlin men in ser- 
vice. The essay ran in the June 1942 issue of the 
Alumni Magazine. 

After his discharge from the Army he became a 
reporter for Life magazine. He was the author of 
five books, including A Guide to Creative Writing 
(1951) and wrote over 100 articles in educational 
journals such as Change, NEA Journal and Jour- 
nal of Nursing. 

As an Oberlin student he was president of the 
Dramatic Assn., and was on the fencing team. 
Further education was done at NYU and Har- 
vard. He received the honorary LHD in 1977 from 
Briarcliff. 

He leaves three sons, four grandchildren, his 
mother, Florence Davison Garrison, a brother 
and a sister. His first marriage to the former 
Blanche J. Holmes ’40, ended in divorce in 1964. 
He was remarried to Margaret Betts in 1967. 
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Lawrence W. Fay, May 9 in Cincinnati, on his 
64th birthday, of cancer. He had worked for Proc- 
ter & Gamble throughout his entire career. His 
first position was with the Procter & Gamble 
Defense Corp., in Milan, Tenn. He then trans- 
ferred to Cincinnati where he became methods 
engineer, department manager, training engineer 
and area personnel manager. He was relocated to 
Brussels, Belgium, in the ’60s. 

Mr. Fay was born in Akron and attended West 
High School there. For two years he was state 
champ in the 50-yd. breast stroke and made the 
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All-American Swim Team. He was also president 
of his high school class. At Oberlin he was on the 
swimming team all four years and was president of 
Student Council and his freshman class. He was 
also a member of the “O” Club. From 1946 to 1948 
he was president of the Cincinnati Alumni Club. 
_ He was on the board of governors of the Wyom- 
ing Civic Center and was a member of the Wyom- 
ing Presbyterian Church. 

He leaves his wife, the former Helen J. Duncan 
43, and two children. 


Donald W. Springer, Feb. 8 at St. Clare Hospital, 
following a cardiac arrest at his home in Monroe, 
Wis. Ill health forced him to retire on Nov. 1, 
1982, after almost 30 years as physician at Monroe 
Medical Center. He received the MD from Loyola 
U., was an intern at the Cook County Hospital in 
Chicago, and resident at the Ohio Valley Hospital 
in Steubenvile. He did a general and thoracic 
surgery residency at the VA Hospital in Hines, Ill. 

He was a diplomate of the National Board of 
Medical Examiners, fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons and a member of the AMA, 
Hines Surgical Society and Wisconsin State Med- 
ical Society. A certified scuba diver, he also 
belonged to the Undersea Medical Society. Addi- 
tional memberships included St. John’s United 
Church of Christ and the American Legion. 

He was born May I 1, 1920, in Chicago. During 
WWII he served in the Army, was discharged as 
private first class in 1945 and re-entered as a cap- 
tain a year later and served with Headquarters 
27th Station Medical Group until his discharge in 
1948 at Kearney Air Force Base, Neb. He was also 
an Air Force flight surgeon. 

He leaves his wife, the former LaVerne Collard 
42 and four children. His sister, Marian °48, is 
deceased. 


1946 


Elizabeth “Lizann” Ward Treadwell, March 16 in 
her home in Sudbury, Mass., of cancer. She had 
just turned 60 years old on Nov. |. She attended 
Oberlin 1942-45 and resided in New York, Illinois, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts while her hus- 
band, Theodore R., worked as district sales 
supervisor for the W.R. Grace & Co., Cryovac 
division. He survives as well as five children. 
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Priscilla Webster Reed, March 27 at her home in 
Plainfield, N.J., her residence for the past 22 
years. She had been a private teacher in Plainfield 
and previously taught kindergarten in Elyria and 
in Worcester, Mass. She received her teaching 
certificate from Newark State College. 

She was a member of the UCC Congregational 
Church, the League of Women Voters and PTA. 
At Oberlin she was a member of Musical Union 
and YWCA and sang ina dance band. 

She was born in Worcester, Mass., Sept. 9, 
1925. She leaves her husband Richard Reed °48, 
five children, two grandchildren, her mother, 
Ingeborg Webster, and a brother. 
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Jesse L. Parks Jr., March 26 in Springfield, Mass., 
where he was professor of physical ed ucation and 
coordinator of graduate studies in health, physical 
education and recreation at Springfield College. 
A varsity athlete himself, he spent almost 35 years 
in the field of physical education as a teacher and 


coach. 


He was born in Cleveland, May 1, 1923. A 
varsity football, track and baseball player at Ober- 
lin, he went on to earn the MA in physical educa- 
tion from U. Mich., in 1950. For five years he 
chaired the phys ed department and was dean of 
men at Dillard U., New Orleans, where he also 
assisted in football and piloted the varsity track 
and field team. From 1955 to 1959 when he earned 
the PhD, he was a teaching fellow and research 
associate in UM’s School of Dentistry, studying 
the actions of the oro-facial muscles electromyo- 
graphically. Prior to his appointment at Spring- 
field in 1961 he was director of phys ed and athlet- 
ics at South Carolina State College. 

Prof. Parks was elected to the Democratic 
National Committee 1972-76, participated in the 
White House Conference on Libraries and was 
chosen as leader of the first phys ed program for 
Operations Crossroads Africa. In addition, he 
was on the board of directors of the Community 
Council of Greater Springfield, was president of 
the Northern Educational Services Inc., and first 
vice president of the Springfield chapter of the 
NAACP. 

One of his projects with Operations Crossroads 
Africa brought him to Senegal in the summer of 
1962, where he led a small group of physical edu- 
cation specialists from the U.S., in teaching such 
sports as boxing, track, basketball an wrestling to 
Senegalese athletes. From December 1980 to June 
1981 he took sabbatical leave to work for the U.S. 
State Dept., in Nigeria and Kenya. He served in 
the Army 1943-46. 

His wife, the former Evelyn Douglas Ross, 
whom he married Aug. 31, 1980, survives. He also 
leaves four children. His first wife, the former 
Lucille Gordon °49, died six years ago. 


1950 


Beverly Hunziker Norris, Dec. 3, 1983, in West- 
bury, N.Y., of cancer. A soprano soloist, record- 
ing artist and actress, her singing career revolved 
mainly around free-lance work with such groups 
as the Cleveland Symphony and Civic Opera and 
the Metropolitan Opera. She performed at Radio 
City Music Hall and made television appearances 
on the Firestone and Bell Telephone Hours and 
the Ed Sullivan Show. She also broadcast on 
radio and gave lectures on the music field. In 
addition she was a private voice teacher and a 
charter member and past president of the Greater 
Westbury Arts Council. 

Along with her singing career she spent ten 
years as program coordinator for the Westbury 
Memorial Public Library and for three years in 
the same capacity at the Nassau Library Music 
Circuit. She also taught elementary school music 
in Freeport, N.Y., and was a voice teacher at the 
Nassau Community College. 

She was born Oct. 22, 1927, in Ilion, N.Y. Ober- 
lin classmates may remember “Lee” best as the 
soprano who had broken her leg ina fall on the ice 
and was sent to the Allen Memorial Hospital. 
That evening she left the hospital to fulfill her solo 
singing engagement with the Oberlin Orchestra. 
Adorned in a black leather cast she was carried 
onto the stage by classmate Art Broder and Art 
Becknell 51 and gave her performance while brac- 
ing herself on the back of a chair. After the concert 
she returned to the hospital. 

She leaves her husband, Rufus N., a music 
teacher and performer who often shared the stage 
with his wife. They have four children who also 
survive. 
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Peter M. Chaitin, April 9 at his home in Mont- 
clair, N.J., of a heart attack. He was a prolific 
editor and writer who was involved in the produc- 
tion of hundreds of reference and historical works 
for Time-Life Books and Readers’ Digest General 
Books. Among the distinguished books he edited 
were James Michener’s U.S.A. (Crown), Ameri- 
ca’s Fascinating Indian Heritage, The Great Amer- 
ican West and Coastal Warfare, a volume in the 
Time-Life series on the Civil War. He was also 
editor of the Time-Life Library of Photography. 

Mr. Chaitin was born July 2, 1932, in Green- 
field, Mass. He entered Oberlin with the class of 
1954 but served with the U.S. Army 1952-54 and 
graduated two years later. From 1958 to 1962 he 
was news assistant at the New York Times. Since 
1973 he had been free-lancing, often in association 
with his wife, the former Rebecca Davenport. She 
was named senior editor when he founded and 
became president in 1983 of Lavengro, a book 
packaging concern. 

He served on the board of directors of the Shire 
Village Camp in Cummington, Mass., and was 
active in anti-nuclear and civil liberties organiza- 
tions. 

He leaves his wife, whom he married on Aug. 
24, 1957, sons Joseph and Joshua, a daughter, 
Andrea, his mother, Grace Chaitin Balson and a 
sister, Carol C. Mankin. His niece, Nina Mankin, 
will be a senior at Oberlin this fall. 
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Thomas J.M. Schopf, March 18 in Port Aransas, 
Tex. He was profesor of paleozoology and evolu- 
tionary biology at U. Chicago and a faculty asso- 
ciate for graduate studies at the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago. Previously he was 
assistant professor at Lehigh U., and did postdoc- 
toral work at the Marine Biology Laboratory at 
Woods Hole. 

Prof. Schopf was born Aug. 26, 1939, in 
Urbana, Ill. He was co-founder and co-editor of 
Paleobiology Journal and author of Paleoceano- 
graphy (Harvard U. Press). He was editor of 
Models in Paleobiology (Freeman, Cooper & 
Co.) and contributed over 80 articles to scientific 
publications. 

He received the PhD in 1964 from Ohio State 
U., and was the recipient of the Schuchent Award 
from the Paleontology Society. He was a member 
of that organization as well as the Geological 
Society of America. He also served as an admis- 
sions rep for the College. 

He leaves three children, his mother, Esther 
Schopt and a brother, J. William °63. 
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Alumni 
news 


1983 


Stella Kim and Richard Fried are living in New 
York and Philadelphia, respectively. Stella is 
working in the public relations department of 
LIFETIME, a newly formed cable television sta- 
tion. Rich is completing his first year at Penn 
School of Veterinary Medicine and plans to spend 
this summer doing research. Stella’s address: 211 
Thompson St., #6J, New York, NY 10012. Rich’s 
address: 80 Church Rd., Morganville, NJ 07751. 

Jeffrey Lederer is a graduate assistant at the 
Western Michigan U. School of Music. He con- 
ducts one of the jazz lab bands. 

Michael Metlay has been appointed a PhD 
candidate in physics and astronomy at U. Pitts- 
burgh. He will begin his assistantship in the fall. 
Address: 6553 Darlington Rd., Pittsburgh, PA 
La2T ee 

Last summer Dana Perry, Mark Muzilla, Bill 
Robertson and his sister, Ann (Wittenberg ’83), 
bicycled across the country in 57 days. They 


departed from San Francisco, where they visited ~ 


Don Philips, Keith Oster 84, Scott Morris and Ed 
Klotz 82. After three days in San Francisco they 
went up through Oregon, across the southeastern 
corner of Washington, Idaho and into Montana, 
where they stopped to visit Paul Coe, who lives on 
a ranch just outside of Hamilton, Mont. From 
there they journeyed into Wyoming, South Dako- 
ta, through the northern states, stopping in Ober- 
lin and then went on to Pennsylvania. Dana fin- 
ished the last 150 miles from Scranton to his home 
in West Orange, N.J., by himself. On the average 
they biked 80 miles a day and spent many nights 
camped along roadsides and in farm fields. Dana 
is currently a research analyst for a New Jersey- 
based consulting firm. Mark is studying applied 
physics in the engineering department at Cornell 
and Bill planned to go to Alaska this summer. 

Phil Robison has been working at the Northern 
Plains Resource Council and plans to begin semi- 
nary this fall at the Pacific School of Religion in 
Berkeley. 

Amy Dee Shaftel is working on an MA in 
French civilization at NYU and owns a catering 
company, Les Marchands de Friandise. She and 
Amy Fontaine choreographed and performed ina 
dance performance at the Middle Collegiate 
Church in New York on June 8 and 9. 

David Spanagel received the MSEd from U. 
Rochester Graduate School of Education. Becky’s 
(Hall ’86) future in medical school will determine 
the location of David’s teaching position in 
mathematics. 

This fall Tania Williamson will begin her asso- 
ciation with Hiram College as assistant instructor 
in chemistry. She finished graduation require- 
ments last fall at Smith and Mt. Holyoke Colleges 
and until March was working at the Mt. Holyoke 
College Bookstore as a cashier/ stock person. She 
is currently working as a switchboard operator for 
a bank in Northampton, Mass. 

Beth Warren is a teacher’s aide for emotionally 
disturbed adolescents at the Leary School in 
Alexandria, Va. Work phone: (703) 941-8150. 


1982 


Kristi Barksdale is an operations research ana- 
lyst for the U.S. Army Materiel Development and 
Readiness Command in Warren, Mich. 

Heather Deal, has moved from Cleveland, 
where she has been research assistant to Dr. Neil 
Riener *70 since 1982, to Vancouver, Canada, 
where she continues to run his lab at the Van- 
couver General Hospital. 

Gregory Duckett is in his second year of law 
school at Memphis State U.’s Cecil C. Humphreys 
School of Law. He is also a staff assistant to U.S. 
Congressman Harold Ford of Tennessee, a dele- 
gate to the Student Bar Assn., vice president of the 
Black American Law Student Assn., and a member 
of the 1984-85 National Moot Court Team. Last 
fall he won the Advance Appellate Moot Court 
Competition. 

Julie Engelbrecht and David Rowlands were 
married March 10 in Cincinnati. Michael Italie ’80 
attended the wedding. Dave is a part-time waiter 
and full-time student of radiologic technology. 
For the past six months Julie has been working in 
a warehouse as a forklift operator. She is also a 
Teamster member. 

David Fardig has moved from his hometown of 
Syracuse, N.Y., where he has been studying the 
plant enzyme nitrate reductase, to Maryland, 
where he is pursuing a career in the photovoltaic 
industry. He currently works in the research and 
development department of Solarex Corp., where 
he is involved in the processing and testing of 
experimental solar cells. Address: 4420 Flower 
Valley Dr., Rockville, MD 20853. When David 
was living in Syracuse he shared a house with Ray 
Barbehenn 81 and Ellen Nierenburg. Ray has 
enrolled in the PhD program in entomology at 
Berkeley and will begin this fall. 

David Greene is engineer and production super- 
visor for “Weekend Edition” on WBUR-FM in 
Boston. He is also maintaining “some semblance 
of sanity” by disc-jockeying on WMBR-FM. 
Address: 72 Egmont St., Apt. 3, Brookline, MA 
02146. Phone (617) 232-4156. 

Pianist Tom Hecht made his debut with the 
Baltimore Symphony on Feb. 2, appearing as a 
winner in the 1983 orchestra’s Awards Compe- 
tion. More recently he gave the world premiere 
performance of his own Morphogenesis for Piano 
and Orchestra with the same orchestra on May 22. 
The work was commissioned by Baltimore Fed- 
eral Financial on the occasion of its 100th anni- 
versary. Thomas is enrolled in the doctoral pro- 
gram at Peabody, where he studies with Leon 
Fleisher and is a teaching assistant to the ear 
training department. Address: 111 W. Monu- 
ment, Baltimore, MD 21201. 

Carolyn Hirschman left her job as a copy editor 
at the AMA and is now a news editor in the cable 
TV department of UPI in Chicago. She continues 
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to do free-lance writing for Lerner Newspapers 
and the Chicago Tribune. 

As previously reported in the Winter 1984 issue 
of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, Janet Leven- 
son’s wedding plans have now been called off. She 
has found new employment as inventory specialist 
in the accounting department of Northern Light 
Co., a major wholesale/ retail distributor of light- 
ing/electrical equipment. Address: 7019 Meade 
Place, Pittsburgh, PA 15208. 

Susan Levy works at the Thomson Gallery in 
Minneapolis and at the Minnesota Museum of 
Art, collections department, in St. Paul. 

Jennie McAvoy is a student activities program 
coordinator at the Mt. Hermon School. She also 
participates in weekly contra dances. Address: 5 
Moody St., Northfield, MA 01360. 

Ruth Meyer won a 1983-84 BMI Award to 
Student Composers with her composition “Frag- 
ments of Sappho” for soprano, piccolo/alto flute 
and harp. 

Michael Micale teaches piano privately in and 
around Stamford, Conn., and is studying with 
Adele Marcus in New York City. 

James Garrett III 81 and Wai ’83 appeared on 
the doorstep of John Pineau and Jonathan Fischer 
83 demanding the aforementioned (Winter 1984) 
Kielbasa and Stroh’s. Garrett and Wai were 
immediately treated to the delicacies at a nearby 
Polish Strawberry Festival. They then toured 
Detroit and, finally, witnessed a live rock-’n’-roll 
demonstration. 

Kathy Reiss has become the last thing she said 
she’d become—a French teacher! Living in Man- 
hattan (348 East 15th St., New York, NY 10003) 
she commutes to Brooklyn, where she teaches 
grades 3-7 at the Berkeley-Carroll Street School. 

Tonyia Samuel is pursuing a master’s in infor- 
mation and computer science at Georgia Tech. 
Her education is sponsored by AT&T (Bell Labo- 
ratories). 

Mary Ellen Spencer received the MM from 
Indiana U., in May and will be playing with the 
Yamagata Symphony in Japan until December. 

Lucia Unrau and Jean Kostelich both gradu- 
ated with distinction from Indiana U., in Decem- 
ber 1983, with master’s in piano performance. 
Lucia recently appeared as guest artist with the 
Mid-Kansas Orchestra. She works in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and continues her piano studies in Bal- 
timore and New York City. Address: 1111 Arling- 
ton Blvd., W314, Arlington, VA 22209. Jean 
teaches Suzuki piano at Salem College in North 
Carolina. 
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After studying harpsichord and organ with 
Gustav Leonhardt in Amsterdam, Simon Amrine 
has moved to Germany to pursue a teaching and 
performing career. He is currently making records 
for both Dutch radio and the Westdeutsches 
Rundfunk in Cologne. In July he was invited by 
Mr. Leonhardt to perform on the newly restored 
organ of the Amsterdam Nieuwe Kerk. Address: 
Elisabethstr. 117, 4000 Diisseldorf 1, West Ger- 
many. 

Bruce Ballon will matriculate at the Medical 
College of Virginia this fall after two years of work 
as a research assistant in cardiovascular neural 
control. Bruce is co-author of several scientific 
papers, two of which will soon be published in the 
American Journal of Physiology (Heart). He and 
his wife, Amy Ching Y. Ballon have a son, David 
Jeffrey Ballon, born Nov. 5, 1983. They live ina 
solar home at 10805 Condrey Ridge Ct., Rich- 
mond, VA 23236. Phone (804) 745-1799. 

After three years as campus ministry staff per- 
son at Drexel U., Janet Cromwell will move to 
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Berkeley to begin seminary at Pacific School of 
Religion in September after spending the month 
of June traveling throughout Korea. 

Scott Duncanson ended a year as staff writer 
for media psychologist Dr. Burt Bradley in Atlanta 
to take off on a two-month sojourn planting pine 
trees in South Carolina. Working with a crew 
from northern Michigan, Scott personally ac- 
counted for an increase in the loblolly pine popu- 
lation by about 93,000. He is now assistant man- 
ager with Pike Nurseries in Atlanta and teaches 
T’ai Chi in the recreation program at Georgia 
State U. Scott and his wife, Dawn Surratt, have a 
daughter, Alberta Ursula “Zoe” Surratt-Duncan- 
son, born May 9. Big brother Abe will be two on 
Sept. 9. 

Nancy Giles “gasped and ran in panicked 
fashion” in an Illinois Bell commercial this spring, 
but is “still broke.” On leave from Second City, 
she “had some fun” performing with The Good- 
man Theatre in both A Raisin in the Sun by 
Lorraine Hansberry and in the Midwest premiere 
of Hey, Stay Awhile by John Guare. While at 
Goodman, she “actually spoke with” Bill Katz 
who works as a directing intern there. She’s been 
living with Jane Voigts, who “wants to be a writer 
for Love Boat. “People laugh sometimes” at Nan- 
cy’s standup comedy, which she’s tried out at clubs 
like Comedy U and The Improvisation in New 
York City. Still working in Chicago, she hopes to 
be back in New York soon, but feels “as long as | 
get tickets to see The Jacksons, I'll be o0.k.” 

Elizabeth Hamilton and her husband, Fran- 
cois, and daughter, Chloé, have moved to 5 Rue 
Cassette, 75006 Paris, France. 

Larry Jacobs and Julie Schumacher were mar- 
ried in the summer of 1983. Attending the wed- 
ding were Amy Ascher, Lisa Lefferts, Kari Alpe- 
rovitz, Gini Fleming, Bonny Tenneriello 82, 
Carolyn Kindahl, Amy Stine, Edie Eligator, 
Andrea Doremus ’80, Mai Jacobs ’82, Janet Mor- 
rison 82, David Melman ’82, Carla White *79, 
Drew Eginton ’78, Bob Brown °82 and Kevin 
Kern. Julie and Larry live in New York City, 
where he is in his second year of a political science 
program at Columbia. Julie works as an editor, 
translator and free-lance writer. Her short story, 
“Reunion” was selected as one of the nation’s top 
20 stories after appearing in California Quarterly 
and was subsequently included in the 1983 edition 
of The Best American Short Stories. Also included 
in the anthology was “Beebee,” the work of asso- 
ciate professor of creative writing Diane Vreuls. 

Steve Shermanis free-lancing in New York City 
as a photographer of the arts. Focusing on the 
classical music arts, some of his clients include the 
New York Philharmonic, Metropolitan Opera, 
Carnegie Hall and the New York Times. 

Sue Smith completed a master’s in piano per- 
formance and earned a Dalcroze eurhythmics 
license last year at Ithaca College. She is now 
teaching in the Ithaca area and accompanying 
dance classes at the college. Address: 413 E. Sen- 
eca St., Ithaca, NY 14850. 

Helen Won finished the MEd at Temple U., and 
has since moved to South Carolina, where she 
teaches at the Yamaha Music School. She and 
John Lee were married Jan. ile} 

Jim Wylde is teaching English at the Costa 
Rican National University in San Jose and writing 
for the Tico Times, Costa Rica’s national new- 
paper. Debbie (Davids ’80) is contracted as solo 
and principal harpist for the Costa Rican Sym- 
phony and is also teaching ten harp students at the 
San Jose Conservatoire. Address: c/o Orquestra 


Sinfonia Nacional, Apartado 1035, San Jose, 
Costa Rica. They will return to the U.S. in 
December to pursue graduate studies. 

Michael Zakim is playing with the Haifa (Israel) 
Symphony. 
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Marianne Allison and Tim Middaugh have 
moved a little closer to San Jose State U., where 
she is working on the MS in mass communication 
and journalism. She also works as an account 
executive for a public relations firm in Los Gatos. 
Tim is still a financial planner with Waddell & 
Reed. Since he stands in the top 10% of the com- 
pany’s 3,000 representatives he and Marianne 
were given a 5-day bonus trip to Florida. They 
currently reside in San Jose. 

Timothy Cheek received an honorable mention- 
as a finalist in the National Association of Com- 
posers’ 1984 Young Performers Competition for 
American music, held in Los Angeles. He per- 
formed piano music of Charles Ives and David 
Richey ’51. Tim is currently studying piano ac- 
companying with Martin Katz at U. Mich., where 
he holds an assistantship and is an opera coach. 

Laura Fishleder is studying interior design at 
the Fashion Institute of Technology in New York 
City. Address: 730 West 183rd St., #1A, New 
York, NY 10033. 

Jed Johnson will be spending the fall semester 
at the University of Edinburgh’s School of Social 
Administration. He has “already started drinking 
a heartier brew in training for the big event.” He 
currently lives at 316 S. 43rd, Philadelphia, PA 
19104. Phone (215) 387-0806. 

Susan Kipp is singing with the San Francisco 
Opera Company. Address: 1169 Market St., #274, 
San Francisco, CA 94103. Phone (415) 864-8538. 

Diana Maurer was admitted to the Massachu- 
setts bar in December 1983 and has become asso- 
ciated with Atwood & Wright in Boston. 

Cheryl Stewart and Ross Lenenski (U. Cincin- 
nati 80) were married Feb. 4 in San Antonio, Tex. 
Cheryl is a buyer for Allied Stores Marketing 
Corp. Ross isa broadcast engineer. Address: 1966 
N. Beachwood, Apt. #10, Hollywood, CA 90068. 
Phone (213) 465-1754. 
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Peter Croton and Karin von Gierke were mar- 
ried Dec. 29, 1982, in Yellow Springs, Ohio, and 
now live at Gerbergasslein 5 CH-4051 Basel, Swit- 
zerland. Peter was recently appointed professor of 
lute at the Conservatory of Music in Biel, Swit- 
zerland. 

Scott Ferguson and Judith Page planned to be 
married June 9 in Dublin, Ohio. Scott is pursuing 
the PhD in choral conducting and Judith has an 
administrative staff position at U. Wisconsin. 

Charlie Hardy and Andrea Hauser ’80 were 
married Aug. 13, 1983, in Woodstock, N.Y. Mary 
Anne Hardy 77 was best woman and Eric Hauser 
was best man. Other Obies in attendance were 
Larry Adkins ’78, Susan Becker Doroshow, Nell 
Wright, Mark Carey, John Berman, Raquel An- 
derson ’80, Len Smith "80 and Joel Karr °81. 
Andrea is a second year law student at DePaul U., 
and Charlie is completing the third year of a PhD 
program in inorganic chemistry at Northwestern 
U. Address: 2157 Ridge Ave., #3B, Evanston, II 
60201. Phone (312) 491-1063. 
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THE OBERLIN ALUMNI NETWORK 


Thinking about a job change? 
Considering a new career? 


Maybe this is the time for grad school 
or a move to another city. 


The Oberlin Alumni Network can help 
you begin to build the contact you 
need. 


In New York, Boston, Washington 
D.C., Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Seattle, and other cities upon request, 
alumni stand ready to assist Oberlin 
students and grads with these and 
other career-related problems. 


For more information contact the 
Office of Career Development and 
Placement, 109 Peters Hall, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Ann Kosanovic has spent the last four years in 
Europe—the first two years studying bassoon 
with Milan Turkovic in Salzburg and the last two 
years in Berlin as a student of the Karajan 
Academy. During the Salzburg Easter Music Fes- 
tival of 1983, Ann substituted with the Berliner 
Philharmonic as assistant first bassoonist and per- 
formed all the major symphonic works of Brahms. 
She recently won an audition as the principal 
bassoonist of the Natal Philharmonic in Durban, 
South Africa, beginning in June. 

Chris Leary is a soccer referee and has been 
performing in local theatre productions. In be- 
tween times he’s managed to almost finish his 
dissertation in math at U. Mich. Address: 442 S. 
First, Apt. 4, Ann Arbor, MI 48103. 

Geoffrey D. Sayre McCord received a Char- 
lotte W. Newcombe doctoral dissertation fellow- 
ship for 1984 from the Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation. A PhD candidate in phi- 
losophy at Pitt, his proposed dissertation title is 
“Moral Realism.” 

Beth Ann Nichols and John W. Boyd IV were 
married Dec. 30, 1983, in the Medina (Ohio) Uni- 
ted Church of Christ. Oberlinians at the wedding 
included her father, Stanbery ’32 and brother, 
Will °63. She is an instructor in chemistry and 
geology at Yavapi College and John works for the 
Duval Corp., as a geologist. They reside in Pres- 
cott, Ariz. 

Kimberly O’Leary and her mother, Virginia, 
practice law in southern Indiana, representing 
plaintiffs in discrimination and constitutional law 
cases and doing other general practice work ina 
rural area. Address: 522 College St., Oakland 
City, IN 47660. Kim and Paul Blaha plan to be 
married in August. 

Polly Panitz and her husband, Allen Joseph, 
have moved to Chicago, where she will begin a 
residency program at the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital in July. She received her degree from 
Boston U. School of Medicine. 

Janet Polster has moved to New Hampshire to 
do graduate work in poetry writing at UNH. 
Address: PO Box 543, Durham, NH 03824. 
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Kevin Ryan will begin graduate study in Eng- 
lish at Indiana U. (Bloomington) in August, witha 
fellowship from the Medieval Studies Institute. 

Bob Sicilia is practicing law in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. He is an associate with the law firm 
of Rua & Mercado, Mercantil Plaza, Penthouse 
Suite 1610, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919. Among 
his clients are The Travelers Insurance Co., Wal- 
greens Pharmacies, Bristol Myers and The Puerto 
Rican Maritime Shipping Authority. He has been 
admitted to the Federal Bar and the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the First Circuit in Boston. 

Susan Van Pelt is pursuing the master’s in 
dance at Ohio State U., where she was a visiting 
artist in the dance department this past fall. 

Tom Varner’s second record Motion/ Stillness 
on the Soul Note record label has been available 
since last summer. He also played at the Gronin- 
gen and Moers Jazz Festivals last summer in his 
own quartet and did another tour of Holland, 
Belgium and Scotland in January and February of 
this year. He currently free-lances in New York 
City and can be reached c/o Tom Varner Music, 
2350 Broadway #1212, New York, NY 10024. 
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The home address for Edmund Aghajanian is: 
1183 Andrews St., #2, Lakewood, OH 44107. He 
is corporate manager of inventories for Ridge 
Tool Co., in Elyria. 

Sharon Barr and her husband, James Scaran- 
tino, have “headed for warmer climes after six 
years in Philadelphia.” Both practicing lawyers, 
Sharon works for Sutin, Thayer & Browne, 600 


First Plaza, Box 1945, Albuquerque, NM 87103. | 


Phone (505) 842-8200. 

Sandra Erlanger is an assistant manager of 
internal communication in The Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation’s division of public affairs. 

Rebecca Gass will begin a master’s in accom- 
panying and music history at Temple U., in the 
fall. She has been a lecturer in music for the past 
two years at Albright College. 

Nancy Redd and her teammate Sylvia Nisen- 
baum were finalists in the 24th annual Reimel 
Moot Court Competition held at Villanova Law 
School, from which they will graduate in 1985. 

Rhonda Rider is finishing her fourth year on 
the faculty of Brandeis U., as a member of the 
Lydian String Quartet. After a New York debut 
on March 6and a European tour in the spring, the 
quartet won the Walter Naumberg Award. As a 
result of the prize, the quartet will be presented in 
an Alice Tully Hall concert next season. They will 
also be one of the groups featured at the Olympics 
Arts Festival in Los Angeles this summer. 

Walter Slowinski received the MD from Mayo 
Medical School on May 19. 

Jim Sullinger and Barbara A. Smith ’76 have a 
son, James Todd Sullinger Jr., who will be two 
years old in November. They live in the Columbus 
(Ohio) area where he is teaching and coaching in 
the Columbus public school system. He is head 
boys’ basketball coach at Columbus East High 
School. 

Bob Turner and his wife, Betsy Jensen, were 
expecting their first child in June. They have 
recently purchased a home in Clinton, N.Y. (3 
Woodlawn Place, zip 13323). Bob and Betsy have 
both completed their first year as economics pro- 
fessors at Colgate and Hamilton, respectively. 
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Margaret Bayliss received the MBA from U. 
Mich., in April and has accepted a position on 
General Motors Corporation’s corporate plan- 
ning staff. An Ann Arbor resident since 1979, she 


was assistant manager of Women’s Federal Credit 
Union and on the staff of UM Credit Union prior 
to starting business school. She began work at 
GM in June after a five-week trip to Italy, France 
and Germany. Address: 111 W. Liberty, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48104. 

For the past six years, Sue Dorfman has 
worked in Boston as a free-lance photographer 
and general development consultant for public 
interest non-profits. She received the MA in visual 
sociology/social policy from Boston College in 
1982. She and her camera recently traveled to the 
West Bank and across the U.S. She is currently 
traveling in Southern Africa. Address: Box 1175, 
Jamaica Plain, MA 02130. 

Barbara Drebing has joined her husband, Neil 
Kauffman, former associate in the campus minis- 
try 1974-77, to form Kauffman & Drebing, finan- 
cial advisors. Based in downtown Philadelphia, 
the firm offers personal financial planning, finan- 
cial consulting to business and pension perfor- 
mance evaluation. 

Melanie Mason is cellist for the Israel Phil- 
harmonic. 

Tim Shafer will complete his residency training 
in family practice on July | in Lancaster, Pa. He 
will then take over a National Health Service- 
sponsored solo practice in Townshend, Vt. Ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 207, Townshend, VT 05353. 

Roderick Watts received the PhD in clinical- 
community psychology from U. Maryland, Col- 
lege Park. 
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Jean Anderson and Rich Monterosso "74 havea 
son, Thomas Michael Monterosso Anderson, 
born April 26 weighing 9 Ibs. 2 oz. 

Don Baxter and Sandra Picardi Burkett were 
married July 23, 1983 in Pittsburgh. Obies in 
attendance were Bob and Mary (Sandvold) Bax- 
ter, both 52, Ross Baxter 78, Balaram Puli- 
gandla, best man, Linda Okahara ’78, Jerry Hel- 
fand, Rene Lerer, Mark Young and Joan Cleary 
°75. Address: 30 South Stanworth Dr., Princeton, 
NJ 08540. 

Skip and Pam (Stone) Cutrell have a daughter, 
Emily, born Feb. 20. Matthew was two years old 
in January. Skip is a lawyer at Gaston Snow & Ely 
Bartlett in Boston. Pam is on maternity leave from 
Digital Equipment Corp., were she works as a 
financial consultant. Address: 15 Larchmont Ave., 
Newton, MA 02168. Phone (617) 244-7957. 

Jonathan Freeburg and Linda Davis were mar- 
ried Feb. 11 at the Franklin Street United Metho- 
dist Church, Johnstown, Pa., where he is director 
of music and organist. 

Monica Golec Oblinger received a $22,000 
research grant from the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America to continue her research on “Molecular 
Correlates of Regeneration in the Mammalian 
Central Nervous System.” She is a post-doctoral 
fellow in the department of developmental genet- 
ics and anatomy at CWRU. 

Bob Gould has been admitted to the MBA pro- 
gram at Berkeley. He would like to hear from 
1974-76, 1978-79 Keep co-opers at P.O. Box 9421, 
North Berkeley Station, Berkeley, CA 94709. 

After working for four years as a coach and 
stage director with Boris Goldovsky plus singing 
nearly a dozen major roles, Douglas Hines is now 
working as an opera coach in the Stadttheater in 
Klagenfurt, Austria. In September he begins a 
two-year contract in Graz, Austria, both as coach 
and singer. Address: Herrn Hines, c/o Stadt- 
theater, A-9020 Klagenfurt, Austria. 

Grey Larsenand Malcolm Dalglish °75 returned 
in March to present a concert of traditional and 
original folk music, their first appearance in Ober- 
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lin since 1981. They continue to tour extensively 
from their home base near Bloomington, Ind. 
They will be appearing with Vermont fiddler Pete 
Sutherland, who joined the group in 1982, at folk 
festivals in New England in August and touring 
Alaska in October. The group has toured the U.S. 
extensively and performed in Canada and Europe 
as well. In addition, they have three albums and 
have done numerous film, television and radio 
projects including appearances on PBS, NPR and 
the Voice of America. Grey’s address: 8920 South 
Shore Dr., Unionville, IN 47468. 

Robin McKee has been appointed Associate 
Principal Flute with the San Francisco Symphony. 

In September Ken Perkins will become a fellow 
in the cardiovascular behavioral medicine pro- 
gram at the Western Psychiatric Institute, U. 
Pittsburgh Medical School. Ken was pursuing his 
internship in clinical psychology at U. Mississippi, 
not U. Missouri as incorrectly reported in the 
Winter 1984 issue of the Alumni Magazine. 

Donna Slawson and her husband, William 
Reddy, have a son, Charles Buell Reddy, born 
March l6at Stanford U. Hospital. They reside in 
Palo Alto. 

Bruce Theriault and his wife, Carol, have 
moved from Maine to Seven Mile, Ohio. He 
works for Champion International, in Cincinnati, 
as anelectrical engineer in the project engineering 
department at the Hamilton Mill. While in Maine 
he taught high school band and music, played bass 
trombone with the Bangor Symphony and pursued 
the BS in electrical and electronics engineering at 
U. Maine. Carol worked in the Hampden school 
district teaching K-4 elementary music. New ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 376, Seven Mile, OH 45062. 

Randall Vemer, Principal Viola of the Oregon 
Symphony, was featured April 15 as soloist with 
the orchestra. This summer he and his wife, Patty, 
planned to play in an orchestra in Spain. Address: 
7716-A SW Barnes Rd. 215-A, Portland, OR 
97225. 
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James Anthony, MD and his wife, Lynne, have 
a son, Brian James, born Jan. 13. He joins his 
sister, Michelle, who was two years old in April. 
The Anthony home in Toledo was the site of a 
reunion in March, once again bringing together 
the Anthonys, Mare Reinganum and his wife, 
Jennifer Freidel 76, of Pasadena, Calif., and Bob 
Lerner and his wife, Althea of Syracuse. There 
was also a phone call from Steve Levinson 74, 
MD, in Los Angeles. 

Dale Edlin has begun a cardiology practice. He 
and his wife, Judie, Joshua, 3, and Rachel, 1, 
reside at 247 Navesink River Rd., Red Bank, NJ 
07701. 

Rick Hinrichs and Debbe Simpkins have moved 
from South Carolina, where he had been teaching 
and doing research at U. South Carolina for the 
past three years, to Denton, Tex., where he now 
teaches at North Texas State U. He received the 
PhD in biomechanics from Penn State in Decem- 
ber 1982. He and Debbe have two children, 
Michael, 4, and Susanne, 1'4. Address: 2215 Jac- 
queline, Denton, TX 76201. 

Robert Lemle has been named vice president- 
general counsel of Cablevision Systems Corp. He 
had been associate general counsel since 1982. He 
had primary legal responsibility in financing the 
company’s Boston cable TV system, the largest 
cable TV equity offering at the time. He also nego- 
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tiated the long-term pay television rights of the 
New York Yankees, New York Mets and New 
York Islanders. Bob lives in Manhattan with his 
wife, Roni, and son, Zachary. 

Peg Novak works for the Houston-based small 
business “Good Services for the Community.” 
She trains and sells advanced communications 
technique seminars (neurolinguistic programming, 
whole brain research, imaging, etc.). She is also 
Starting a woman’s magazine and is continuing 
research on leisure planning that she started as a 
GLCA European study participant in 1973. 

Lauren Pomerantz has recently produced the 
album Jewels of the Sephardim—Songs from 
Medieval Spain. Released in January 1984, it con- 
sists of selections that Lauren arranged and has 
sung and includes a full libretto (Ladino-English). 
It is available for $11.50 by mail c/o Lauren, P.O. 
Box 3584, Silver Spring, MD 20901. Prior to her 
recent venture she spent eight years teaching and 
studying music in Spain, taking graduate courses 
in the Schola Cantorum in Basel, Switzerland and 
researching and performing music from Renais- 
sance and Medieval Spain and England. The 
Spanish Ministry of Culture recognized her work 
by sponsoring annual concert tours. 

Kenneth Reisenfeld recently moved to Miller & 
Chevalier, Chartered, from White & Case, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Ken’s area of practice now includes 
international trade matters in addition to interna- 
tional arbitrations. 
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After nine years of teaching, Patty Checkel is 
now a systems programmer at Allen-Bradley. 
Address: 2481 Noble Rd., Apt. 25G, Cleveland 
Heights, OH 44121. 

Margaret Christian was the choreographer for 
“Bessie’s Babies,” a tribute to the late Bessie Smith 
and black women in the arts. The Elyria Neigh- 
borhood Center gave a performance of the work 
at Lorain Community College on April 7. 

Barbara Katz and David Arky were married 
April |. Barbara is an associate in the New York 
City office of the law firm Wood, Lucksinger & 
Epstein. David is a free-lance commercial photo- 
grapher. Address: 27 East 94 St., Apt. 5D, New 
York, NY 10028. 

Wayne Lei received the PhD in environmental 
health at NYU in February 1983. He nows works 
for Carolina Power and Light near Raleigh, N.C. 

Clyde McGregor has a daughter, Margaret 
Jeanne, who was a year old on March 30. 

Rachel Osbornand Nicholas Butterfield have a 
daughter, Laurel Mendenhall Osborn Butterfield, 
born Feb. 7 at Chatham Hospital in Siler City, 
N.C. Rachel is still pursuing consultancies in folk- 
lore and architectural history and her MA thesis. 
Nick works for the Durham Human Relations 
Commission. 

Janet Smith has changed law firms and is now 
practicing estate planning and tax law with Racke- 
mann, Sawyer and Brewster in Boston. 

Jan Tarika received the MD from Wayne State 
U., in June. She is doing her internship in internal 
medicine at St. Elizabeth’s in Boston and will start 
a residency in psychiatry at Beth Israel in Boston 
in 1985. She and Jerome Sobieraj, MD, were 
recently married. He is doing his residency in 
internal medicine at Boston U. 

Richard Uhimann, MD, is assistant professor 
of medicine at U. Washington. He has a son, who 
was one year old in May. 

Mitchell Weiss, Steven J. Roth °77 and Dean 
Hill °75, all attended a special record-breaking 
performance of A Chorus Line on Broadway on 


September 29, 1983, at the Shubert Theatre. 
Mitch is the assistant company manager of the 
show and assistant general manager forall Joseph 
Papp shows on and off Broadway. He continues 
to free-lance as a composer and director. Steve is 
the head of telecharge and marketing for the Shu- 
bert Organization, which owns most Broadway 
theaters. Dean is in charge of in-house graphics 
for the New York Shakespeare Festival and for 
Joseph Papp, A Chorus Line producer, and con- 
tinues to perform, teach and record. Phone num- 
bers at work are: (212) 944-9100 (Steve); 598-7164 
(Dean); 598-7160 (Mitch). 


1973 


Timothy Albrecht received critical acclaim for 
his recent appearance as soloist in two organ con- 
certs with The Atlanta Symphony Chamber Or- 
chestra, part of the Atlanta Symphony. The 
Atlanta Constitution described his performance 
on the recently installed Casavant organ as “fleet, 
graceful and altogether delicate.” Upcoming ap- 
pearances include a master class and recital at 
Seton Hill College, an artist recital series at 
Morehouse College and 14 recitals in Western and 
Eastern Europe in May and June with his wife, 
organist Tamara Makdad Albrecht. He has also 
been selected as Outstanding Young Man of 
America for 1984. Timothy is university organist 
at Emory U. 

Clarinetist Steven Cohen has been appointed 
principal with the New Orleans Philharmonic. 

Larry Goldman has become assistant professor 
of psychiatry at U. Chicago. Address: 1016 Armi- 
tage, Chicago, IL 60614. 

Mark Linzer is an associate attending in the 
department of medicine and ambulatory care at 
North Central Bronx Hospital, assistant director 
in the department of medicine at Montefiore 
Hospital and assistant professor of medicine at 
the Albert Einstein College. He sees patients from 
the North and South Bronx, works in the City 
Hospital emergency room and teaches interns and 
residents in internal medicine at Montefiore Hos- 
pital. He and his wife, Julia McMurray, were 
expecting their first child in March. Address: 252 
W. 102nd St., Apt. 6, New York, NY 10025. 
Phone (212) 865-2374. 

Edward and Emily (Brown °75) Rosen have a 
son, Nicholas Brown Rosen, born Aug. 21. 


Not interested? 

Several years of attempts to link stu- 
dents and alumni in various projects 
have proven that most alumni are 
pleased to assist students in any way 
they can. For the past five years, for 
example, there have been few complaints 
because the Office of Career Develop- 
ment and Placement has been autho- 
rized to use printouts containing the 
names and addresses of alumni living in 
urban areas to help students with job 
and career information and perhaps 
housing leads. If you do not wish to 
have your name used in this manner, 
please write or call the Alumni Office, 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074, 
phone (216) 775-8692, so that your 
name can be removed from such lists. 


Mark Strecker graduated from the Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine in May. He plans to 
begin his internship in medicine at Booth Memor- 
ial Hospital in Flushing, N.Y., and in July 1985 
will begin his residency in psychiatry at the Mas- 
sachusetts Mental Health Center (Boston), a div- 
ision of Harvard Medical School. He and his wife, 
Marina Kasdaglis *75 MA, planned to visit her 
family in Athens, Greece, this summer. Address: 
124 W. 93rd St., Apt. SF, New York, NY 10025. 

Lynn Walker is working on an NIH postdoc- 
toral research fellowship at the Vanderbilt Insti- 
tute for Public Policy Studies. Her research 
focuses on families with chronically ill children. 
During the previous two years she was on the 
pediatrics faculty in the adolescent division of 
Vanderbilt U. Medical Center and was staff psy- 
chologist for the Student Health Service. Lynn 
and John R. Newbrough, a community psycholo- 
gist, were recently married. His teenaged daughter 
is living with them at 3411 Hopkins Lane, Nash- 
ville, TN 37215. Lynn continues her contact with 
Latin America, primarily through activities of the 
Interamerican Society of Psychology. 


1972 


Ann B. Cary has a daughter, Aya Alice Mitani, 


born March 15 in Kyoto. 

Candace Croucher Dugan graduated from U. 
Mich. Law School in December 1983. She is an 
associate with a law firm in Ann Arbor, specializ- 
ing in products liability. Marty 773 is an associate 
director with the Facility Management Institute, 
where he is responsible for the consulting activi- 
ties of the 45-person firm. Shea and Kevney “look 
forward once again to weekends with the entire 
family.” 

Hank Dolmatch now offers a complete video 
production service for cable TV called “Star In 
Your Own TV Show.” For aset fee he will prepare 
a client to host a program and instruct him in 


ALUMNI PROSPECTIVE STUDENT REFERRAL FORM 
To: Carl Bewig, Director of Admissions, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


| wish to recommend that the following student be sent materials about Oberlin College. 


Name: last 


first middle sex 


on-camera presence, make-up and clothing; co- 
host the program, if desired; write introductions; 
lead pre-taping rehearsals; provide necessary 
equipment including lighting, technical crews, 
phone-in capabilities, background music, etc.; 
arrange studio time at a professional TV studio; 
supervise camera crew and technical director; 
place the program on cable TV for prime time 
viewing and provide a 30-minute full-color tape of 
the completed program. He also offers four-week 
classes in learning various phases of video produc- 
tion and publishes the monthly newsletter “The 
New Age Networking and Video Progress Re- 
port.” For information contact: Hank Dolmatch 
TV Enterprises Inc. 228 West 7Ist St., Suite 14J, 
New York, NY 10023. 

Doug Fertig and his wife, Susan, were expect- 
ing their first child in April. Doug is personnel 
director for the Town of Windsor. Address: 914 
High Path Rd., #234, Windsor, CT 06095. 

Thomas Kren was appointed curator of manu- 
scripts at the J. Paul Getty Museum in Malibu, 
Calif., where he has been associate curator of 
paintings since 1980. In his new position, he is in 
charge of the museum’s newly-formed collection 
of 144 medieval and Renaissance illuminated 
manuscripts, which were acquired in 1983 from 
the German industrialist Peter Ludwig. 

After living in England for four years while her 
husband completed a PhD in New Testament 
Studies, Elizabeth Meade returned with her fam- 
ily to Pennsylvania for the summer. In September 
her husband will begin a one-year appointment at 
Houghton College, where he will be assistant pro- 
fessor of New Testament. They now have three 
children: Kara, 6, Andrew, 4, and Nathan, who 
was one year old in April. Nathan was born witha 
perforated intestine that required immediate sur- 
gery. With a 90% chance of having cystic fibrosis, 
he was tested at two months and the results came 
back negative. He is now perfectly healthy. Ad- 
dress: c/o Robert G. Meade, RD #1, Cranberry, 
PA 16319. 
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Joan Nachman and her husband, Colin, have a 
son, Patrick Daniel Lane, born Feb. 18 at Evan- 
ston (Ill.) Hospital. 

Charles Schwartz and Diana Ahlem (Stanford 
73) were married Jan. 28. They reside in Venice, 
Calif. 

Rick Troxel received the EdD in mathematics 
education from Columbia on Oct. 26, 1983. Rick 
and Susan have a daughter, Sarah Marie, who 
arrived from Korea on Feb. 1. 


1971 


Barbara Cohncompleted her studies at the Rolf 
Institute of Structural Integration in Boulder and 
has become a certified rolfer. Rolfing is a tech- 
nique of connective tissue manipulation, the goal 
of which is to bring the body into greater structu- 
ral balance. Barbara will be setting up a practice in 
the San Diego area. Address: 2314 Tampa Av., El 
Cajon, CA 92020. Phone (619) 697-2778. 

Carolyn Gressitt and her husband, John Freyer- 
muth, have a daughter, Chandra, born Jan. 15. 
Carolyn is the membership manager for the Organ 
Mountain Food Co-op in Las Cruces, N.M. 

Irene Konefal received the MS from U. Dela- 
ware at its January commencement. 

Naomi Nemtzow had her second solo show in 
New York. Held April 13-May 2 at the Bowery 
Gallery it featured urban landscapes painted 
directly from observation on the city streets. 
Naomi has a daughter, Margareta, who was two 
years old in April. 

After six years as research assistant to the coor- 
dinator of a botanical field exchange program 
under the 1972 US/USSR Agreement on Envi- 


’ ronmental Protection, Lydia Newcombe left the 


New York Botanical Garden Cary Arboretum to 
begin a similar position at the Rancho Santa Ana 
Botanic Garden in Claremont, Calif. She organ- 
izes and accompanies Soviet botanists on collect- 
ing trips in the U.S., catalogs and researches the 
Soviet scientific literature toward a phytogeogra- 
phical survey of USSR trees and will help plana 
proposed 1985 joint symposium in New York 
City. She is currently studying nature preserve 
and botanical garden systems in the USSR. 
Address: c/o Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Garden, 
1500 N. College Ave., Claremont, CA 91711. 

After 35 years of reigning bachelorhood Yehu- 
dah (“Woody”) Plaut “gave up that crown” to 
marry Aviva Crohn in Jerusalem on June 12 at the 
home of Woody’s mother. For the last four years 
he has been living in Israel learning Hebrew, living 
ona kibbutz and working as a hydrogeologist and 
for the past year has been studying in Yeshiva. He 
and Aviva have opened up a small nursery special- 
izing in herbs and doing landscape design for pri- 
vate gardens. They were planning to go to Asia for 
their honeymoon and to return to Woody’s Ken- 
tucky farm next spring. Address: 15 Hovevei 
Zion, Jerusalem 02225, ISRAEL. Phone 02- 
667883. U.S. address: Yankee Moses Farm, Rte. 
1, Box 221, Magnolia, KY 42757. Neighbor’s 
phone (502) 528-3602. 

Rick Pender is station manager for Northern 
Kentucky University’s new public radio station, 
WNKU-FM. Serving the Northern Kentucky 
area, the station will broadcast news, public 
affairs, sports and “an eclectic musical program.” 
Rick had been working most recently as promo- 
tion director of WGUC/ FM in Cincinnati. 

Christopher Rouse and Ann Jensen Burg were 
married Aug. 28 in Rochester, N.Y. During the 
past year Christopher received commissions from 
Nonesuch Records, the St. Louis Symphony and 
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the Rochester Philharmonic (for The Surma 
Ritornelli, Phantasmata and Gorgon, respectively) 
and attended the premiere of Rotae Passionis, a 
work commissioned by the Boston Musica Viva. 
His orchestra score The Infernal Machine was 
programmed by the Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Houston, National, Minnesota, Mil- 
waukee, Lansing and South Bend Symphonies 
and the New York, Rochester and Stockholm 
Philharmonics. Next season the work has been 
programmed by the Detroit and Baltimore Sym- 
phonies, the Frankfurt Radio Orchestra and the 
NHK Orchestra of Tokyo. 

Pete Sowiski and Barb Rowe have a son, 
Nathan Rowe Sowiski, born April 3. He joins 
brother Michael, who turned three years old on 
March 6. 

Christine Wenderoth and her husband, David 
Eckstrand, have a daughter, Emily, born Dec. 5, 
1983. Chris has returned to her teaching position 
at Columbia Theological Seminary in Decatur, 
Ga. 


1970 


Nancy Baxter has “retired” from law practice 
and is currently involved with the UCLA psycho- 
social cancer counseling line. She and husband 
Bob Stone and children, David, 44, and Rachael, 
18 months, live at 19712 Anadale Dr., Tarzana, 
CA 91536. 

Steven and Karen (Rosenberg 773) Caccavo 
have a daughter, Joanna Maria, born March 26. 
They reside in New York City. 

Cecile Cazort Zorach was appointed assistant 
professor of German at Franklin and Marshall. 
For the past six years she has been head of the 
German programat U. Mich. Residential College. 

Tom Gold was awarded the Wang Institute of 
Graduate Studies Fellowship for Chinese Studies 
for 1984-85. 

Philip Koch had an exhibition of his recent 
works displayed at Meredith Long & Co., in 
Houston, Tex. 

LCDR Eric Nye has left Stuttgart, W. Ger- 
many, for Norfolk, Va., where he serves in the 
aircraft carrier USS Independence. Address: c/o 
Operations Dept., USS Independence (CV-62), 
FPO New York 09537. 
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Disenchantment with Army life culminated in 
Capt. Jack Peterson resigning his commission on 
May 15 after eight years as Army lawyer. Prior to 
his resignation he was project officer for the 
American Bar Association’s Liberty Bell Award 
program recognizing individuals for outstanding 
community service. He also was “prosecutor” ina 
mock trial of Goldilocks before an auditorium full 
of Fort Stewart (Ga.) elementary school students 
and their teachers. In his opening statement he 
told the audience a little about Oberlin and the 
theme, “Law Makes Freedom Work.” His com- 
ments were based upon history professor Geoffrey 
Blodgett’s ’53 article “Oberlin College: A Histori- 
ue Sap (Oberlin Alumni Magazine, Spring 

ie 

Dick Solberg has released his third album, Tur- 
key in the Straw. Produced by John Nagy and 
manufactured by Rounder Records, the album 
was released by Dick’s own label, Taishan Music 
and Records. This summer Dick and his Sun 
Mountain Band will return to Provincetown, 
Cape Cod, to play at the Post Office Cafe, which 
Dick manages with his wife, Dorine. “Mention 
Oberlin at the door and be our guests.” 

Wendy Tompkins and her husband, Jim Klink- 
enberg, have a son, Nils Jacob, born Sept. 25, 
1983. 

Prue Turner Comings and Pete Richards ’65 
were married April 7 in Fairchild Chapel. The 
Dolce Brass Quintet and Oberlin Community 
Chamber Singers provided music and numerous 
Oberlinians attended including Prue’s parents 
Emeritus Professor of English W. Arthur and 
Alberta (Tucker) Turner, former lecturer in Eng- 
lish. Prue teaches English at Oberlin High School 
and Pete continues as a research scientist with 
Heidelberg College. They are living on Morgan 
St. 


1969 


Michael Alushin manages the civil litigation 
enforcement program under the EPA’s Clean Air 
Actas the agency’s associate enforcement counsel 
for air. He and his wife, Barbara Sirvetz Alushin, 
are expecting their first child in July. 

Cary Seidman received a Science Teaching 
Achievement Recognition Award from the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Assn. at that organiza- 
tion’s national convention in Boston. The $1,000 
prize is funded by the American Gas Assn., and 
was based on Cary’s paper “Quest For Excellence: 
Improving Science Achievement in an Urban 
Middle School.” The paper was based on the 
advanced curriculum he’s developed for his 7th 
and 8th graders in an academically talented class 
at Kirk Middle School in East Cleveland. Special 
emphasis is given to integration of students’ alge- 
bra course with physical science. He received this 
award previously in 1980 for his part in develop- 
ing a program designed to motivate minority stu- 
dents toward careers in the sciences. He and his 
wife, Karen, and children, Mark, 5, and Emily, 2, 
live at 2968 Corydon, Cleveland Heights, OH 
44118. 
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Michael Clement was elected a vice president in 
the corporate personnel services department of 
Continental Bank in Chicago. 

John and Laura (Reichenbach) Hill have a son, 
John Hill, born Feb. 17. They reside in Nashville. 

Jon Kesselman has been awarded the Profes- 
sorial Fellowship in Economic Policy by the 
Reserve Bank of Australia. He will study personal 
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tax reform in Canberra during 1985. Jon and 
Sheila have an adopted daughter, Maresa Nadine, 
born Feb. 27. 

Walter Wyman Jr., assistant professor of reli- 
gion at Whitman College, represented the college 
at the International Schleiermacher Conference 
of religion scholars held in West Berlin March 7 to 
10. 


1967 


Merry Foxworth Wittey works as a technical 
writer in pharmaceutical development at Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche Inc., in Nutley, N.J. Daughters 
Esther and Stephanie are 744 and 6 years old. 
Address: 62 Oram Dr., Dover, NJ 07801. Phone 
(201) 361-6457. 

‘John Gitlitz is an associate professor of political 
science at SUNY at Purchase. 


1966 


Karen Grandstrand Gervais has been teaching 
philosophyat Illinois Wesleyan U., since 1974 and 
was tenured in 1976. This summer she is complet- 
ing a book, Declaring Death, in which she attempts 
to provide an adequate philosophical justification 
not only for the total brain death criterion, but 
also for a narrower cerebral death criterion based 
on an adequate theory of personal identity. She 
and her husband, Jerry, and daughters, Heidi, 5, 
and Kerry, 18 months, spend summers on the 
north shore of Lake Superior in Tofte, Minn. 
Address: Box 2218, Tofte, MN 55615 or Rt. 2, 
Bloomington, IL 61701. 

Brocton Lockwood, associate Circuit Court 
judge in the Cook County (Ill.) courts, has left his 
post to go into private practice in Marion, Ill. He 
had been involved in an undercover FBI investiga- 
tion of corruption in Chicago courts called “Oper- 
ation Greylord.” (BROCTON LOCKWOOD ‘66: GREY- 
LORD'S DOUBLE LIFE HERO, Winter 1984). 

Bebb Wheeler Roberts and Ronald H. Stone 
were married March 31 at the East Liberty Pres- 
byterian Church in Pittsburgh. 


1965 


Kenneth G. Powell, vice president and dean of 
Centenary College, was appointed interim presi- 
dent of the college when its 9th president Charles 
H. Dick resigned in April. Ken joined the faculty 
in 1969 as an instructor of choral and instrumental 
music. 

Pete Richards and Prue Turner Comings °70 
were married April 7 in Fairchild Chapel. See 
Class of 1970. 

David F. Ranney’s work on targeting immunity 
with magnetic beads was described in an article 
published in the April 28, 1984 edition of Science 
News. Six years ago he “developed a method of 
packing a powerful anti-tumor drug into tiny pro- 
tein beads laced with magnetite, which contains 
iron. When injected into rats, the beads can be 
guided with external magnets so that their toxic 
cargo diffuses specifically in the blood vessel beds 
that feed tumors, sparing healthy tissue.” (SN, 
4/15/78, p. 230). At the meeting of the Federation 
of American Societies for Experimental Biology 
held in April he discussed his work with animals, 
injecting beads into arteries that lead to the lungs 
and using a magnet to trap the hormone long 
enough for it to be taken up by the targeted 
tissues. The hormone (FMLP) chemically attracts 
the body’s immune system scavengers with 80 to 
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90% of it reaching the desired tissue. David sees 
magnetic targeting as a valuable system for deliv- 
ering small doses of potent drugs that are toxic 
when taken orally or by conventional injection 
and envisions its application in organ transplanta- 
tion and treatment of severe localized infection 
and some cancers. He currently works at U. Texas 
Health Science Center at Dallas. 


1964 


Alice Fry-Bauman is coordinator of volunteers 
for Hospice Care Inc., which provides in-home 
hospice care in Greene and Washington Counties 
in Pennsylvania. 

Jim Lubetkin has resigned as director of college 
relations at Oberlin to become senior account 
executive at Edward Howard & Co., a public 
relations firm in Cleveland. He had been at Ober- 
lin since 1971. 

In his New York debut pianist Charles Timbrell 
performed works of Mozart, Liszt, Schumann, 
Kirchner and Debussy at Carnegie Hall on April 
5. He is professor of piano at Howard U. 


1963 


Jim Jones was inducted into the Elyria Sports 
Hall of Fame in May. As an Elyria High School 
student he earned two letters in football, three in 
basketball and four in golf. He was named to the 
All-Buckeye Conference first team as a 1 75-pound 
linebacker and received the Elyria Lions Club’s 
Outstanding Defensive Back Award in 1958. In 
golf, he won the DECA Award and in basketball 
helped his team win three consecutive sectional 


championships and district titles. They had two > 


undefeated years in the Buckeye Conference. He 
played all four sports in Oberlin and was named 
captain of the basketball team in his senior year. 
Jim is a part-time professor at U. Delaware and 
the director of the Minority Fellowship Program 
at the American Psychological Assn.,in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Gary Potter is assistant professor of music the- 
ory at Indiana U., Bloomington. After ten moves 
in ten years he is “finally settling down.” In Sep- 
tember his twins will celebrate their 3rd birthday 
in their 4th residence. 

Barbara Reisman Woshinsky was promoted to 
associate professor of French at U. Miami. Ad- 
dress: 11029 N. Kendall Dr., Miami, FL 33176. 

Edward Swenson, associate professor of music 
at Ithaca College, received a ($1,500) Dana Fel- 
lowship for 1984-85. 


Solution to 
OBERLIN CROSTIC 


“An official report from the faculty in 
eighteen forty-six declared that the 
manual labor system in Oberlin had 
proved decidediy beneficial to the 
well-BEING of the participating stu- 
dents, but the same report devoted 
about five times as much space to the 
financial results.” 


—R(obert) S(amuel) Fletcher 
(A) History of Oberlin (College) 
(Oberlin, Ohio, 1943; page 349.) 


1962 


In November 1983 the Portland String Quartet 
gave the world premiere performance of the com- 
plete string quartets of composer Ernest Bloch. A 
three-album set of the works was also released at 
that time by Arabesque Records. The Washington 
Post placed the albums at the top of a list of the ten 
best classical releases of 1983 and Ovation maga- 
zine noted the quartet’s “marvelous sense of 
nuance” and “an ease that betokens a complete 
absorption and mastery of the various inherent 
performance problems.” Members of the quartet 
are Julia Adams, viola, Stephen Kecskemethy, 
first violin, Ronald Lantz, violin, and Paul Ross, 
cello. 

James Bavis was elected vice presidets of 
human resources at Duke Power j 
Co., in Charlotte, N.C. Prior to 
this appointment he was in pri- 
vate law practice with his wife, 
and most, recently, was vice pres- 
ident of human resources with 
Gold Bond Building Products. 

Maury Sterns is director of meningeal devel- 
opment and academic programs and full profes- 
sor of international education at Lesley College 
Graduate School. 


1961 


Kenneth Burky, associate professor of piano at 
Duquesne U., was named grand prize ($200) 
winner in the artist/teacher division of the 1984 
International Piano Recording Competition spon- 
sored by the National Guild of Piano Teachers in 
Austin, Tex. He took first place for his recording 
of the Hindemith “Third Piano Sonata” in the 
contemporary sonata category and his recording 
of the Brahms Six Piano Pieces, Opus 118, 
received a second place in the romantic music 
category. 

Alice Dalton Brown had her third solo show at 
AM Sachs in New York. She exhibited her new 
paintings from June | through June 27. 

Stephen Eberhart is now editor of the Walt 
Disney Collectibles Price Giude, a new publica- 
tion by Another Rainbow, entailing photography 
and description of items from the Disney Archives 
in Burbank. Address: c/o 17100 Superior St., 
Northridge, CA 91325. 

Roland Hirsch is taking a two-year leave of 
absence from his chemistry professorship at Seton 
Hall U., to become program officer in the division 
of chemical sciences for the Dept. of Energy. 

Maggie Robinson Cran was transferred from 
Buffalo, N.Y., to Southwest Florida to be man- 
ager of Block Business Services in Fort Myers. 
H&R Block is expanding into bookkeeping, finan- 
cial planning and executive tax service. 

Kay Woodruff and Bill Bigglestone, Oberlin 
College archivist, were married April 23, in 
Oberlin. 


1960 


Austin Lamont is still fundraising for the Bos- 
ton Film/ Video Foundation, New England's re- 
gional arts center. He has started his own fund- 
raising consulting business, Austin Lamont As- 
sociates. In addition to fundraising, this firm also 
specializes in consulting on marketing for photo- 
graphers, photography galleries and film produc- 
tions. He hopes to find similar work when he and 
his wife, Pamela Emerson, move in 1988 to a 
home they have recently purchased in Santa Fe. 

Leonard Lipkin was named 1984 Distinguished 
Professor at the University of North Florida, 
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Jacksonville, where he is professor of mathemati- 
cal sciences. He received $1,000, a commemora- 
tive plaque and a medallion. 

Polly Shaw Feitzinger was featured in duo- 
piano performances of Gershwin’s Concerto at 
the Munson-Williams Proctor Institute in Utica, 
N.Y., and at Casadesus Recital Hall, SUNY at 
Binghamton. Her daughter, Laura, received a 
National Merit Scholarship and is a student at 
Williams College. 


1959 


W. Hugh Tucker left the faculty at Elmira Col- 
lege in July 1983 and has set up a private consult- 
ing practice in the areas of program evaluation of 
professional continuing education as well as tech- 
nical support and training for users of personal 
computers. He is completing a Lilly Foundation 
sponsored study of the Institute for Advanced 
Pastoral Studies Doctor of Ministry program. He 
has also taught a course for the graduate program 
in adult education at Syracuse U., and is currently 
providing support services, training and custom 
programming for a number of Southern New 
York businesses and agencies. 


1957 


Aaron Lazare, MD, is professor and chairs the 
department of psychiatry at U. Massachusetts 
Medical School. He was previously professor of 
psychiatry at Harvard Medical School at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 
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1956 


Elsa Ludewig-Verdehr returned from a seven- 
week world tour with the Verdehr Trio (husband, 
Walter Verdehr, violinist, and Gary Kirkpatrick, 
pianist) which began in Austria and Germany and 
included performances at the Bruckner Haus in 
Linz and the Palais Schwarzenburg in Vienna. 
From there they went to India for concerts in 
Bombay and Delhi before preceeding to Bangkok, 
Singapore and Hong Kong. The trio gave concerts 
and master classes for two weeks in Shanghai, 
Xian and Beijing, China. This summer they plan 
to concertize in South America and Michigan. In 
addition, Ms. Ludewig-Verdehr will return forthe 
11th summer as principal clarinet of the Grand 
Teton Music Festival, presenting a clarinet sem- 
inar at the Breckenridge, Colorado Festival and 
performing at the International Clarinet Congress 
in London. 

Jan Phillips Smith was elected to the board of 
the Brighton (N.Y.) Theatre Musicals Inc. For the 
past several years she has held varous positions 
with the Theatre Guild and has participated in its 
annual production. This year she was a member of 
the dance group and sang in the chorus for the 
seven performances of “Irene.” 

Carol Richardson Holt is pursuing the DSW at 
NYU’s School of Social Work. 

Thomas Schwartz was promoted to manager of 
quality-electrical, electrical products division of 
Corning Glass Works. He joined the company 1n 
1959 and since 1983 has been manager of quality 
and customer engineering, electrical products. 


1955 


Class President Richard A. Thompson, pastor 
of Southminster Presbyterian Church in Glen 
Ellyn, Ill., preached at the First Church in Oberlin 
April 29 while he and Margaret (Ormsby) were in 
Oberlin for the John Frederick Oberlin Club’s 
annual meeting. He preached the same sermon, 
“A Saint Alive,” that he preached to his own 
congregation (ALUMNI NEWS, Winter 1984) last 
fall, in which he pretended to be Papa Oberlin 
telling his life’s history. 


1954 


Norman Kerr received a 1984 Bush Sabbatical 
Award from U. Minnesota, where he is professor 
of genetics and cell biology. He plans to learn a 
number of molecular techniques to apply toward 
answering whether or not ribosomal proteins 
change during cellular differentiation in the Eumy- 
cetozoan Didymium Nigripes. 

James Reichert was elected to the board of 
governors of the National Academy of Television 
Arts and Sciences. 


1952 


Caroline Fraser Zinsser received a 1984 Char- 
lotte W. Newcombe Doctora! Dissertation Fel- 
lowship from the Woodrow Wilson National Fel- 
lowship Foundation. Her proposed dissertation 
title in the field of anthropology of education is 
“Teaching Children in a Fundamentalist Church: 
An Ethnographic Study.” She is pursuing her 
degree at U. Penn. 

Nancy Hays Teeters will become director of 
economics for IBM, based in Armonk, N.Y. She 
will conduct economic studies and analyses and 
provide economic guidance to the company. She 
succeeds Alvin J. Karchere, who recently retired. 
A Federal Reserve Board governor since 1978 her 
term expired in January, but she has continued in 
that post pending Senate confirmation of her 
replacement. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us ad- 
vance notice so the Alumni Magazine 
can follow you, free of charge, to keep 
you posted on your classmates and news 
about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not add 
a note of explanation so we can let your 
classmates know? 


77 


Organist Donald Shelhorn gave a two-hour 
long performance from memory of Bach’s Art of 
the Fugue March 11 at the Plymouth Church of 
Shaker Heights. 

Nancy Wise Hess received an award from the 
division of community development and services 
of the National University Continuing Education 
Assn. for her contribution to the field of commun- 
ity development and services as director of the 
community music program of Temple U. 


1951 


The Akron Symphony Chorus gave a benefit 
concert Feb. 26 at St. Bernard’s Church in Akron 
to establish a vocal scholarship fund named for 
John MacDonald, professor of music at U. Akron, 
who directed the Akron Symphony Chorus from 
1962 to 1982. 

Frances Turner Daniel is vice president and 
chief financial officer for Metropolitan State 
Bank in Commerce City, Colo. 


1950 


In December pianist David Bean retired to 
London after 23 years on the music faculty of 
Miami U., Oxford. 


1949 


Francis Scott, senior vice president and chief 
economist of the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, will be executive-in-residence at Oberlin for 
two weeks this fall. He will meet with students and 
faculty in a series of seminars, discussion groups 
and social gatherings and plans to investigate 
issues such as business ethics, women in business, 
the effects of government deficits on saving and 
investment decisions, communicating in the work 
setting and minorities. 


1948 


Chet Dunham has retired from the National 
Archives after 30 years in this and other federal 
agencies. He continues to reside in Washington, 
D.C., and expects to engage in historical research. 


1947 


Henry Maier has received U. Washington’s top 
Distinguished Teacher Award for 1984. He has 
been teaching at UW’s School of Social Work for 
25 years and his specialties include child develop- 
ment, counseling and play in therapy and devel- 
opment. He has written several books that have 
been translated into five languages, lectured 
around the world, received two Fulbright fellow- 
ships, served as a consultant to various govern- 
ment agencies and supervised counseling pro- 
grams for individuals, families and groups. His 
sons are Oberlinians: Mark ’73, Peter 74 and 
scott. ’77, 

Marian K. Solleder received a national Profes- 
sional Service to Health Education Award from 
AAHPER at its convention held in Anaheim, 
Calif., in April. She recently completed a three- 
year term on the association’s board of directors 
and is past president of the North Carolina 
Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion and Dance. She is assistant dean of the 
School of Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
and Dance at U. North Carolina at Greensboro. 


78 


1946 


Pianist Natalie Hinderas was appointed by Phil- 
adelphia Mayor W. Wilson Goode to the city’s 
first Cultural Advisory Council for which she will 
represent the field of music along with two other 
colleagues composer Vincent Persichetti and jazz 
musician Grover Washington Jr. She is professor 
of piano at Temple U. College of Music. 


1945 


Les Pross will be taking a sabbatical leave year 
(1984-85) from Berea College to become the first 
Bryant Drake Guest Professor at Kobe College in 
Japan. He will teach art and English in the Dept. 
of Inter-Cultural Studies. His wife will also teach 
English at Kobe. When Les returns to Berea he 
will no longer chair the art department as he has 
done for the past 34 years. He has “retired” from 
that position and looks forward to full-time 
teaching. 


V-12 


James G. Schneider is seeking human interest 
stories, humorous incidents and clear photos 
showing V-12 trainees on the Oberlin campus 
1943-45 fora book he is writing on the Navy V-12 
program. Photos of V-12s in proximity to a cam- 
pus landmark are especially important. Write: 888 
Cobb Blvd., Kankakee, IL 60901. 


1944 


Alice Lyons Eckardt has edited and has written 
the introductory essay “Discerning Some Patterns 
in Jeruslaem’s History,” for Jerusalem: City of the 
Ages, being published by University Press of 
America. 

John A. Pearson Jr. has been elected vice presi- 
dent and trust officer at Ellis Bank & Trust Co. 


1943 


Twelve professional papers were presented by 
former students of Emeritus Professor of Geology 
Larry DeMott during an all-day “DeMott Sym- 
posium,” held in his honor at Knox College May 
Par 

In May Janet Duff Murphy became emeritus 
instructor upon her retirement from Texas Chris- 
tian U. 

Mary Richardson Evans graduated from U. 
Maryland with a degree in computer sciences and 
is starting a career as computer programmer. 
John is an Episcopal priest serving as assistant to 
the Episcopal Bishop of Washington and working 
in the field of aging. 

Carl Faflick has been vice president of systems 
at Megapulse Inc., since his retirement from GTE 
in 1983. 


THE COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY STUDENTS IN OBERLIN’S OWN STEEL DRUM BAND, 


THE CAN CONSORTIUN, 


have recorded their music 
ona good quality cassette. 
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100% cotton t-shirts 
with this logo are also available. 
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BA afer a= le are Wa te iy nar ORDER. FORM « (--<<e-cseecseetececc: cheese a 
Yes, | would like __ cassettes(s). | enclose $7 per cassette (price includes 
postage and handling). 

Yes, | would like ___ t-shirts @ $7 each. 

O Red O Black 1 Maroon O Brown 

O Dark blue 1) Purple O Kelly green SIZES'S, hCL 
Name 

Address 

City State ales 


Total Amount Enclosed 


Make checks payable to Oberlin College and send to: Can Consortium, ¢/o Linda 
Papademas, 57 School St., Lebanon, NH 03766. 


Robert W. Johnson is director of the credit 
research center and professor of management at 
Purdue. 

Caland Noxie Rogers’ new address as of Sept. | 
will be 75 Rising Sun Terrace, Colorado Springs, 
CO 80908. Cal will be a member of the first violin 
section of the Colorado Springs Symphony. As 
reported in the 1943 reunion directory, Cal is 
resigning at Ashland College after 37 years of 
teaching and Noxie has retired from the hospital 
in Ashland. 


1942 


Jake and Shirley (Moskowitz) Gruber returned 
from two months in New Zealand, where Jake had 
a Fulbright to work ona history of science project 
at the Alexander Turnbull Library and Shirley 
painted. One of her watercolors was on exhibit in 
the New Zealand Academy of Arts Gallery at the 
National Museum in Wellington. They have pur- 
chased a farmhouse in Italy and expect to spend 
five or six months there each year. They bought 
the property with their daughter, Ruth 71, who 
resides in Vienna, Austria. Son Frank is an attor- 
ney in Los Angeles and Sam is a graduate student 
in art history at Columbia. Address in Italy: Via 
Centro #20, 05023 Morruzze Di Baschi, Umbria, 
Italia. 

Vic Stone, 83h, received a Meritorious Service 
Award in “recognition of outstanding service to 
indigent accused” from the Office of the State 
Appellate Defender. He was also the recipient of 
the Horace W. Norton Memorial Award from the 
Champaign County chapter of the ACLU for “his 
decades of leadership support and guidance as a 
founder of the ACLU of Champaign County, first 
chair of the chapter, longtime board member and 
advisor.” Vic’s wife, Susan, was appointed a 
member of the Illinois Commerce Commission by 
Gov. Thompson. Their daughter, Mary, was mar- 
ried on May 27, her maternal grandfather’s 96th 
birthday. 


1941 


After 33 years with the Sperry Corp., W. Bald- 
win Day retired on June 30. He and a former high 
school classmate, Mrs. Aileen Anderson Green, 
planned to be married July 8. Baldwin’s brother, 
Wink ’43 was to be best man. 

John F. (Dink) Flint has retired. Address: 1271 
Mulberry St., Marco Island, FL 33937. 

John V. Kline, physics professor at the Colo- 
rado School of Mines, retired this spring, but will 
stay on for one additional year on a part-time 
basis. He has been on the faculty since 1956. 

Organist and choirmaster Robert Owen was 
honored on April 29 by past and present pari- 
shioners and choir members of Christ Church in 
Bronxville, N.Y., for his 40 years of musical 
leadership. 

Bob and Lydia (McCurdy) Wiley have both 
retired and are living in Bristol Village, Waverly, 
Ohio. 


1939 


Helen Strassburger Boatwright’s contribution 
to excellence in education was recognized by The 
White House Commission on Presidential Scho- 
lars who asked her to participate in events held 
during the 20th Anniversary Presidential Scholars 
National Recognition Week, June 17-23 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. One of the events on the agenda was 


SUMMER 1944 


KENYA 
SAFARI 


WITH ZIMBABWE OPTION 


® Oct. 26-Nov. 10, 1984: With Dr. Robert |. Rotberg ’55, trustee of 
Oberlin College and professor of African politics and history at M.I.T. 
Two weeks in Kenya $2,490; One week in Kenya and one week in 
Zimbabwe $3,795. All accommodations first class hotels with private 
bath. New York departure. 


® SOVIET UNION, July 21-Aug. 5, 1984: The art of Russia and Central 
Asia. $2,379 from Cleveland, $2,279 from East Coast. Explore Moscow, 
Tbilisi, Tashkent, Bukhara, Samarkand and Leningrad. Comprehen- 
sive sightseeing. First class hotels with private bath. Three meals daily. 


® LONDON DELIGHT, Dec. 26, 1984-Jan. 2, 1985: Treat yourself toa 
happy new year. Explore London’s pleasures in a loosely paced week. 
Theater season will be in full swing. Accommodations at the Strand 
Palace hotel or similar. Optional sightseeing to Stratford on Avon, 
Windsor Palace, Stonehenge. $899 from Cleveland. $845 from Boston. 
Escorted by Bob and Barbara Pierce. 


@ ICELAND—An adventure, April 27-May 4, 1985: A unique land of 
geysers, waterfalls, volcanic mountains, gourmet dining and super 
shopping. Discover Reykjauik national museums, art galleries and 
culture. One week first class hotels. $699 from Cleveland. $599 from 
New York. 


Midge Brittingham, Alumni Association 
105 Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 


O The Art of Russia & 


Central Asia July 21-August 5, 1984 
O London Delight December 26-January 2, 1985 
O Kenya Safari October 26-November 10, 1984 
O Iceland April 27-May 4, 1985 
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‘* SUMMER SAVINGS * 


Special reduced rates 
July 15 through Aug. 28 


Singles $26 per day 
Doubles $35 per day 
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Guests have privileges of Philips 
Physical Education Center, Ober- 
lin College tennis courts, and are 
entitled to play at the Oberlin Golf 
Club (greens fees additional). 


Stop in Oberlin while traveling this 
summer. Better still, make Oberlin 
your base for a North Coast vaca- 
tion! Phone (216) 775-1111 for 
reservations. 


The Oberlin Inn 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
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the Awards Ceremony for scholars held at the 
White House. 

List Rint (Loren Yaggy) has formulated an 
approach to literacy which takes the variability 
factor out of using phonics and replaces it with 
“soniks,” a much more consistent method of 
learning words, according to Mr. Yaggy. Soniks 
offers mnemonic aid for learning standard spell- 
ing, yet shows every sound just one way until each 
word is fully learned. For more information con- 
tact: List Rint, 2402 Harrison St., Fort Wayne, IN 
46807. 


1938 


LeRoy Cowles, husband of Phyllis McClure 
Cowles, died March 23 at his home in Sarasota, 
Fla. He was a retired General Motors executive 
and worked for several years in the U.S. Treasury 
Dept. 


1937 


Anna V. Brown was named president of the 
National Council on Aging for a two-year term 
beginning this May. She has been executive direc- 
tor of Cleveland’s Dept. of Aging since 1971. 


1935 


Adele Coleman Fackler and Harold R. Smith- 
son, an old high school friend, were married in 
January. Address: 381 Eaton Way, Hershey’s 
Mill, West Chester, PA 19380. 


1933 


Doane College Emeritus Professor of Biology 
Katherine Buell was honored at a luncheon May 
12. The occasion marked the announcement of the 
completion of the $300,000 funding for the Kath- 
erine Buell Endowed Chair in the Natural Sciences. 

Lillian Lefkofsky Freundlich was one of seven 
jury members at the 14th Annual U. Maryland 
International Piano Festival and Competition 
held July 14-21. She also gave a master class dur- 
ing the week. 


80) 


1932 


Lillian Horton Robinson and her husband, 
Paul, live in Boca Raton, Fla., from November to 
May and in their home in Wheaton, IIl., the other 
half of the year. Address: 419 Westwood Dr., 
Wheaton, IL 60187. 


1931 


Richard Warner, husband of Katherine Root 
Warner, died in November 1983. He was profes- 
sor of music at Kent State until his retirement in 
1979. He held a PhD from the Eastman School of 
Music. He leaves his wife, two children and five 
grandsons. 


1929 


Ada Pollock Haylor has been tutoring Chinese 
students in English at her home in Chapel Hill, 
NICY 


1928 


F.J. Pettijohn, former geology instructor (1925- 
27) has written Memoirs of an Unrepentant Field 
Geologist: A Candid Profile of Some Geologists 
and Their Science, 1921-1981 (U. Chicago Press, 
$25). The book contains a chapter on Oberlin, 
slightly different from the version which appeared 
in the Alumni Magazine (GEOLOGY AT OBERLIN IN 
THE 1920's, Spring 1981). Mr. Pettijohn is the hus- 
band of Dorothy Bracken Pettijohn. 


1927 


The San Francisco Symphony dedicated its 
June 25 concert to Leslie P. Spelman. The pro- 
gram featured five organists playing compositions 
for organ and orchestra and was performed in 
honor of his musical contributions and his long 
teaching career at the University of Redlands, the 
California Institute of the Arts and San Diego 
State University. He was called “a champion of 
American composers” in the program notes. In 
March 1983, on his 80th birthday, he was honored 
witha series of four concerts of 20th century music 
performed by his students. A tribute appeared in 
the November 1983 issue of The American Orga- 
nist. He still teaches organ at San Diego State. 

Virginia Van Fossan Fletcher was writer and 
editor of the booklet “Know Lorain County 
Government,” which was recently published by 
The League of Women Voters of Avon Lake and 
Elyria. The publication includes a history of 
Lorain County, and describes the county govern- 
ment structure, finance, administration of justice, 
education, country services, elections and politi- 
cal parties. It also includes a directory of human 
services, an index and a list of Lorain County 
administration offices and their phone numbers. 
The booklet is available for $1 from: The Lorain 
Printing Co., 1310 Colorado Ave., Lorain, OH 
44052. 


1924 


Jessie Covington Dent’s husband, Albert W., 
died Feb. 12 at his home in New Orleans, at age 79. 
He was retired in 1969 after 28 years as president 
of Dillard U. During his presidency he was cre- 
dited with attracting the gifts that made possible 
most of the 19 buildings on the school campus. He 
also played a leading role in helping Dillard’s 
nursing program receive national accreditation. 
He was the U.S. delegate to the first meeting of the 


World Health Organization in 1948 and in 1953 
was elected president of the National Health 
Council. He leaves his wife, three sons, two grand- 
children and a sister. 


1917 


Ruth Buckstaff Baker, wife of Harrol W. 
Baker, died March 11 in Clearwater, Fla. In addi- 
tion to her husband, she leaves two children and 
nine grandchildren. 


GST 


Robert H. Heinbaugh 67 BD, is director of 
development at Granada Hills (Calif.) Commun- 
ity Hospital. He previously worked as vice presi- 
dent for development and alumni affairs at Los 
Angeles College of Chiropractic and has worked 
with fundraising and alumni programs at Lincoln 
College, Ill., and Hiram College in Ohio. He is 
currently working on a master’s in human devel- 
opment at Pacific Oaks College in Pasadena. 

James E. Magaw ’58 BD, left his position as 
senior minister of Gay Street United Methodist 
Church in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, to become district 
superintendent of the Cambridge (Ohio) District 
of The United Methodist Church. He supervises 
91 churches and 57 ministers and serves as a 
member of the cabinet of Bishop James S. Thom- 
as in the East Ohio Annual Conference. Jim and 
his wife, Bonnie, have two children, Krista and 
James E. II, who both live in Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Bonnie has taught elementary school in the Gal- 
ion city schools for the past 18 years. Jim is the 
author of a study book Exodus Into Our Third 
Century published this spring by the East Ohio 
Conference for the Methodist bicentennial cele- 
bration. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us ad- 
vance notice so the Alumni Magazine 
can follow you, free of charge, to keep 
you posted on your classmates and news 
about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not add 
a note of explanation so we can let your 
classmates know? 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


JANUARY 1985 


WINTER TERM is a month of independent study or 
y work done by all Oberlin students 
during January. It provides an opportunity for alumni to offer students real 


world experience through off-campus projects and a chance for students to 
learn, mature, and explore. 


PR O E CTS in the past have included activities such as: parti- 
cipation in scientific and academic research; in- 
ternships in business, law firms, hospitals, social and governmental agencies; 


and individual instruction and apprenticeships in the arts. NO FINANCIAL 
REIMBURSEMENT should be required from either party. 


STUDENTS make arrangements for their own room and 
board during Winter Term. However, some 
directors also offer housing for the month. Many alumni and parents who 
cannot offer a project can and do offer housing. We are especially in need of 
housing offers in NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Student and host come to an agreement regarding costs, meals, 
work-exchange, etc. 

For further information, complete the coupon below and return it to: 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, BOSWORTH HALL, 
OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 216/775-8692 
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YES, I am interested in directing a Winter Term project. Please send 
me more information. 


1 AM interested in offering housing fora student during Winter Term. 
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SHORT SLEEVED T-SHIRTS $6.75 
(red, purple, gold, powder blue, royal 
blue, navy blue, maroon, cream, gray) 

0) Full-chest imprint 

0 Left-breast imprint 

D “Oberlin College” 

0 “Oberlin” 

0 “Oberlin College” & Seal 
BASEBALL SHIRTS $8.50 
(navy or dark red sleeves with white) 
ACRYLIC SWEATERS $16.95 
(light blue, white, navy, crimson) 
SWEATSHIRTS $11.95 
Long-sleeved (purple, gray, royal blue) 
HOODED SWEATSHIRTS $16.25 
(gray, navy, bick, wht, purple, raspberry) 
RUNNING PANTS $11.75 
(gray, navy, black, white, purple) 
CHILD’S SHORT-SLEEVED 
T-SHIRTS 
Sizes XS (2-4); S (6-8); M (10-12); 

L (14-16) (cream, royal blue, red, 
kelly green) 
CHILD’S HOODED 
SWEATSHIRTS 
Infants’ sizes: 12 mo.-4 yrs, 
Children’s sizes: 6-8, 10-12, 14-16 
$10.50 (navy and red) 
ADULT SHORTS WITH OBERLIN 
IMPRINT (blue, red) $9.95 
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THE FOLLOWING ITEMS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE FROM THE COOP BOOKSTORE. PLEASE WRITE TO THE 


$2.95-$4.95; Notebooks $1.25; Pennants (various sizes) $.85-$3.50; , oa Car stickers, Stationery ($2.95-$4.95); 
Letter openers $2.50, Brass key chains $6.95; ‘Ave <7 eed 
Plastic key chains $.95. 
TOTAL 
NO. OF ITEMS B 
ORDERED 


ALL PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 
PLEASE TEAR OFF THIS ENTIRE PAGE 
AND SEND WITH CHECK OR MONEY 
ORDER TO: 


. 


COOP BOOKSTORE 
37 W. College Street 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


TOTAL COST 


ADD $2.00 HANDLING 


BOOKSTORE FOR DETAILS: Porcelain mugs ($3.95-$12.50); Shot glasses $2.95; Ashtrays $3.25; Glasses (various sizes) 


TOTAL ENCLOSED 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


